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NOTICE. 



The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pablic Instruction is for- 
warded to the Clerks of the several connties for distribution, as follows: 

One copy to each County Clerk, County Treafiurer, County School Super- 
intendent, Township Clerk, (for the use of School Inspectors,) and District 
Director. 

The copy furnished to the Director is to be deposited in the district library, 
if there is one; and if the district has no library, it should be kept for the 
use of teachers and others, and delivered by the Durector, with other 
documents, to his successor in office. 

For over thirty years, the cause of Education in Michigan has been con- 
stantly onward. In 1837— thirty-one years ago—the venerable John D. 
Pierce, first Superintendent of Public Instruction, and still an active worker 
in the cause— reported 14,297 children between five and seventeen years of 
age, in the State. Now we report, between five and twenty years, 354,704. 
He then reported $21,375 91 expended for school purposes. In 1868 the 
aggregate exceeds two millions. The University Fund was then about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Now it is $559,978. The University 
reports 1,223 students; the Normal School, 262; and the local Colleges 
nearly two thousand. The total expenditures for education in the State 
during the past year, can be hardly less than three millions. 

The details and success of this mighty work will be found in these pages; 
and to the attention of the people of Michigan, they are earnestly 
commended. 

An error will be found in the abstracts, in the value of school-houses in 
Genesee county. It should be $129,887; making the total in the State, 
$4,384,081. 
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Lansing^ Dec. 10, 1868. 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of Michigan : 

In accordance with the proyisions of the laws of the State^ 

I have the honor herewith to submit the Annual Report of the 

Department of Public Instruction, and the accompanying 

documents, for the year 1868. 

I remain very respectfully. 

Yours, &c, 

ORAMEL HOSPOBD, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



REPORT. 



A review of the educational work aocomplis&ed by the public 
schools, and higher institutions of learning, of this State, shows 
results exceedingly gratifying. 

Nothing is more evident than the constantly growing interest 
felt in these colleges and schools. 

Perfection ha3 not been reached in our school system, and 
no one claims that great improvements may not yet be made 
in school organization and methods of instruction. This, how- 
ever, is claimed: that time is requisite to develop the real value 
of systems and methods, and that 'the experience of the past 
year gives abundant reason for confidence in our present school 
system, and affords ample ground for the belief that the fullest 
expectations of those who first adopted this system vnll be 
fully met 

The testimony of the County Superintendents, without ex- 
ception, is that there is a rapidly growing interest manifested 
by both the parents and children of their respective counties, 
in the public schools. They represent the schools as greatly 
improved, and that the teachers are striving to prepare them- 
selves to do more efficiently the work they are attempting. 

This is shown by the larger number of higher grade certifi- 
cates they are able to issue. 

Most of the Goimty Superintendents report that the exam- 
inations show an improvement in the scholarship of the teach- 
ers, in many instances of twenty-five per cent, and in some 
cases of not less than fifty per cent. Many of those whose 
standing was not more than sixty or ecTenty per cent, have 
raised their standing to eighty-five and ninety per cent Many 
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of those who were found attempimg to teach a year since, are 
jK>w found in the schools, preparing themselyes to teach. 

TinB improvement in the schools, and increased interest in 
them of parents, teachers and children, is owing very largely 
to the efforts of the County Saperintendenta 

The following is a statement of some of their labors as 
gathered from their reports: 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These have been held in the various towns of the counties in 
the State. In some instances, however, it was found to be 
more convenient for the teachers to meet in certain prominent 
places in the county for examination; no teachers being present 
when appointments were made for examinations in other places. 
Appointments have been made for examinations in many town- 
ships simply to meet the requirement of the law. 

It is the universal opinion of the County Superintendents 
that it would be a convenience to the teachers, and a lessening 
of the expense, to select certain business centres in which to 
hold the examinations. 

It has been the aim of the Superintendents to raise the 
standard of scholarship among the teachers; hence they have 
been more exacting each year, requiring a larger per cent, of 
questions to be answered. Many have failed to reach the re- 
quired standard, and, of course, failed to receive certificates, 
and a large majority of those who did receive them were com- 
pelled to be content with a third grade. This was emphatically 
true of those receiving certificates last year; but very few of 
the second grade,^ and almost none of the first, were tben 
granted. 

The Superintendents believed that by insisting upon a higher 
standard of scholarship, the teachers would be induced to 
strive for higher attainments, not Only in the branches of study 
they were expected to teach, but they would also be led to give 
attention to methods of teaching, to school organization, and 
school government. The expectations of the Superintendents 
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have not been disappointed. The examinations this year show 
an advancement in scholarship of at least twenty-five per cenj^ 
This success encourages the teachers to still greater efforts 
to secure yet higher attainments. 

A wider range of studies is embraced in the catalogue of 
branches that the teachers are required to be examined in, 
than are usually found in the public schools, but no branches 
are required which are not important for every teacher to un- 
derstand. These requirements at first occasioned some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of many teachers; they thought the 
requirements too severe, but already they are expressing not 
only their acquiescence in the requirements, but also their 
hearty approval of them. 



COUNTY teachers' INSTITDTES. 



These have been held by most of the Superintendents. The 
Superintendent of Berrien county reports that he has held six 
institutes in that county; others have held nearly the same 
number. In Clinton, and some of the other counties, teachers' 
classes have been formed. These have been conducted by the 
Superintendents, aided by competent and experienced teachers. 
These classes have been continued from seven to ten weeks, 
giving an opportunity for a thorough review of the branches 
they would be required to teach. The results of these insti- 
tutes, and especially of these teachers' classes, have been most 
gratifying. 

Many of those attending the classes had never given a thought 
to the subject of school organization, or methods of teaching. 
They had given but little attention to tbe discussion of prin- 
ciples, or to the explanation of the reason for the processes 
pursued in the various operations performed. The branches 
to which they had given any attention had been very imper- 
fectly studied, their main effort having been to memorize cer- 
tain portions of the text book, or from given conditions to 
obtain results that should correspond with given result& But 
in these classes new ideas were suggested in regard to the ends 
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to be attained in stady, a new field for thought was opened to 
them, their books came to occupy new relations to them, some- 
thing more was to be done than simply to memorize what they 
found in them. Another fact was revealed to some of the 
teachers for the first time, and one which was quite as impor- 
tant for them to know as any other, viz: that there is much 
outside of books that must be learned before they can become 
successful teachers. 

The immediate results of these institutes and teachers' classes 
for good, are most apparent The schools taught by the 
teachers who were favored with the opportunity of attending 
these classes, are far superior to what they would otherwise 
have been. But the greatest and best results are yet to be seen. 

When our schools become properly organized, and when 
fixed and definite methods are introduced, and when both 
teachers and pupils become accustomed to systematic labor, we 
shall see more accomplished in a single year, than has been 
done in many years. 

Little that is valuable is ever accomplished in a bap-hazaid 
way. Men who are successful in business have their plans 
matured, and their methods well defined, before undertaking 
their work. If they are ever tempted to trust to blind chance, 
and undertake to work without a plan before them, or a definite 
end in view, they are soon convinced of their folly, for they find 
failure and disappointment to be their only reward. 

But in regard to our public schoolls, we have been hoping 
for success, although they have been 'conducted in most cases 
without plan or method. Such expectations are unreasonable, 
and failure could long ago ha\e been predicted. 

We should naturally expect that the schools would rapidly 
improve in character and value, and that the interest of both 
parents and children would be awakened in those counties 
where faithful, energetic Superintendents are found; and this 
we find universally true. Not content with simply holding in- 
stitutes, they have resorted to other means of reaching and in- 
fluencing teachers and parents. One of these has been the 
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pablishiDg of an educational paper. Some have published a 
monthly, others a quarterly journal In these papers the Su- 
perintendents haye discussed practical questions, such as the 
teachers meet every day and are often troubled to know what 
to do with them. They also give such hints and suggestions as 
they have felt to be appropriate and needed from what they 
have seen in their round of school visitations. 

These papers are read by the teachers and many of the 
parents and children. I have had the pleasure of reading 
copies of these papers from several counties; and if all are as 
good as those I have seen, I do not hesitate to say that they 
are doing a better work than any school journal I know of. 
They have more real practical worth. They are not designed 
to take the place of those journals, yet if the teachers could 
take but one, I should by all means advise them to take these 
littie monthliea 

SCHOOL VISITATIOIT. 

It will be seen by reference to the reports of the Superin- 
tendents that much time has been spent in visiting schools. 
Some report more than 250 visits made during the year. Many 
of these were made in company vdth one or more members of 
the district boards. 

This supervision has had its influence upon the schools for 
good. Both teachers and pupils have been stimulated and en- 
couraged in their work. Heretofore the visiting of schools has 
been to a great extent neglected. There have always been a 
noble few school officers who have given time and attention to 
the duties of their office. The schools under their control have 
always prospered. But these have been exceptions. Little 
interest in the schools, or care for them, has been the general 
fact 

This almost universal neglect in school visitation no longer 
exists. In most of the counties there is consf^ant and efficient 
supervision of the schools, and already they show a most 
manifest improvement 
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The formation of so large a number of distriots of limited 
territory, and but sparsely populated, is a most serions eviL A 
small school requires as constant supervision as a large one. 
There are nearly, or quite, as many classes to be cared for, de- 
manding as competent teachers as three times the number of 
pupils would require. To secure such teachers the same com- 
pensation must be paid as wonld be asked for conducting a 
larger school. To obtain competent teachers for these small 
schools imposes so heavy a tax for tuition that the people feel 
it to be a great burden, too great for them to bear. The result 
is, they seek for inexperienced, incompetent, "cheap" teachers, 
and they are cheap in one sense, but in fact they are Vlie dearest 
ever employed. There ore thus found a large number of in- 
ferior schools, doing but little good, and yet costing more per 
scholar than the best schools in the cities and large towns. By 
reference to the school reports it will be seen that, although 
very much larger salaries are paid to teachers in the large 
towns, yet the cost per scholar is much less than it is in the 
country districts. The policy of dividing the townships of the 
State into these small districts should at once cease. 

We ought to be uniting, rather than dividing districts. In 
the eastern States they have for years been uniting their dis- 
tricts. They say the west, in copying from the east, have not 
failed to copy their mistakes. .Now they are striving to correct 
these faults, while we are clinging to them, and not only that, 
but we are constantly increasing the difficulty by our continual 
divisions and subdivisions. The greatest care should be taken 
in the formation of new districts There is such a desire to 
have the school house **near by" that many are ready to urge 
the thoughtless division of the township into comparatively in- 
significant districts, too feeble to support a school snch as they 
ought to have. The people forget that a good school regularly 
sustained, far more than, compensates for the trouble of send- 
ing a greater distance to attend it Those going to a new and 
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sparsely settled territory must expect to endure many priva- 
tionSy and there are no deprivations more severely felt by the 
intelligent than the privileges of good schools. In their anxiety 
to have a school near their home, they lose the good by inju- 
dicious districting. 

SCHOOL FURMITUKE. 

The advantage which a school derives from a well furnished 
school room is but little realized. In a school room with ill- 
constructed seats, a mere apology for a table, and a chair to 
match, a stove broken and ready to tumble down, sifting ashes 
from each of its numerous crevices every time there is the least 
jar in the room, with windows calling loudly for the glazier, 
the walls and ceilings broken and dingy, the whole appearance 
rude and forbidding, how difficult to keep the pupils from 
exercising their skill in carving and drawing. These unattrac- 
tive surroundings have their influence for evil, and teach 
lessons that ought never to be learned. 

Most of the schools are entirely destitute of apparatus, even . 

the cheapest and most simple. But few blackboards even, can y 
be found, and those that are furnished are entirely inadequate 
to meet the want. There should be devoted to blackbpards 
all the surface that can be easily reached on the entire walls of 
every school room. They should be arranged so that the 
smallest child can reach them. No teacher should be em- 
ployed who does not know the use of these boards, and who 
would not see that they were thoroughly and constantly used. y 

Outline maps, charts and globes ought to be found in every ^ 
school, as well as numeral frames, blocks and all that kind 
of apparatus which will aid the pupils to gain a dear idea of 
the various subjects they are required to study. Children 
reach abstract ideas by means of sensible objects. If there are 
aids to enable them to reach the abstract conception, their 
notions must be exceedingly imperfect, if, indeed, they fail to 
gain the idea at all. The child's idea of number without the aid 
of objects to represent it, must of necessity be very imperfect, and 

2 
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there are multitndes of papils in our schools who will be aUe 
to repeat, without the least mistake, definition after definition 
and rule after rule, and yet will be entirely unable to give the 
meaning of a single definition, or to state the principle em- 
braced in a single rule. Their whole effort has been that of 
mere memory, and it would have done them nearly as much 
good to have memorized anything else, as to have learned what 
they have. The object of school instruction should be, to teach 
the pupils to think deariy and intelligently, as well as to icLpart 
knowledge. It is far more important that the habit of serious, 
effective thought should be formed in our schools, and a taste 
for study and reading acquired, than that they simply learn 
what the text books may contain. Let the contents of the 
text books be more than memorized, let them be mastered. To 
secure this, the various kinds of apparatus found in our best 
schools are an absolute necessity. 

UNIFOBMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

One of the great evils still found in our schools, is the 
great diversity of text book& Every successful schoal must be 
properly classified. There must be a fixed plan in its organi- 
zation, definite times for the recitations. To secure these 
objects, with the great diversity of text books now in use, is 
extremely difficult; to accomplish this work tho oughly and 
well is impossible. 

Many of the superintendents are laboring to secure a unifor- 
mity of text books in their counties. The results of their 
labors thus far, have been such as to encourage them to con- 
tinue their efforts. They ought to receive the approbation and 
assistance of every friend of our public school?, in their good 
work. 

SUMMER VACATIONS. 

A paper read before the Convention of County Superin- 
tendents, by the Superintendent of Washtenaw, on the topic 
of Summer Schools, was inserted in the report of last year. 
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This paper oalled out considerable discnsBion at the time it was 
read, and the attention of many has been called to the subject 
by reading the article. The plan of summer vacations, as 
there recommended, is received with favor in many places. 
The reports that come to the departments from every source, 
confirm the statement, that " midsummer schools are unprofit- 
able — ^a waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor — 
and a waste of intellect, involving in the end, a loss of reputa- 
tion to the teacher." From school statistics we must come to 
the conclusion that the heat of July and August is not 
favorable to school attendance. In schools commencing with 
fifty pupils, not more than ten or twelve would be found during 
these months. If it be true, as many think it 19, that from the 
nature of the case the schools must be well nigh scholarless 
during these months, then certainly it would be wise to devote 
them to vacation. 

The union schools have found it for their advantage to divide 
the year into three terms. The first, commencing the first of 
September, and continuing until holidays, having then a recess 
of a week or two; commencing again early in January, and 
having another recess, early in April, of a week; the school 
year closing the first of July. With a plan similar to this, I 
have no doubt our schools would be more efficient than they 
can be now. As the time is now divided, all the months most 
unfavorable to attending and conducting schools are included, 
and two and one-half months, that are the most favorable of 
any in the year for study, are given up to vacation. No two 
months in the whole year are better adapted to school work, or 
offer better facilities for attending school than September and 
October. Yet, during these months, not a door is open in a 
district school of the State. 

' Men are usually wise in employing laborers to do their work, 
both as respects the time of employing them, and also in fur- 
nishing them the proper implements with which they may labor 
the most effectually. Let parents be as wise in the most im- 
portant work that concerns them. Let thenoTbe as carefal in 
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selecting the laborers, and as solicitous to have them employed 
when they can do the moat and best work, and place in their 
hands the most approved implements fitted for their labors, and 
we shall soon see our schools accomplishing a work of which 
the State may well be proud. 

mBEGULABITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

This is pronounced by all, one of the most serious evils that 
affect the success of our schools. Parents fail to appreciate 
the detriment to their children of being frequently absent from 
school, lieither do they realize the injury it is to the school. 
Claiming the right to control the attendance of their children, 
they often detain them at home for the most trivial reasons, 
suffering them to remain at home simply because they are not 
inclined to go to school, or it may be for the little assistance 
the children may render them in their labors. 

These frequent absences create a distaste for study and all 
school duties. Such pupils soon come to disregard authority, 
become self-willed, idle, mischievous, requiring more of the 
teacher's time, patience and strength to restrain them. With 
no prospect of being improved, they remain a dead weight 
upon the school. Idleness is the parent of vice. This is 
demonstrated continually by the truant youth of our schools 

The evil of truancy is not confined to a few unrestrained 
boys who have never known what it is to be controlled at 
home, but it is contagious, and often becomes a vride-spread 
and desolating scourge. It often gives character to society. In 
those communities in which but little restraint has been exer- 
cised over children and youth, either at home or at school, 
there is formed in a very few years a society possessing a pecu- 
liar and most marked character. It is violent, passionate, self- 
ish to the last degree, revengeful. Being impatient of restraint, 
they become lawless, and criminal. To live with any safety 
among such an impetuous people, or to enjoy the least sem- 
blance of peace among them, you must adopt their customs and 
habits — be rough and turbulent with them. If perchance you 
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should cross their notions of right, or in any way insult them, 
and they are easily insulted, Ihe appeal is to the revoker or 
bowie knife. Such a state of society is the worst conceivable. 

This is the natural out-growth of unrestrained, truant and 
idle childhood and youth. If we want such a state of society 
with us, all we need do is to encourage the natural wayward- 
ness of the youth, and a generation or two will give us a 
community as self-willed and remorseless as can possibly be 
desired. 

It is, however, the effort of those having the responsibilities 
of the management of our schools, to secure prompt and con- 
stant attendance. Many teachers in our larger class of schools, 
have been remarkably successful in this work; many of their 
records showing an average of attendance as high as 95 and 98 
per cent. 

It need not be asked if these schools are as successful in their 
other duties. One of the chief elements of success in any work, 
is continued promptness. Pupils who are present in the school- 
room every day, and are promptly there, are sure to make dili- • 
gent students and successful scholars. To attain the highest 
results in this direction, parents must rid themslves of the 
notion that they have an undoubted right to the time and 
labor of their children; or that in sending them to school they 
are to consult their own convenience simply, when they shall 
send them — whether once, twice or thrice a week; and when 
they do go, whether it be at nine or ten o'clock. 

The fact is, parents have no such rights. When a community 
forms an association for the purpose of maintaining a school, 
many of the rights and interests of the individual must, for the 
time, become secondary. The interests of the school are para- 
mount to individual interests. The laws of every association 
must be regarded, although they may often dash with indi- 
vidual convenience or preference. It would be absurd to 
attempt to manage the interests of any society, so long as 
the individual members claimed every right and privilege they 
had before uniting with the society. 
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In a well organized, and properly oondnoted school, the pupils 
are arranged in dasses. The progress which these dasses make 
in their Yarioos studies depends upon the progress of each 
member of the class. No one can be absent without the whole 
class Bufferiug from ^ it Here, that which would, under other 
circumstances, have been a right and privilege, ceases to be 
such, as the exercise of the privilege is an injury to others. 

It is to be regretted that parents, many times, fail to recog- 
nize this principle, and are found warring against the regula- 
tions instituted by school boards; regulations such as are indis- 
pensable to the well-being of every school. In a matter so 
important for youth as the formation of correct habits in all 
things, and especially the habit of promptness in whatever 
they do, there ought to be the most entire harmony of effort 
on the part of both parents and teachers to secure prompt and 
constant attendance at school. This should be, even if no one 
were influenced by the delinquency but the absentee; much 
more should each strive to secure these results since the whole 
school is to be influenced for good or ill by the conduct of those 
inclined to be wayward. 

A* prominent and very successful educator, a superintendent 
of the schools in one of the eastern cities, presents this subject 
in so dear a light that I cannot refrain from introducing a few 
sentences from his report to the School Board. He says: 

*<It is a startling fact that 132,865 half days have been lost 
in one year, by non-attendance of pupils. It is equivalent to 
the daily absence of 330 scholars. If these absentees were all 
from the grammar schools, six rooms, or one-half of all the 
building, would be left vacant each day, through all the year. 
The services of six teachers could be dispensed with, whose 
salaries would, in the aggregate, amount to about $3,000. But 
the pecuniary loss is of less consequence than the paralyzing 
influence which irregularity produces on all the schools, retard- 
ing progress and crippling the teachers. The bad effects are 
not less because the cases of absence are scattered through the 
district Indeed, it would be an improvement, every way, if all 
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absenteeism oonld be concentrated in one school; we should 
then know that only a single limb is diseased, while the whole 
body otherwise is in irigorons health. This fault must be cor- 
rected chiefly at home. Parents have the responsibilify resting 
upon them, when teachers labor, as they have during the past 
year, to secure regular attendance. At least the blame cannot 
be laid at the door of the latter. Truancy goes to swell the 
amount of absences, and is an evil, in many cases, beyond the 
control of both parents and teachers. The number of truants 
reported during the year is 316, and the number of cases of 
truancy is 616. This is a subject deserving the serious consid- 
eration of the Board, and appeal should be made to the ciyil 
authorities, if the evil cannot be abated without their aid. 
Truancy is a most prolific source of annoyance and petty crime 
in every neighborhood, which, sooner or later, will be developed 
in its full strength. Protection to the community, as well as 
to the schools, requires efficient action in this matter. A special 
school was urged last year as a remedy for truancy. The ne- 
cessity of such a school appears to me greater than ever. In 
other cities the experiment has been tried with very satisfactory 
results. 

«The number is altogether too large of children of school 
going age, who are completely outside of school influence, desti- 
tute of parental control, without regular or useful employment, 
roaming our streets, present nuisances to every neighborhood 
where they may chance to be, preparing to become criminals 
hereafter, to scourge the community and fill our prisons, daily 
exposed to evil influences, which lead them into temptation, 
and conflrm vicious habits, until crime of every kind becomes 
habitual and easy. "Why are so many non-attendants upon the 
public schools? Doubtless it is owing, in a great measure, to 
the circumstances in which the families are placed to which 
these children belong. Want of appreciation of the value of 
even an elementary education on the part of parents, may have 
had its influenca Unremitted toil to obtain the necessaries of 
life for the family, has doubtless compelled many parents to 
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negleot habits and oalture of these childreo, who haye been left 
to seek their pleasure without control, exposed to temptations 
and the influence of companions of doubtful or positiyely vicious 
character. Many children, bom in the midst of degradation 
caused by ignorance, dissipation and vice in various forms^ 
early become wanderers in our streets, and agents to contami- 
nate and mislead those who might otherwise have done welL 

" No work, more humane or christian can employ the hearts 
and hands of those who desire to do good to others less favored 
than themselves, than to search out the worthy poor, whose 
waking thoughts and weary labors of each day are all directed 
to secure food, clothing and shelter for their families. It should 
not be a matter of surprise, if many parents were to be found, 
who have kept their children at home, because they could not 
provide them with suitable clothing to appear respectably 
among their companions. A little sympathy, kind encourage- 
ment or material aid, might save many a child, under such 
circumstances, from surrounding temptations. A single indi- 
vidual thus rescued from a life of blank ignorance, or polluting 
crime, and raised to become an intelligent, useful citizen, would 
be worthy of all effort Who can say how many, for the want 
of a proper influence at the beginning, are useless members of 
the community, or pests to society, requiring constant, vigilant 
attention of the police force and courts of justice. Self-protec- 
tion, as well as benevolence and humanity, would seem to 
demand efficient means to reduce the number of those who 
appear to be destitute of instruction in our city." 

We have here hints of the condition of many of the children, 
even in New England, considered in reference to their educa- 
tional interests, and that too, in a State once noted for the 
interest taken in the education of all its citizens. . 

How much in advance of this, are the educational facilities of 
Michigan ? The number of children reported between the ages 
of five and twenty years for 1868, and the number attending 
school, are not ascertained as these lines go to press. The sta- 
tistics will be found on a fature page. But the proportion 
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between the two numbers probably will vary bnt sliglitly from 
that of the pre^ioas year, when the whole number was 338^244, 
and the number attending school, 243,161. 

"Where are the remainder? About the streets, exposed to 
all the influences for evil named in the report just quoted, and 
a thousand more. They are constant attendants upon the great 
FBEE street school, and of the proficiency they have made in 
their studies let the police, the courts of justice, the jails, the 
reform school, the State prison, the insane asylum, speak. Why 
are so many found absent from the schools? Some of the rea- 
sons have been mentioned in the quotation referred to, but with 
us there are more serious difficulties. In many of the cities 
and large towns there are not sittings enough to accommodate 
the pupils who desire to attend. Numbers are turned away for 
want of room. The question has been seriously considered, in 
some of the cities, of limiting the period of attending school 
to seven years, refusing admission to all under seven and oyer 
fourteen. If there was an absolute necessity in the case it 
might be wise to do this, but since the only reason for resorting 
to this course is the lack of room, would it not be a wiser 
course to supply the room, erect more school edifices? It is 
far cheaper to build school houses and support schools, than it 
is to build prisons and maintain them; and, what is better, we 
shall have those who now attend the schools to aid in bearing 
the various expenses of the government, instead of their being 
non-producers, and supported within prison walls at the public 
expense. 

Many of those who are now growing up in ignorance of all 
that is good, to become criminals or paupers, would make val- 
uable citizens if they could be allowed the privileges of the 
schools. In a community as intelligent as ours, no child of 
proper age, nor a single youth, should be deprived of these 
privileges for want of room for his accommodation. 
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THE RATE-BILL. 

This has an exceedingly pernicious inflaence upon the schools. 
From the reports which are sent from every part of the State, 
we learn that great inconvenience is felt from the rate-bill; 
very many schools are nearly broken up by it The general 
practice is to send children to school until the public money is 
expended, and then keep them at home. So long as the schools 
are free, they are usually well filled and prosperous. But as soon 
as ibe tax begins to bear upon it, the school wanes and dies. 
There comes from nearly every Superintendent in the State an 
earnest protest against the rate-bill. Although the Constitu- 
tion requires three months free school in every district, there 
are but very few such schools, except those that are graded. 

The educational interests of the State demand that the ques- 
tion of free schools shall have the immediate and earnest atten- 
tion of our legislators. 

In further discussing this question, it is deemed not only 
appropriate, but important to introduce the testimony of those 
who have had experience in the management of schools, both 
with the rate-bill system, and with the schools free. 

Much that is here given, is gathered from the Annual Report 
of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut. The 
first quotation is from a petition sent by a large number of 
clergymen to the Legislature. They say: "We have become 
deeply impressed by the facts which have been recently brought 
to our attention, in regard to the present condition of the pub- 
lic schools of the Commonwealth. From the published reports 
of those who have had the superintendence of these schools 
during the last few years, and from our own personal obser- 
vations, we have gathered results which fill us with a profound 
solicitude, and compel us to come before you as petitioners. 
We beg leave to offer a single general statement: It appears 
that very large numbers of children in the State are being suf- 
fered to grow up without proper education; that the statutes 
which aim to secure the benefit of public instruction to the 
poor and neglected, are almost entirely inoperative; that our 
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pnblic Bchoolfi are loBiog their hold npon the interests and affec- 
tions of the people, and are failing of due financial support; 
that the wealthy are withdrawing patronage and sympathy; 
that by consequence of public neglect, the schools throughout 
the State, with some favored exceptions, are tending to a lower 
standard, in the quality of teachers, and in the instruction given. 
We do, therefore,' earnestly petition that our public school sys- 
tem be made the subject of your special consideration; and we 
offer the three following particulars as embracing the substance 
of our present memorial: 

1. Believing it to be demanded by the public interest and 
safety, that a suitable education be secured to all the children of 
the State, we pray you that the defects of present laws, relating 
to the education of neglected children, be remedied. 

2. We ask that all taxation for the support of common 
schools be henceforth on the uniform basis of property, and 
that the schools be made free. 

3. Being assured that the district system has proved most 
unfortunate to the cause of general education, we ask you to 
foster by every means expedient, the union of districts under 
town organizations. 

Your petitioners believe that no matter of public concern 
has stronger claims on your attention than this. Free institu- 
tions rest upon popular intelligence. Our public school 
system is the great pledge of civil order and liberty in the 
future. As we love our State, its democratic forms of law and 
government, its free religious and social life, we should care- 
fully guard that system of public instruction by which alone 
these franchises and blessings are guaranteed. We feel that 
our fellow citizens throughout the State ought to be inunedi- 
ately aroused to the great and pressing importance of this 
subject, and we hail the growing indications that such an 
awakening is at hand. We appeal to you as the chosen guar- 
dians of the State, to take the lead in the inauguration of 
measures which shall bring the people to rally anew around 
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our publio sobools, and which shall secure a public school 
educaiion, good and free, to every child within our borders." 

The Board, in their report, say that " The greatest hindrance 
to the improvement of our schools, is the rate-bill: it is wrong 
in principle and mischievous in practice. It is alike the duty 
and the interest of the State to furnish substantially equal com- 
mon school privileges to the children of all dasses. Self protec- 
tion is the right and duty of the government. For this purpose 
it may maintain armies and navie& But, cheaper, safer, every 
way better than forts and fleets, indispensable as they may be; 
better for its peace and security, its prosperity and protection, 
is universal education." 

In 1867, a law was passed in the State of New York, making 
all the schools free. The following year. Gov. Fenton in his 
annual message, speaking. of the results of the new arrange- 
ment says: "The law of last winter, which abolished rate- 
bills and charges, though it has been in operation only since 
the first of October last, is producing a very large increase of 
the aggregate number of pupils at the schools, and greater reg- 
ularity in their attendance. It is believed that the additional 
tax imposed by that law, will equal the amount of money which 
has heretofore been raised by rate-bills. It has the effect as 
will be seen, to decrease local or school district taxation, by so 
much as it increases the general State tax. It simply transfers 
the burden from the few to the many; from those with lim- 
ited means, but possibly with large families, to the aggregate 
property of the Commonwealth. 

" An examination of the assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in the several school districts of the State vdll show that 
even for the support of inferior schools, the percentage of taxa- 
tion in certain districts often largely exceeds that in neighbor- 
ing districts in which there are superior schools, and the same 
or a greater number of children of the school age. Conceding 
that the education of the people is a matter of common con- 
cern, to which each one should contribute according to his 
pecuniary ability, the justice of reducing this local district taza- 
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tion by the general State tax for the support of schools is ap- 
parent Even should the support of free schools require an 
increase of this tax, I should concur in the. opinion, ' that in 
promoting the great interest of moral and intellectual culti- 
vation, there can be no prodigality in the application of the 
public treasure.' " 

The prevailing sentiment is now largely in favor of free 
schools. This is abundantly proved by the- fact, that but three 
States in this Union are still holding to the rate-bill system. 
To show the results of the free school system, I will introduce 
the testimony of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
various States. I would say here, that in order to gain this 
testimony, I was about to write to these Superintendents, when 
the report of the Board of Education came to this office, in 
which I found replies from the Superintendents of Public In- 
struction in the Northern and Western States, to the following 
inquiries, which the Superintendent of Connecticut had sent 
them: 

1. Are your public schools free, or supported in part by 
rate-biU ? 

2. If free, how long have they been so ? 

3. What is the effect of free schools, compared with tuition 
schools, upon the attendance, the interest of parents and the 
public at large, and upon the general efficiency of the schools? 

As these were just the inquiries I was about to make, and 
as the replies give just the information I wished, I propose 
to introduce them here, or so much of them as is deemed 
important 

The late State Superintendent of Schools in Ohio, says: ''The 
rate^bill system once prevailed in this Stat6, but sinicd 1B63 
our schools have been ftte. The change from the old system 
(which we borrowed from Connecticut,) to the new, was 
marked with decided progress The attendance was greatly 
increased; school terms were lengthened; better school houses 
were erected, and a new public interest in the schools man- 
ifested. Indeed, so satisfied are our people with the free 
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feature of our sohool8« that jou would have to searob ' with a 
lighted candle ' to find an adTOcate of a return to rate-bills. 

** itj idea of supporting schoolB is, that about one-half of the 
funds needed should be raised by State taxation, and the other 
by local taxation; and that parents (not indigent) should sup- 
ply the necessary text books and stationery. 

" The notion that the paying of a part of the tuition causes 
parents to take an increased interest in schools, is eptirdy 
disproved by our experience in Ohio, and I may add, by that 
of other Statea / believe that no one of our Western States has 
now the raie^biU system.'' 

I wish I could say that the impression of the Superintendent 
of Ohio is true. Michigan alone must.be excepted. 

The Superintendent of Illinois says: 

** Under our system, the schools are absolutely free for six 
months in the year, and have always been so. This is a con- 
dition precedent to receiving any portion of the public school 
fund. The local boards of shool directors are empowered, by 
law, to levy any amount of tax necessary, vrifch the public funds, 
to maintain the six months' free school; no vote of tax-payers 
is required. 

" Our school law also encourages the extension of the terms of 
free -schools beyond six months. This may be don,e by the local 
boards, ad libitum^ without a vote, if the public funds are su£S- 
cientfor the purpose. But no tax can be levied for the pur- 
pose of such extension without a vote of the people (legal 
voters) of the district. 

" Thus, a six months' free school in every district of the State 
satisfies the letter of the law,, and entitles to a full participation 
in the benefits of the public funds. During this period, no 
rate-bills are allowed, or ever have been. Beyond this, it is 
optional with the people of each district, either to Tote a tax 
to extend, or not. If they Tote against extension, the directors 
may close the schools for the year, or permit private or ' sub- 
scription ' schools to be taught. Sometimes, when there is a 
surplus left after the six months' free schools close, but not 
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enough to make the schools entirely free, an additional term is 
taught, the deficit being made up by rate-bills or tuition fees. 
But this is a voluntary arrangement between the directors and 
the people. No such things as rate-bills are known to our 
school laws, in any manner whatever, or to our school system, 
as such. 

** It will be observed, that although we have no rate-bills, yet 
we have local taxation, which, in my estimation, accomplishes 
substantially the same object in a much better way. I should 
question the wisdom of taking all pecuniary burdens from the 
people, in educational matters, for there is some truth in the 
saying, that * what costs nothing is considered as worth noth- 
ing; or is, at least, undervalued.'" 

Again, the Superintendent says: "Our system, therefore, 
places our people under the wholesome influence of a gentle, 
but quite efficacious compulsion, to bear a very considerable 
share of the burdens connected with popular education; for 
very few districts incur the forfeiture of the public funds by 
failing to levy the supplementary tax." 

The advantages of the free school over the rate bill system, 
are thus stated: 

" 1.. It is in harmony with the fundamental principle of com- 
mon schools, that all the property of a community, or common- 
wealth, should be taxed to educate all the children thereof. 

" 2. It adjusts the pecuniary burdens of the system in the 
most equitable manner, and enables the poor to educate th^ 
children at the minimum cost; and, surely, common schools 
have no higher mission or truer glory than that of bringing 
the blessed gospel of education and culture to the toiling 
masses. 

" 3. The stimulating effect of this feature of our system upon 
the number of scholars in attendance, need hardly be adverted 
to. its influence in this respect is direct, constant and power- 
ful. It is as if every tax-payer had paid a tuition fee, or rate- 
biU, in advance; and human nature must greatly change before 
such a fact will cease to be tflective in urging those who have 
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thus paid, to seek for an equivalent in the benefits of the 
schools. It sends tens of thousands to school, and keeps them 
there, who would never otherwise attend. 

" 4. The same consideration enhances and vitalizes the inter- 
est of parents, and of the public at large, in the schools, and 
thus promotes the welfare and prosperity of the schools them* 
selvea Where almost every man in the community is obliged 
to bear a part in the costs of education, whether he has any 
children of his own to educate or not» the number of those 
who take no interest in the subject will be the smallest possible. 
The payment of a dollar in local school taxes, will often take a 
man to a school meeting, and arouse him from his lethargy, 
when the logic and eloquence of a Horace Mann would have 
been in vain 

"5. This feature of our system simplifies and ensures the 
collection of the needful funds, gives stability to the financial 
affairs of the schools, and enables the local school boards to 
forecast the future, and know exactly what resources will be 
available from year to year. No new machinery is required; all 
school taxes. State and local, are collected at the same time and 
by the same officers as the State revenues are collected, and the 
same proceedings and penalties attach to delinquents. This 
element of our plan, I deem of very great value, exemptiog us 
from all annoyances and contingences incident to rate-bilk." 

The Superintendent of Indiana writes in answer to the inqui- 
ries before mentioned: 

" 1. Our public schools are free. The Constitution, in origi- 
nating these schools, provided that they should be free; ded'ar- 
ing it to be the duty of the Oeneral Assembly to 'provide by 
law for a general and uniform system of common schools, 
wherein tuition shall be vnthoiU charge, and equal to all.' 

« 2. These schools have been free since their origin, which 
was in 1852. 

« 3. Effect otfree schools upon attendance, interest of parents, 
jand the public at large. 
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(a) "Attendance: \?hen the free term closes and the school 
changes to a subscription or pay school, a very heavy per cent, 
of pupils withdraws, sometimes 25 per cent, sometimes 40, and 
even 60 and 70. In many cases, no efifort is made to continue 
the school as a pay school, there being no encouragement for 
such. 

(6) "Interest of parents: The above answers this question 
in one of its phases, namely, in willingness to send to the free^ 
but not to the 'pay school. In another phase, namely, ms\iing 
the schools. I am of the opinion that our people vi&U the free 
schools much more than they do the pay schools. 

(e) "Effect upon the public at large: This question com- 
prehends so much that I shall not be able to answer it save in 
a very restricted sense. 

"First These schools quicken the general educational spirit 
of the people, 

" Second. They call out systematized efforts. 

"Third. They give education more prominence, because of 
these systematized efforts." 

The Superintendent of Iowa writes: "The 'rate-bill' sys- 
tem of schools was abolished in Iowa ten years ago. During 
the decade which has since passed, while the number of persons 
of school age has increased ninety-one per cent, the number of 
schools has increased one hundred and thirty per cent., the at- 
tendance in the schools two hundred and twenty-three per 
cent, and the number of teachers two hundred and forty-seven 
per cent During the same period, the compensation of male 
teachers has advanced forty-seven per cent; that of female 
teachers ninety per cent; while the aggregate amount paid to 
teachers annually has increased four hundred and. eighty-six 
per cent For the support of common schools alone, Iowa 
annually expends upwards of tAo millions of dollars, — ^more 
than nine-tenths of which is raised by voluntary taxation. 

" And not only are the common schools as free as air to all 
youth of the State, from five to twenty-one years of age, with- 
out regard to sex, wealth, color, or nativity, but even the High 
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Sdbools and the Sfcate Univeraitj stand with open doors, in- 
▼itiog all to reoeive a higher ednoation 'without money and 
without price.' 

'* The adoption of a liberal policy in regard t > our schools in 
1858, and its subsequent continuance, haye operated as a pow- 
erful stimulus in the dcTelopment of our educational system, 
of which the figures previously given, bear abundant testimony." 

The Superintendent of Pennsylvania says in his reply: "I 
have had no experience under the plan of rate-bill public 
schools. Since 1834, the public schools of Pennsylvania have 
been wholly free. 

«I should oppose the introduction of the rate-bill system 
here, for the following reasons, founded upon observations 
made in neighboriDg States: 

<'l. It is a departure from the fundamental idea, in accor- 
dance with which public school systems were established. This 
idea is, as I understand it, that all money to be used for school 
purposes should come from a general fond, or be raised by a 
general tax — that instruction should be free to alL 

*< 2. It operates unequally on rich and poor. It relieves the 
rich of a tax which is imposed upon the poor. 

"3. It decreases the attendance of pupils at the sohcfols; for 
many poor parents will keep their children at home, in order 
to avoid the payment of rate-bills. This statement, I am satis- 
fied, vrill be borne out by a comparison of the educational sta- 
tistics relatiog to the matter in States where the system exists, 
and iu States where it does not 

" 4. If parents and the public generally do not take an inter- 
est in the education of their children for higher reasons, they 
will hardly do it, because they are compelled to pay rate-biUs. It 
is possible that in States where the expenses of the schools are 
defrayed altogether, or nearly altogether from the proceeds of 
a fund, the people may lose interest in them; but in Pennqrl- 
vania, where the people contribute over $6,000,000 per annum 
for school purposes, every cent of which is raised by taxation, 
and where $2,500,000 are paid yearly for text-books, we do not 
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need rate-bills to create any interest in school matters, which 
can arise from peenniary considerations. 

" In short, I haye not observed a single advantage that legiti- 
nxately grows oat of the rate*bill system, and I sincerely hope 
your fight against it in Connecticut will prove a successful one." 

The following extract is from the reply of the Superintendent 
of New Jersey: " I regret to say that, as our schools, like your 
own, are also partly supported by rate-bill, I cannot give you 
the information which you desire. 

" From your letter I judge you are striving to make your 
schools free; I, too, am striving for the same object. 

'' We, as American citizens, fail in providing for the greatest 
safe-guard to our Bepublic, just so far as we fail in providing 
free schools for our children. May the time soon come when 
'tuition fees,' that great barrier between poverty and intelli- 
gence, may not be known in our land. We have no right to 
ask the poor man to pay for the education of his children. It 
is capital that is made more productive and more valuable by 
intelligence in the community, and it is capital that should 
make education free." 

''For many years," says the Superintendent of New York, 
"before the 'odious rate-bill' was abolished in this State, it 
had been gaining a very bad reputation. It kept thousands 
of children out of the schools; it was, substantially, a tax upon 
parental affection and solicitude, and a stumbling block in the 
way of knowledge. Its operation could not be defended, and 
its abolition met with no objection. Its existence was even 
infamous. 

'' The law of 1867, providing free instruction to all the chil* 
dren of the State, though it did not go into operation till Octo- 
ber, has already resulted in an average daily attendance of pupils 
at the schools of the country districts, twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, greater than during the same period in the previous 
year. It has already been found necessary, from this cause, to 
increase the accommodations for the children in many districts. 
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A State tax for support of bcIiooIb is more equitable than 

< 

taxation of ooonties and smaller localities. 

"The late Oonstitutional Convention inserted a provision 
in the 'New Oonstitation' which will, probably, make our 
schools free daring the next quarter of a century. We 
rejoice, and are exceedingly glad." 

In the New England States the rate-bill is unknown except 
in Connecticut In most of these States the schools have 
always been free. The Superintendent of Maine says: "Our 
schools are as free as air and water to our children, costing 
ihemi nothing; and the parents pay self-imposed State taxes 
only. They have always been free, — never supported by tuition 
or rate-billa" 

The statement which follows, from the Superintendent of 
New Hampshire, is worthy of special notice, as it puts several 
points in strong light, concerning which, there is a difiference 
of opinion. He commences with the statement " that the pub- 
lic school^ of New Hampshire are free and alioays have been. 
They were never supported by * rate-bills ' or tuition. The very 
first legislation upon the matter of schools, Which was in 1693, 
made provision for their support by general taxation, and the 
same principle has uniformly prevailed from that day to the 
present The idea of the legislation, in this regard, in New 
Hampshire, seems always to have been, that the public school 
was a public interest of so super-eminent and universal ilbpor- 
tance, that it could rightfully claim to be fully supported at 
the public expense, and should not, even impliedly, be left to 
the uncertainty of vo/un/ary individual support, in the form of 
'rate' or 'tuition' contributions. I say voluntary individual 
support, for if I understand the * rate ' system aright, it is so 
far voluntary that any one may avoid paying rates, by with- 
drawing his children from school when the money raised by 
general taxes shall have been expended. Now, it seems to me 
that the only true idea is, that every child in the community 
should have free and equal access to the privileges and advan- 
tages of the common school. Under the rating system, the 
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child of the poor man, who cannot afford to pay tuition, or of 
the pennrions man, who will not pay it, is liable to be cheated 
ont of educational privileges which the child of the man of 
more abundant pecuniary means, or of more liberal disposi- 
tion, may enjoy. But the community should see to it that it 
receive no detriment from ignorance. It owes it to itself, and 
to the rising generation of citizens, that no child shall be sub- 
ject to the liability of being defrauded of equal privileges in the 
acquisition of the modicum of knowledge and mental discipline 
afforded by the public schools. Anything is dangerous that 
tends to rob the public school of one of its noblest character- 
istics, namely : impartial applicability to the whole rising generation. 
As it seems to me, the rate system does this; and improperly, to 
a certain extent, takes it out of its proper relation, and classifies 
it with schools established upon private and exclusive founda- 
tions. This must be a perversion of the true idea of the 
Common or PvJblio school. 

" Of course, you know better than I do, the practical opera- 
tion of a usage which deviates from the freedom principle, as 
does yours in Connecticut, in this matter of special rating; but I 
should suppose that it would materially impair the efiSciency of 
any common school system. I should suppose it would breed 
much trouble, generate bad blood, from attempts at evasion, 
and other causes which would work much injury. I should 
suppose it would tend to bring more or less odium upon the 
common school system. 

"A perfectly free system, sustained by general and equal 
taxation, and extending a perfect equality of privileges, tends to 
make the school the focus of the warm and glowing interest of 
all the parents, and of the whole community. The school is 
dignified in the popular mind, as a most important public con- 
cemment. It tends to cultivate a respect for school time, as 
something too precious to be lost in non-attendance, or irregu- 
lar attendance, — two pestilent evils, which should be put imder 
ban, rather than invited and perpetuated by appeals to poverty 
and avarice, as it seems to me is done by the rating figrstem. 
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''For I take it^ that while the children of those who pay the 
rate-bills may be in attendance during the whole term, prolonged 
by the rates, the children of thoEe who, through inabiUty or in- 
disposition, do not pay them, are not in attendance. Now the 
parents of those attending throughout the term, may have a 
due interest, while it could hardly be expected that the parents 
of those whose privileges are curtailed would have. I should 
suppose, too, that in respect of attendance, the rating system 
would seriously impede regular progress, would prevent proper 
classification, and would be a serious obstacle to gradation — 
that consummation so devoutly to be wished for by all who 
would have common school instruction do its perfect work. In 
fine, I can but believe that such a deviation from the idea, that 
the public school should be entirely free^ as is involved in the 
rating system, is highly detrimental to the interests of educa- 
tion." 

The Superintendent of Massachusetts says: "The public 
schools of every grade are entirely and absolutely, and as a 
matter of right, free to all the children on its soil, without 
distinction of sect, rank, color or race. 

''Our schools have been 'free schools,' and supported by 
general taxation, from a very early period, probably nearly 
two hundred years. After a pretty careful re^fxamination of 
this subject, since the receipt of your letter, I have become 
satisfied that, so far as the right of attendance is concerned, our 
public schools have been free — open to every child — from their 
origin; while different methods of supporting them prevailed 
during the colonial period of our history. I can find no in- 
stance to the contrary. This distinction has been overlooked 
by some who have] held other and adverse theories, and have 
attempted to find support for them in our venerable statute of 
1647, which was soon after adopted in Connecticut This stat- 
ute required that every town having fifty householders ' shall 
i^point one within their town to teach all 8ueh children as skdll 
resort to Atm,^ &c., whose wages shall be paid, either by the pa- 
rents or masters of such children, or by the inhxtlxUants in general, 
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by the way of supply ^ as the major part of those that order the 
pmdentials (Selectmen) of the town shall appoint. This statute 
provides: First, that the towns shall maintain a public school, 
open to all who choose to attend. Second, that the wages of the 
teacher may be paid, either by the parents or masters of the pu- 
pils attending the schools, or by the whole population, as the 
authorities of the town may decide. 

" These provisions of the law are a fair expression of the 
practice of the towns, from the origin of their schools to the 
date of its passage. This practice raried in different towiia, 
and at difEerent periods in the same towns. In most, the teacher 
was paid, either by voluntary contributions, or by the income 
of public property, given by individuals or by the General Court 
for this purpose, or by taxation; or, < general rate,' as it may be 
called. In others, he was paid in part by ' general rate,' partly 
by the voluntary contributions of the wealthy friends of educa- 
tion, or else by the parents of the scholars. But whatever 
might be the method of supporting the school, the obligation 
always rested on the town to keep it open to all who chose to 
attend. 

'* Gradually, these various modes conformed to that of taxa- 
tion or 'general rate,' so that in the revision of the laws under 
our Provincial Charter, in 1692, the following provision was 
substituted for that of the original law: 'And the Selectmen 
and inhabitants of such towns, respectively, shall take effect- 
ual care and make due provision for the settlement and 
maintainance of such school master, or masters.' 

"From the time of this enactment to the present, there is no 
reascm for doubt that our public schools have been not (mly 
free too aU^ but have been supported by 'general rate,' al- 
though no Statute has ever expressly defined or required such a 
method. 

" This system is in full haimony with the principles which un- 
derlie and give vital force to our civil polity. We believe, vrith 
Martin Luther, that it is the duty of a Chrifitiaa State to edu- 
cate all its children; that the education of the children of all 
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dasses in the same schools is the only fit way of preparing them 
for the right discbarge of their duties as equal members of a 
free State; that in no other way so well can the whole number 
of our children be made to attend upon our schools; or the 
schools themselves claim and secure so large a share of the 
care, sympathy and effort to give them efficiency from the 
fathers and mothers of our youth, or from the community at 
large. 

"Take from the pubUc schools of Massachusetts the two char- 
acteristic features of entire freedom of attendance, and support 
by general taxation, and you have at once robbed them of their 
highest value, as the means of educating our people, and 
inflicted an incurable wound on our social and civil State. 

" Of such a change I have no apprehensions. It will only 
come when our people shall have been smitten with more than 
Egyptian blindness." 

In Bhode Island, the " rate-bill" has been abolished during 
the present year. The Superintendent in speaking of this sys- 
tem says: "My own experience is that the whole system of 
rate-biUs is a mistake. The first idea of our fathers was, that 
schools should be established for the education of all the chil- 
dren of the land. The second idea was, that these schools 
should be free. The rate-bill system conflicts with this latter 
idea. The schools ought to be perfectly free in the country, 
as well as in the city. When the rate-bill system was estab- 
lished, the argument was, that if parents and guardians had to 
pay something for tuition, they would value the privilege more. 
The result has shown that this argument is entitled to no weight 
whatever; on the contrary, the effect is bad, in keeping many 
of the poorer scholars from school The children who are thus 
kept from school, are the very ones who need the advantages 
of a school most, and whose education it would be a saving to 
the public treasury to make entirely free. Either the State 
should appropriate enough, or require the towns to raise 
enough, to maintain /ra? schools for at least eight months of 
the year." 
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Got. Englisby of Oonneoticut^ in his annual mesBage, speak- 
ing of the public schools sajs: **Tfae report of the Board of 
Education shows the condition and management of the public 
schools to be greatly improyed throughout the State. It ap- 
pears that since the organization of the Board, in 1865, the 
public interest in education has increased to such an extent, 
that the amount contributed from all sources for the snpi>ort of 
the common schools, has more than doubled in that time, or 
advanced from $453,668 25, to $983,890 82. During the past 
year, it has increased more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars, and this mainly from taxes laid by the people upon 
themselves. 

" The Board are unanimously of the opinion that the rate-bill 
isfystem should be abolished, and the schools sustained at the 
common expense. It is certainly desirable that all the schools 
should be under a uniform system; and the fact that the free 
school plan has been very generally adopted throughout the 
State, while the rate-bill system is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule, renders the change an easy and prac- 
ticable one at the present time. The very idea connected with 
« common school is, that it should be free, or supported at the 
common expense, while the rate-bill is essentially a tuitional 
charge." 

There is a remarkable unity in the sentiments expressed in 
the communications here introduced. The conviction is be- 
coming universal, that the << rate-bill system is a dead weight 
upon our schools," and that they can never do the work they 
were designed to do, and are competent to do, so long as this 
qrstem is retained. Many of the difSculties referred to by these 
correspondents, are matters of daily experience with us. Not a 
term of school passes, where the rate-bill is resorted to, to pay 
the expenses of the school, that does not exhibit,some of these 
hindrances to the realization of the best interests of the schools. 

In all of the cities of the State, and most of the. larger towns» 
the rate-bill system was abandoned long ago. There is now 
no attempt to return to it, showing that all are satisfied that the 
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free school system is the best. In oommon with other States, 
we copied the rate-bill from the Eastern States. We now 
stand alone in retaining it. New York has recently abolished 
it — as we see by the Saperintendent's report — and with imme- 
diate and marked advantage to the schools, in the number 
in attendance, in the increased promptness and constancy in 
attendance of each pupil — as is shown by the general aTerage* 
of attendance as given by the statistics — and, as a necessary 
result, an increase of interest in the schools on the part of both 
parents and children, and in the more rapid progress of the 
pupils in their studies. 

The good of every school demands a thorough grading and 
classification of the pupils. The progress of classes depends 
upon the diligent industry of every pupiL One indolent, stupid 
boy or girl is a dead weight Upon the class. Frequent absence 
of a single scholar is a great hindrance, not only to his pro- 
gress, but to the advancement of the whole class. A single ab- 
sence of a single pupil is an evil, and should if possible be 
avoided. But the repeated absences of numbers in a class, as 
is the case in a multitude of our schools, is absolute destruction 
to the real value of class and school. Many teachers are often 
written down as worthless, because of the irregularity of the 
pupils in attendance. It is a fact too evident to be denied, that 
our schools are shorn of one-half their power for effective work 
by this cause alone. Every parent and school officer ought to 
be ready to exert every influence possible to change this state 
of things, and should be vrilling to do every thing in their 
power to put an effectual stop to this great evil. 

The whole tendency of the rate-bill Eiystem is to increase and 
perpetuate this annoyance. It offers a reward to absenteeism* 
The rate-bill is made out for each pupil for the time of attend- 
ance. Every day's absence lessens the rate. So great is this 
influence on many, that they keep their children from the 
schools entirely. Others, if they wish the services of the child 
for a half day, or a day, say it veill lessen the school tax, and 
I shall have the labor. These considerations furnish ample 
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ends it is found that the elcuse has been made more than a 
score of times* What interest can pupils acquire in study who 
are treated in this way year after year? They can have none 
at all; and it is really a wonder that the sehools do as much 
good as they do with so much against them. 

From the letters he receiTcd, the Superintendent ol Con- 
necticut was led to believe the following facts imd conclusions 
established: 

1. Many States copied the rate-bill from Connecticut 

2. All these, with one exception, have giyei!! it up. 

8. The results of the change are favorable, and meet univeiaal 
approval 

4r No State that has once tried the free system has since 
adopted the rate-bOl. 

5. The ftee system greatly increaEes the whole number in 
attendance. 

6. It lessens tardiness, irregularity, and truancy, and thus 
increases the average attendance. 

7. The free system elevates and dignifies the school in the 
esteem of the pupils. 

8. It enhances the interest of the parents. 

9. It quickens the educational spirit of the whole people. 

10. It has tended to lengthen the school terms. 

11. It has led to the erection of better school-houses. 

12. It economizes the expenditure of money, securing better 
results for the same money. 

18. The rate-bill is a prolific source of trouble and strife. 

14. It is burdensome and odious to the poor: imposing an 
unequal tax upon those more blessed in their children than in 
their basket and store; becoming a tax upon parental affection, 
and a barrier between poverty and intelligence. 

15. The free school tends to break down invidious distonctions 
and to fraternize the people. 

Need there be anything more said, or any more evidence 
adduced to lead those who have the power to abolish a system 
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aodeleierioasiothebestintereBtsoffliepablioflohoobi? HsTing 
adopted the system in oommon with other States^ let ns not 
longer retain it, since all the others haye abolished it» and 
many of them years ago. 

The Superintendent of Ck>nnectioat says of the rate-bill: "It 
is everywhere known as the " Odious" rate-bill. It got this 
name in the west, where it was copied from Oozmectioat^ but 
it feU under popular odium and condemnation, and now sur- 
yives in but one of those progressive States. In these times, it 
will bring odium upon any State that retains it The best 
schools in Connecticut are found where they are free." The 
same is emphatically true in Michigan. And can we afford 
longer to retain this system ? Let it at once be abolished. 

The County Superintendents are a unit in their utter con- 
demnation of the system. I doubt very much if a single teacher 
can be found who would not gladly sign a petition for the abo- 
lition of the rate-bilL Many of the township inspectors and 
district officers are loud in their denunciations of it, and the 
people themsdves demand a change. Not unfrequently do 
letters come to me with inquiries and statements like the 
following, dated Nov. 28, 1868: 

<*DeasSib: a large number of the people in my district^ 
wish a law passed, aUowiug a State tax for the support of 
schools. The present law operates very unevenly. A large 
number of my constituents desire a change in the present law. 
What can be done to secure this change." My reply is, the 
right of petition is open to all. The way to effect a change in 
the laws, is by a demand from the people by means of the 
petition. 

I cannot doubt that the present Legislature will proclaim to 
the world that our public schools shall hereafter be as free as 
the air we breathe. Nothing could be done that would more 
surely attract industry, intelligence and wealth to us than to 
make our schools free. With intelligent men there is no one 
consideration more weighty in determining where they will 
seek homes than the advantages of education. The education 
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of their ehildren is the first and paramotint consideration. 
They will sabjeot themselves to many disadvantages if they can 
thereby secure good schools. An inferior location will carry 
the day against the snperior one, if it famishes better facilities 
for education. 

Our reputation for good schools, and as having a good school 
i^stem, is an enviable one, and is attracting thousands to our 
unoccupied territory, and to engage in the numerous mechan- 
ical industries, bringing abundance of wealth to us, and devel- 
oping immensely more. Let not the *' odious rate-bill " be left 
to mar this prosperity, or blight the future so full of promise. 

TJBRAHTWft 

The district libraries have proved a failure. The reports from 
all parts of the State, are that no district libraries can be found, \/ 
except those belonging to some of the Union Schools. Many 
of the townships had secured the nucleus of a valuable library, 
consisting in many oases of hundreds of volumes. In the 
change from township to district libraries, the books became 
scattered, and now scarcely one can be found. 

What the real cause of the failure ig, is still, perhaps, a ques- 
tion. The friends of the change say that when the change was 
made, all means for replenishing and preserving these libraries 
were out off. The old law required the appropriation of $25 
annually as a library fund. The law permitting the change 
withdrew the appropriation, and substituted in its stead, the 
money obtained from fines. Sec 116 of Primary School Law. 
'*The dear proceeds of all fines for any breach of the penal 
laws of the State, and for penalties, or upon aoy recognizances 
in criminal proceedings, and all equivalents for exemption from 
military duty, when ccdlected in any county, and paid into the 
county treasury, together with all moneys heretofore collected 
and paid into said treasury, on account of such fines or equiva- 
lents, and not already appropriated, shall be apportioned by 
the county treasurer, between the first and tenth days of April 
each year, among the several townships in the county, a^rd- 
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iBg to &« number of ebildrafi tbMroin betwe^ (bo H^ oi &W 
iknd twenty yew9, as diown by the l«it woaal etatement of tba 
Comity Clerk ou file ia hi« office, whkb money ab%ll be applied 
to the purchase of books for the tow^ehip or cliatrict libmries, 
and for no other purpose." 

The use of this mwey tb»,for any other porpoae thim for 
these libraries 18 mvufeetly iUogaL The demsim given by the 
Sopreme Courts in ease of the School Board of Detroit tw- 
Th# Supanaaoi^ of Wayne county* was tbsji the enfite eimoutU 
of finest &e., collected, belongs to the lituraiy fond. This de- 
euMi gave into the hands of the school board of that city seT» 
eral thousand dollars to expend for books, and is yearly adding 
thousands more, so that already they have secured to the city a 
fine librazy, which is yet destined to rival any in the west 
Other cities have received some aid from this source to estab- 
lish and maintain a library. But in all the small country dis- 
tricts, and indeed in many of the larger towns, there has been 
almost no money distributed. In some instances the super- 
yisors have directed the appropriation of fines to the general 
fund. This order ci the supervisors, however, does not relieve 
the County Treasurer from his obligation to make the appro- 
priation as the law directi,^for the supervisors have no more 
centred over the finto than over the primary school moneys. 
School officers have the right to demand the return of all mon- 
'e3PS which have been otherwise appropriated, which this law 
has set apart for a library fond. Notwithstanding all this, but 
little has been appropriated for library purposes, and in the 
vast majority of townships, no appropriation whatever has been 
made. There have therefore, in fact, been no funds in the 
hands of the district officers that could be used as a library 
fund. Under these circumstances, np library could exist how- 
ever favorable other conditions might be. Hence, the friends 
of the district libraries claim* that the plan has not had a 
fair trial, or what would be nearer the truth, it has had no 
trial at all. 

The friends of ^wnship libraries claim that there is an ele- 
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mmi of weaknew in th« distriet iiystem whicb would pre- 
vent its succesafol operation, eyen under the most favorable 
cirenmBtanoes. 

The size of a library determines its valae as well as the char- 
acter of its books. A small library can exert but little influ- 
«iioe, while a large one would command uniyersal respect 
They therefore conclude that the township libraries, which had 
begun to exert an important influence, were destroyed by the 
division into the small, and comparativelj insignificant ones of 
the several districts. 

It is of little importance, perhaps, to discuss the relative 
Talue of district and township libraries There is, however, a 
question vital to the educational interests of the State that 
ought to be seriously considered, and immediate action taken 
in reference to it, and that is the creating permanent libraries 
in at least every town in the State. No one questions the value 
of these libraries, who has been at all acquainted vrith those 
communities that have had access to them. 

In the eastern States there are many towns whose chief at- 
traction is their public library. Of the value of these libraries, 
.€#e who has been familiar with us for many years thos speaks: 
" libraries supplement the school Their volumes are diligently 
used by the older pupils. In Framingham, where my home 
has been for many years, I .have closely observed the influence 
of a free, and well selected library upon the young. Large 
•numbers walk two, three, and ^ven four miles, every Saturday, 
to draw books. They have greatiy increased the means of early 
.edueation. The report from Farmington says: * The large 
majority of patrons now are school boys and school girls, who 
would otherwise, have access only to the Dime Novel or the 
New York Ledger. If one early becomes a good reader, and 
acquires a taste for reading, and a love of learning, he. vrill, 
for the rest, train himself, assured that his education is oz)ly 
begun when his school-days are ended. To complete it will be 
the aim and pleasure of his life. Give him access to, a library, 
.and. then place him where you will; let his calling be what it 
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may; though the sammons to labor be eariy and its rehaae 
late; still he will find leisure for stady, and will feel an insa- 
tiable desire for self-improTement This great end of study 
should largely determine both topics and methods of instruc- 
tion. To awaken such interest^ and urge such incentiTeSy to 
impart such impulses, and form such habits of thoroughness 
in study as will lead pupils to be studious through life, should 
be the controlUng aim of the teachers. Many instances of self* 
educated men, in different parts of the State, hare come to my 
knowledge, whose eminence and success are largely due to an 
early taste for reading, and access to libraries. Such facts 
should be given to our youth, especially those just entering 
upon the active pursuits of life, who are so apt to think that they 
can find no time for self-culture. But is the little leisure whioh 
they have, well improved ? Should the evenings be idled away » 
because the days must be occupied with business or labor?' " 

Another, equally familiar with the benefits of a public library, 
says: " Our library not only furnishes a supply of reading to 
the pupils of our schools — ^which is in the line of, and auxiliary 
to their school work — ^but it largely supplements it. It leads 
the pupils through a wide range of knowledge^ and <^ers them, 
also, a most healthy mental recreation. It comes in, too, as an 
educational power, in the case of those — or many of them — ^who, 
from indifference, or the necessities of physical labor, are not in 
our schools, though of school age; and so, also, it is a constantly 
educating power with many who have passed beyond the age 
of school instruction: the middle-aged men and women in our 
houses and shops, and on our farms, many of whom perhaps, 
had, when young, but little of the advantages of the school, 
and now find in the library a most welcome employment of 
their leisure evening hours. 

" A public library is the most economical provision of reading 
matter for a community. Thirty thousand volumes, owned by 
difibrent persons and families, would not be read as much as 
our three thousand now are; and we save, in private expendi- 
ture for books every year, for more than our library costs us. 



Tbe book peddlora saj that their bnsiiiefls is nearly rained by 
onr library*" 

Testimony of this character might be fomiahed without limit 
It does not» howeyerp seem necessary to urge the importance cf 
establishing and maintaining good township libraries. Some 
action shonld be taken immediately, to secure to the library 
fond a sufBcient amount to enable those who have the charge 
of them to add yearly new Yolnmes, as well as to preserve in 
good condition what may have been secured. The growth of 
these libraries may be slow, yet, with these constant additions, 
they wUl, in a few years, become exceedingly valuable. If 
authority could be given to the county Superintendent to 
look after moneys arising from fines, &c., which the law has 
set apart for library purposes, and the township system be 
again established, it is believed that valuable libraries would, 
in a few years, be found in every township in the State. The 
value of these libraries as an educating force, cannot be over- 
estimated. A greater good could not be bestowed upon a 
community, than to place within their reach a supply of well- 
selected books. Such a community would soon become noted 
for their inteUigence, industry, and high-toned morality. It 
would become such a people as makes the State strong, 
wealthy and respected. 

These libraries the people greatly need, and it is to be hoped 
that the want will be speedily met 

OOUNTV SUPKBIKTBNDEMTB. 

The following is a list of County School Superintendents 
now in ofiBce. Those in Berrien, Oass, Hillsdale, Ionia, Eala- 
masoo, Lapeer, Leelanaw, Manistee, Mason, Mecosta, Newaygo, 
Oakland, Ottawa, Shiawassee, and Van Buren, have been 
appointed to fill vacancies occasioned by death or resignation. 

When the law creating County Superintendents went into op- 
eration, Alexander Pope was duly elected in Houghton county; 
but it was found that the county had not the ten districts re- 
quired to entitle it to a Superintendent With the increase of 
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population, ike reqnitito number has since been reaobed^'iaid 
in accordance with what is known to be the design and spirit of 
the law» tiie office has been filled by the appointment of W. P. 
Sidnam. The organized counties not entitled to Bapetintend- 
ents, becanse not havuig ten districts, are Alpena, Antrim, Che- 
boygan, Chippewa, DeHi^ Emmet, Iosco, Mackinac, Manitoa, 
Marqnette, Menominee, and Ontonagon: 

COUNTY. NAME. P. O. ADDRESS. 

Allegan, J. M. Ballon, Allogan. 

Barry, J. H. Palmer, Nashyille. 

Bay, P. S. Heisardt, Bay City. 

Berrien, H. A. Ford, .Niles. 

Branch, A. A. Luce,. .Gilead. 

Calhoun, Eph. Marble, Marshall. 

Cass, A. H. Gaston, Cassapolis. 

Clinton, E. Mudge, Maple Bapids. 

Eaton, Frank A. Hooker, .Charlotte. 

Genesee, L. C. York,. Flint 

Grand Traverse, . . H. P. Blake, Trarerse City. 

Gratiot, G. S. Brown, Ithaca. 

Hillsdale, P. B. Cook, Litchfield. 

Houghton, W. P. Sidnam, Houghton. 

Huron, C. B. Cottrell,. Port Austin. 

Ingham, Geo. W. Brown, Williamston. 

Ionia, E. V. W. Brokaw, Ionia. 

Isabella, Albert Fox,. Isabella. 

Jackson, A. B. Darragh, , Jackson. 

Kalamazoo, W. T. Smith, Schoolcraft. 

Kent, C. C. Bicknell,. Cedar Springs. 

Keweenaw, James Pryor,. Eagle Harbor. 

Lapeer, J. H. Vincent, Lapeer. 

Leelanaw, Geo. N. Smith, Nortbport 

Lenawee, ....... .C. T. Bateman, Adrian. 

Livingston, L W. Bush, .Howell. 

Macomb, Dspiel B. Briggs, .Ilomeo. 

Manistee, Charles Hurd, Manistee. 
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Ibaonp ^ . . .Pr. £. Doty, Ludingtcm. 

Meooatii, G. W. Wanren, Big Bapidi. 

Midland, E. P. Jennings, Midland Oity. 

Monroey Cbftrles Toll, M<Hiroe. 

Montoalm, J. F. Covel, Palo. 

Muskegon, D, McLaughlin, Mnskegoii. 

Newaygo, Cynw Alton, Newaygo. 

Oakland, P. M. Parker, Pontiac. 

Ooaana, ^. Boyuton, Pentwater. 

Ottawa, A. W. Taylor, Grand Ha^en. 

Saginaw, J. S. Goodman, East Saginaw. 

Sanilac, C. S. Nims, Lexington. 

Shiawassee, F. W. Hewes, Oonmna. 

St Clair, J. C. Clarke, St Clair. 

St Joseph, C. M. Temple, White Pigeon. 

Tuscola, S. N. Hill, Tassar. 

Van Btiren, E. ClsTeland, Lawr^iee. 

Washtenaw, . . . . . J. D. Pierce, Ypsilanti. 

Wayne, L. B. Brown, BawsonTille. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



ALLEGAN COUNTY— James M. Ballou, Sup't, 

The schools in this county, have improYod very much since 
my former report was. mada At that time, only one* of the 
eight' Graded Schools was thoroughly graded and classified; 
during the year, four have passed through the process, and are 
now doing better work. The teachers show an increased in- 
terest in preparing themaelves for th^ir.work. They read edu- 
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oational works and reTiew their stadias. Some are taking 
/ especial pains to prepare the lessons which they are to hear 
^ recited, so as to be able to conduct their recitations without the 
aid of the text book. 

I occupied nearly the whole time for three months last win- 
ter, and three months during the summer in visiting schools. 
There has been great improvement in the year, especially in 
system and methods of teaching. During the winter, there 
were fifty male teachers employed, and one hundred and twenty 
females; and during the summer five males and one hundred 
and sixty females. In the winter, ninety-five per cent, of the 
female teachers were successfol, and eighty-four percent, of the 
male teachers. 
/ A number of large, comfortable and convenient school 
"^ houses have been built. Some districts are providing them- 
selves with apparatus, some are setting shade trees, and some 
are fencing their grounds. 

As far as I have heard, a sufficient tax has been voted to run 
the schook the coming year, without resorting to the " Bate 
BilL" 

Since making my former report I have granted two hundred 
and thirty-one certificates; fifteen of the first grade, twenty- 
three of the second, and one hundred and ninety-three of the 
third grade. My examinations have generally been well at- 
tended, and the citizens and school boards have manifested a 
commendable interest^ and many times my labors have been 
made pleasant by the kind assistance of the friends of education. 

I have held two County Teachers' Institutes this month, one 
at Wayland, commencing August 31, and ooe at Plainwell, 
commencing September 7, each continuing five days; and ex- 
pect to hold two more in October. Last April a State Teachers' 
Institute was held at Otsego, in this county, with a very large 
attendance. I have written several articles, which have been 
published in the local papers. 

The libraries in the coanty are in a poor condition, especially 
in the townships which have district libraries. The nine town- 
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ships which haye township libraries are doing some better. 
Some townships are increasiDg their libraries every year. I 
have ordered books for some of the townships, and others have 
library moneys on hand. 

Last spring I introduced the system of monthly reports, and 
I am satisfied that they have done much good. 

Upon the whole I am well pleased with what has been 
accomplished by our schools during the year. 



BABBT COUNTY-^oHK H. Palmbb, Sup't. 

The report from this county must necessarily be imperfect^ 
from the fact that three townships have failed, thus far, to 
make any report to the County Superintendent for the current 
year, and nothing is known of their condition further than what 
has been gathered in the annual round of school visitation. 

Generally, the prospect is encouraging. There is in man; 
localities more interest displayed in all matters pertaining to 
education than has ever before been known in this county, and 
a spirit of emulation, impossible under the old system, is doing 
much to build new houses, repair old ones, secure good teach- 
ers, sustain discipline, and keep the cause of the school upper- 
most in the minds of the people. It is true, however, that in 
some portions of the counly, the early prejudice against the 
"new arrangement," as the present system of county super- 
vision is generally termed, is not wholly extinct^ but there is 
far less of it than a year ago, and I do not think five hundred 
votes could be obtained in Barry county for a return to the old 
method. 

The schools have, during the past year, been \nore than 
usually successful, although a few reports have been made of 
lack of ability to govern on the part of one or two young 
teachers. Upon investigation it was generally made manifest 
that some of the censure for mismanagement rested with 
patrons and officers, as well as with the teachers, and so sel- 
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dom does it ocear that a teacher fails to make an average bug- 
oess where the sdiool boards earnestly cooperate in snstainlng 
good order, that it is the almost neeessaiy conclusion that 
failures to *' govern and teach " are as often the result of bad 
management on the part of the district, as on the part of the 
teacher. 

In granting eertifloates as muKtk of an eSort has been made 
to raise the standard of qualifications as vras deemed judicioBS 
under the circumstances. The first necessity was to supply 
the schools with teachers; and the standard was graduated 
more according to that idea than any resolution of Association 
or State Convention. 

the whole number of applications for the year ending Sept. 
7th, 1868, was 316. The whole number of certificates granted, 
279. First grade, 8; second grade, 83; and third grade, 188. 
Bef usals, 37. The number of refusals may be small when com- 
pared with other counties, but it is aU that I could reject and 
keep the schoolrooms filled with qualified teachers. 

It may not be improper to mention the fact that among my 
best teachers are some who have enjoyed the privileges of the 
Normal School. So well satisfied am I of the immense benefits 
resulting from thorough training for the responsible work of 
teaching, that I think the State would be a gainer were there 
such a school in every congressional district in the State. 

Three Institutes have been held in this county during the 
past year, which were well attended and proved to all connected 
with them very pleasant and profitable. Three common school 
celebrations have also been held, and the results in tovmships 
in which they were held were very gratifying. One hundred 
and fifty-seven visits have been made to schools, thirty-seven 
evcfning lectures on matters immediately connected with school 
interests have been delivered, and seven sessions held with 
district boards and inspectors for special purposes. 

While the prospect is thus fair, there are some things not so 
pleasant to look upon, which deserve notice. About one-eighth 
only of the schools have dictionaries, some ten or a dozen have 
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outUne maps, bat they were all purchased some years ago and 
are, many of them, by the lapse of years and political changes, 
rendered well-nigh useless. 

They are generally well supplied with report books, but in 
cases where they own these valuable aids they are not always 
used. 

Primary charts, State maps, writing charts, globes, in sht^t, 
almost all kinds of school f ornitore are known only in nama 

The aterage value of school-houses is $398 36, an increase 
OTer last year of |15 13. Too many good houses stand open' 
to the highway, and thus meet with many easily avoided mis- 
haps, and are broken down, and reported as "unfit for use," 
long before such a report would be necessary were they pro- 
tected by strong enclosures. But nine houses in the county 
are properly fenced. 

Wages average a little higher this year than last for female, 
and not quite so high for male teachers. The average for fe- 
males in 1867 was $13 98. This year it is $17 65. For male 
teachers in 1867 the average was $37 30; this year it is $36 02. 
The wages have not kept pace with the advance in other coun- 
ties bordering on this, and the result is that many of the best 
teachers go away from home to pursue their calling. 

With all these drawbacks, it is safe to say that there has been 
a general improvement, and the good work is still going on. 
What is needed more than any thing else is a knowledge on 
the part of the people, of how much their own immediate 
prosperity depends upon the education of the masses. When 
every voter shall feel that he puts money into his pocket when 
he invests a portion of his means in the necessaries for the 
spread of general intelligence, rather than that he takes his 
money out of his pocket to his own irreparable loss, the 
millennium of the Common School is not far away. 
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3A.T COXJNTY— P. S. Hkbwlrdt, Sup't. 

Almost the entire county of Bay, with the exception of the 
towns lying on the Saginaw rvrer, is comparatiTely a wilder- 
ness. The schools in the distant townships are small, but I 
am happy to say, the houses are mostly new, commodious, and 
in good condition. 

In the Tillage of Wenona, opposite Bay city, there was buHt 
in 1867, a fine brick sohool-house, and a school was opened in 
Januaiy last; and both the building and the school are an 
honor to the place. 

District No. one in Portsmouth, made provision for a brick 
building, and I believe it will soon be completed, and in Bay 
dtj there is in process of erection, a high school building, to 
cost $50,000. 

The people are more attentiye to educational interests than 
when I first came here, yet salt and lumber have still more than 
their share of attention. 

In visiting the schools, I can scarce ever prevail upon any of 
the district officers to spend any time at the school-house with 
me, and seldom any of the parents; but I hope in my next 
round of visitation to find an improvement in this respect 

The following is a summary of work done during this year: 

No. of schools visited, 18 

" " teachers examined, 89 

« " certificates granted, 31, viz: 2 first grade; 8 second 
grade; and 21 third grade. 



BERRIEN CX)XJNTY— H. A. Pobd, Sop'^r. 

The anticipations of my first annual report have been mainfy 
realized. The year has been full of encouragement. It has 
been a year of hard work, but of hopeful progress. A round of 
visits to the winter schools was made, also a very thorough 
series of inspection of the summer schools. I have now seen at 
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least one school in every district of Berrien county, save two, 
where schools were closed every time I have passed through. 
No visit has been made without minute observation and record 
of the condition of school-house and surroundings, as well as of 
teacher and taught, followed by due commendation, criticism 
and suggestion. Directors have frequently accompanied me, 
and patrons have at times, but too rarely, been met in the 
schools. The pupils have usually been addressed briefly, and 
all expected interest awakened. To these visits, in paxt, are 
due greater attention to duty by teachers and pupils, higher 
ambitionS; and a better state of feeling in the community toward 
our office and work. They have sometimes been followed by 
educational meetings, generally well attended. 

In the former report << satisfactory results " in the matter of 
Teachers' Institutes were promised. In this I am happy to say 
that a course of six Institutes, held in the principal villages of 
the county during last April and May, was highly successfuL 
The sessions were largely attended by teachers, citizens and 
school children; and the evening meetings were, for the most 
part, all that could be desired. To these Institutes I chiefly •>/ 
credit the better methods of instruction and government ob- 
served in many of the summer schools. A similar series vrill be 
held next spring. During the last fortnight of this month (Oc- 
tober), a County Institute vrill be held at Berrien Springs, / 
which will be made as thorough a training-school as our time 
and facilities will permit. The assistance of several of the best 
educators in the State is promised, and a large attendance ex- 
pected.^ At this meetiog I shall endeavor to secure the forma- 
tion of a County Association. The teachers of Si Joseph and 
Benton townships, at their own instance, are already moring 
for the organization of a local society. Others, there is reason 
to hope, v?iU shortly spring up throughout the county. In the 

* Sixtjr-two teachers were registered, with ten lecturers— seventy-two members, all told. 
It was the first County Institute ever held in Berrien. Teachers paid for their board, and had 
text-books to buy. Bad weather prevailed during the first week. Under the circumstances, 
it was considered a decided succes& A Cocnty Teachers' Association was formed, with a 
Vice-President in each township. 
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same line of e£Ebrt, I am urging the formation of a normal class- 
in each of the principal union and select schools in the county^ 

During the year 196 certificates have been granted — ^29 first, 
69 second, and 98 third grade. At the dose of my first year of 
service, an elevation of the standard of professional edacatiou 
was announced, in the following terms: 

<' Teachers receiving certificates from me daring the remain- 
ing year, must present in their examination some evidence^ 
that they have received the benefits of either normal schools,, 
teachers' institutes, teachers' books, magazines, or other means. 
of special preparation for their work, or have gathered equiva- 
lent knowledge from their experience. This requirement will 
be imperative." 

The result, as manifested in examinations since held, is sat- 
isfaotc^y. Teaching in Berrien county is becoming a profes- 
sion. This is partly due to the Institutes, but more to the 
liberal introduction of professional books and magazines. I 
l^ve not hesitated, while keeping in full view the thirteenth 
section of the County Superintendents' Act, to make it a part 
of my work to place in the hands of teachers the best aids- 
accessible, at the cheapest rates procurable. Many valuable 
books have thus been added to teachers' libraries, and a sur- 
prising number of professional magazines subscribed for. Of 
a^ single one of these over a hundred copies are taken — more, 
it is said, than are taken in any other county of the State* 
Some progressive teachers have also supplied themselves with 
the cheaper articles of apparatus, school mottoes, and the like 
Most of the teachers whom I found on duty eighteen months 
ago, who have not dropped or been dropped from the ranks^ 
have increased their knowledge and improved their methods*. 
An unusual number of excellent teachers have been attracted 
hither from New England, New York, Ohio, and other States^ 
noted for their superior educational systems. 

I have continued the publication of the Berrien School Jour- 
nal, issuing three numbers per year, and about eight hundred 
copies of each. They have been gratuitously sent to school. 
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officers, teachers, and others concerned, without expense to the 
oonnty, except (in two cases only) for the time I haye occupied 
in their preparation and publication. No other means of com- 
munication so efiTectiye haye been deyised. My impression, de- 
riyed from the' results abeady reported, is that the "Letter to 
the Annual Meetings," in the August number, urging the abo- 
lition of the rate-bill and other reforms, has alone been worth 
to the county the expense of fiye years of school superintend- 
eney. The pressure upon the columns of the county papers 
during a heated political campaign, together with the growth 
of work upon my hands and the limited time allowed me for 
official business, has preyented the supply of much educational 
matter for the public eye, otherwise than through the Joiunal. 
Selected articles, howeyer, haye occasionally been furnished, 
and original contributions to the extent of, perhaps^ four ayer* 
age columns. I desire here to place on permanent record an 
expression of special obligations to the conductors of our looal 
press, for their uniform courtesy and ready assistance in the 
work. 

The state of feeling among the people is encouraging, though 
much remains to be done in awakening a practical interest in 
the common schools. Eyery facility has been afforded me by 
school officers and citizens generally for the performance of my 
duties, and genuine hospitality has been freely offered. The 
annual meetings this fall were moderately well attended, so far 
as heard from, and a liberal spirit was manifested. The "relic 
of barbarism," yclept the rate-bill, was wiped out in many dis- 
tricts, and proyision was made for the better pay of teachers, 
for their board at one place, for repairs, priyies, fences, tkj^j^ 
ratus, the purchase of wood, instead of assessment per scholar, 
and other improyements on the old order of things. A spa-* 
cious brick building for the colored school in Niles city has bean 
finished since my last report. Further steps haye been taken 
for the enlargement of their school accommodations at Si Jo- 
seph and Buchanan. At Oalien Station, the small building 
now used is to be conyerted into a handsome two-story edificCi 
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124 by 50 feet. A &imilar impzoyement, to cost $2,000, has been 
Toted at the wide-awake tillage of New Troy. District No. 1, 
Ohickaminf?, has an elegant and commodious brick hoose nearly 
ready for occapation. In view of the rather limited population 
and wealth of the district, it is the best school in the county. 
A number of districts are building anew, or thoroughly repair^ 
ing'old hou8e& But five of the log cabins remain; and nearly 
all the frame and brick buildings may be reported fit for use. 
Another year, I trust, will see a new house up in every district 
where the one now used is unfit for occupation. 

Some districts, but still too few, have moved toward the 
8Ui^ly of facilities for the teacher's work, and have provided 
the requisite ** Manual'' for the proper teaching of charts al- 
seady in use, also outUne maps, globes, and other apparatus, the 
extension of bla<d:boards, etc I think the important article of 
ohaUs, (''the best schools are founded in chalk,") will be more 
generally provided hereafter, there having been a little special 
agitation of this subject ! 

Any full report of the condition of our school libraries is im- 
practicable just now, but the Inspectors' reports will make a 
tolerably correct exhibit of their state, as particular request was 
made for accurate returns under this head. Uy own inquiries 
have convinced me of their inutility under the present system^ 
except in a very few instances of town libraries. The district 
libraries are of no account whatever. The library moneys rarely 
fail to be misappropriated. 

I dose this, my second Annual Bepor t, with a profound sense 
^Lgratitude to Almighty Ood, that I have been permitted to 
assist in the delightfal, though laborious and often delicate, 
work of inaugurating the system of Oounty Superintendence in 
Michigan. I^ " on earth there is nothing great but mao, and in 
man there is nothing great but mind," no callings can take 
higher rank than those which have to do with mental develop- 
ment and preparation for the future. They demand the best 
energies of the intellect, and the best impulses of the heart 
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Theirs is a work for eternity and immortlEdity. Who is snffi-- 
oient for these things? 



BEANCH COUNTY— A. A. Luce, Sup't. 

Since receiving the appointment to the office of Superintedent 
of schools in Branch county, February 12th, I have visited every 
school district — and some of them twice — making, in all, one» 
hundred and sixty-two visita 

E3caminations were held in all the townships, during iiie 
spring. Two hundred and five applicants (11 male and 194 
female) were examined. Of these, there were granted sixty- 
seven second grade, and seventy-seven third grade certificates^ 
and sixty-one rejected. 

ITo Institutes have been held as yet, but I have engaged 
to hold two during the present month. One at Bronson, 
commencing on Monday, Oct 19th9 aad one at Girard, Oct. 
26th. I 

The school-houses are not as good as could be wished, jet^ 
there appears to be a manifest desire for improvement. There 
are in the county, five log school-houses, seven of brick, eleven 
of stone, and the remainder of frame. Of the latter, there are 
ten unfit for use. In six of these districts, however, they are 
building, or preparing to build new and commodious houses^ 
either of brick or stone. 

Movements are. being made looking to the erection of new 
houses for the use of the union schools of Bronson aod Quin<r|r'^ 
There are but few houses properly supplied with furniture— a 
blackboard bdng the extent — ^and-no apparatus* of any kind, in 
more than a dozen of the dii^aiots; and we know Qf no way to 
remedy this evil unless we can make the patrons of our s^^ipols 
see that they are wasting their money, and not oplj this, but 
what is of infinitely more value — ^the.time of their children, by 
not providing them with the ]:rqper means of imprQvement^ 
This condition of things grows more out of lack of Im^bwiedge 
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of what k needed, than want of real interest in the wants of 
their children. I hare attended several very enthusiastic 
school celebrations in different parts of the connty. 

We are getting rid of the rate-bill as fast as possible. 
Another yer j notable feature is, that of the 140 teachers em- 
ployed during the past season, but two have failed to perform 
their work satisfactorily. 

I have been very cordially received in all parts of the county, 
and I found a greater degree of interest manifested in the 
schools, than I had been led to expect from previous reportk 

Now, while there is so much that is encouraging, yet a great 
deal remains to be done in order to make our schools what 
they should be. School yards should be fenced, shade-trees 
planted, chairs and tables provided, siding nailed on, window- 
panf s puttied in, comfortable desks and seats put in, globes, 
niaps, blocks, and counting-frames provided; and last, but not 
least, let the patrons of the schools go and see for themselves 
what the teachers are doing. Let all these things be performed 
and success is sure. Neglect them; and the failure will be7just 
as marked. 



CALHOUN COUNTY— Ephkaim Mabblb, Sup't. 

WOBK, ETC. 

Since November last I have held twenty-nine meetings for 
the examination of teachers^ and bave licensed two hundred 
and sixty-threie to teach.' Of the first-grade, six; of the second 
grade, ninety-three; and of the third grade, one hundred and 
sixty-four. At many of these meetings a part of the time has 
been, devoted to institute work and the discussion of topics of 
interest to those engaged in: teaching. There has been one::In- 
Istitnte hdd by the State in the city of Marshall. There, w^e 
'present one hundred and twenty-thr^e teachers^ who mani- 
fested the most Uvely interest throughout, and the effect, of 
which has been. already seen in the improveiipent made since 
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then in tlie ''art of teaching." I have made one hundred and 
fourteen visits to schools and districts, nearly all of 'which had 
schools in operation at the time. School boards were very 
prompt in -visiting with me last winter, until the sleighing came 
on; but after that the temptation to use it for lumbering pur- 
poses, &c., was too great to be resisted, and I was obliged to 
^0 alone. 

During the year, thus far, I have issued three circulars to 
teachers and patrons, besides having written several articles in 
the interest of education which have been published in one or 
more of the county papers. I have held five educational meet- 
ings, which were very well attended and considerable interest 
•evoked. The object of these meetings was, that a familiar talk 
with the people might be had about matters of interest to their 
schools. I am of the opinion that much good can be accom- 
plished in this way during the long winter evenings. Much 
time has also been spent in official correspondence in the form 
of answers to letters of inquiry concerning our schools, etc. 
More might be said of the work done if space would allow. 

BUILDINGS. 

Several new buildings have been, and are being erected. A 
very fine one in the city of Marshall, is being built, at a cost of 
about $50,000; these figures are taken from the report of the 
building committee, and include the seating, heating appara- 
tus, grading of the lot, &c. Owing to the'^failiire on the part 
of the contractors, the work has gone on very slowly, so that 
there is very little, if any hope of its completion before the end 
of the present school year. Many districts throughout the 
county, are contemplating, the building of new hovsea of 
greater or less dimensions. Those having sufficient adudars 
for a graded school, are Bedford, Tekonsha, Athens and Al- 
bion. The former has a house with rooms sufficient to accom- 
modate one hundred and over of scholars; the luilter htm a 
house hardly soffident to warrant a school of any kind. In 
Albion, an attempt tA grading wai made fault yeari agaiivit iNm- 
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dderable opposition; money was voted to be raised suflScient 
to begin the work. The case was finally carried into the 
courts, where it still remains. Notwithstanding the many 
hindrances, money sufficient to defray the expenses of the en- 
suing school year was raised at the late annual meeting, and 
the friends of the enterprise are sanguine of success, not only 
as regards the pending suit, but the final triumph of the under- 
taking, when the present obstades shall have been removed. 
In the village of Bedford, and also the village of Athens, two 
teachers have been employed during the winter for considera- 
ble time past, and the work of grading will be commenced 
soon, if not this year. 

The schools of the city of Battle Creek, with a corps of eigh- 
teen teachers, supported by an efficient school board, are in a 
very flourishing condition. Great effort is being put forth» and 
as far as their means will allow, every appropriation is made 
for the purpose of making them rank among the best in the 
State. The Union school in the village of Homer, Buperin-> 
tended by Prof. H. N. French, has closed a year of general 
prosperity. A Union school with the people of Homer, has 
been, bat is no longer an experiment; having passed beyond 
the doubtful issue. Prof. French is employed to superintend 
the Marshall school this year. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS, FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 

In going about the country, school grounds have been found 
somewhat improved over last year. 

In a few cases, new and better furniture has been added to 
the school-houses. Also, apparatus. This is, however, an ex- 
oeption to the general role, as many are still wholly without, 
either. 

TEACHERS 

Axe giving more attention to the <* theory and art of teaching,'" 
llian was apparent among them. at first; so that with their 
present attention and devotion to. the work, good results caA 
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be expected. It only remains for the people to provide better 
houseSy and other necessary facilities, to make our schools all 
that can be desired. About fifty-Qve per cent, of them read 
the Bible in school, and seventy-five per cent have either scrip- 
ture reading, prayer or singing. . Forty-five per cent, of them 
are readers of an educational journal, against twenty-six per 
cent of last year. With regard to their experience, I have only 
to say the average age of our teachers is twenty-three years and 
a-half. Their pay, outside of the Union Schools, will average 
$16.56 per month, exclusive of board. 

BESULTS. 

In comparing the results of the past year with the yelEur 
before, there is much to encourage; and notwithstanding the 
work is not progressing as rapidly as we could wish, yet we 
look forward with satisfaction to the time when the cause of 
popular education will receive its share of the attention of the 
people. 



CASS COUNTY— A. H. Gaston, Sup*t. 

During the past year the changes in school districts have 
been few. The sentiment still exists vnth a few that their 
school-house must be near them; and they prefer the certainty 
of a poor school on their comer, to a good one a mile or two 
distant. In each town in the county there are too many school 
districts; and yet the demand is for more. I advise and pleads 
and only beat the air — as some patrons will plead and inspect- 
ors will grant. Could the township system prevail, and the 
County Superintendent of schools have some authority, per- 
haps some tendenciies to weakness and inefficiency might be 
arrested. As my predecessor reported, there are some fine 
school buildings in the county, with grounds attached, which, 
with a little expense, might becoine really beautiful. The sen- 
timent of the county is for better houses; and those being built 
are a very decided improvement on the past. Of the one hun- 
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dred and twenty-one school bnildmgs in the county, at least 
seventy-eight are not enclosed by any semblance of fence, and 
some, for want of a few rods of ground, seem to haog by mere 
.sufferance, to the highway. There are thirty-nine without a 
privy, and twenty-four more have only one privy each. There 
are sixteen school-houses without a chair, and one township 
entirely destitute of chairs in its school-houses. In a ciroular 
to school districts I have directed special attention to some of 
these defects, hoping that at the next annual meetings some 
beneficial action might result. 

In April last, a two-days' Teachers' Institute was held in the 
southeast part of the county, with a good degree of interest 
There was an Institute at Cassapolis in July, also for two days, 
^ith similar interest. These were intended as preparative for 
future effort Arrangements were made for an Institute at 
Dowagiac, to commence Aug. 3l8t, which failed for want of 
teachers. Such educational means are not yet sufficiently 
^known in the county to be a permanent success. 

Nearly all the teachers holding first grade certificates, have 
iionored the character of the certificates given them. There 
are thirty such certificates now held in the coimty. Many of the 
teacherd with second and third grade certificates have won credit 
for themselves. Some of them promise to be very successful in- 
'Structors. Most of these two classes will be reexamined this 
fall, affording opportunity for a sifting process. 

Some of the most successful teachers have been much em- 
barrassed by that relict of barbarism — ^the raJteA/UL In those 
terror-stricken schools — ^with a teacher worthy of his hire— the 
ory of rate-bill, by some skin-flint, will cause pupils to leave the 
«ohool-house as if it were on fire. Oh, for a power to feed a 
hungry child with mental food, and thus arrest that wotst of 
want — of natural affection. The Library fund is not very fruit- 
ful to either good or evU. It is either idle or misapplied. 
Perhaps it can be made to do good. If it can, it must have a 
brazen face and an iron sinew, and meet indifference, scorn and 
opposition. 
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In the past nine months, one hundred and five schools (105) 
have been visited. Ten schools were either closed or having 
brief vacaiions, virhen visits vrere attempted, and six schools 
have not jet been reached for v^ant of time. I have delivered, 
in the various townships, fifteen lectures on practical educational 
topics. 

I have met a most cordial support from all parts of the 
county. The general opinion is emphatic in favor of a thor- 
ough general supervision of the educational interests of the 
county. I am not only sustained, but urged on, in efforts to 
secure a better class of teachers, more appropriate school build- 
ings, and better and fuller aids for imparting instruction. With 
such encouragement from the friends of education, a cheering 
and successful future may be anticipated. 



CLINTON COUNTY— E. Mudge, SupV. 

Another year of school work is past To me it has been one 
of unremitting effort. About one hundred and seventy schools 
liave been visited, one-half day being spent in each school. 
Two hundred and forty-one teachers have been examined and 
licensed, and twenty-seven applicants rejected. Eight school 
celebrations have been held, which were occasions of much in- 
terest and profit, being participated in by fifty schools and 
thousands of school patrons. Twenty-two lectures have been 
delivered before good audiences, and in difierent parts of the 
xxy^ty. Besides i^e above, one month was devoted to a special 
•efbrt tor the purpose of securing a uniformity of text books. 
Pive schools wer^ visited each day, and the importance of this 
matter brought directly to the attention of school boards. The 
Tcsult met our highest anticipations. Six Saturday Institutes 
liaye been held, pprtidpated in by many teachers and friends 
of education. In these Institutes questions of practical impor- 
tance were discussed, and teachers enjoyed a free and fantjliar 
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interohaDge of views upon many topics pertaining to their 
duties in the school room. 

In addition to the above official labors, two private Insti- 
tutes, each continuing five weeks, were held in the village of 
Maple Kapids. These Institutes were attended bj 94 different 
students, nearly all of whom were teachers. The Clinton Edu- 
cational Monthly, a paper devoted to the interests of schools» 
in Clinton county, has been regularly issued since the month 
of March, which already has a circulation of nearly 900 copiesi. 
and has proved a very valuable auxiliary in performing the 
duties of my office. This little paper is read by neaily every 
teacher in the county, and has a circulation in nearly every 
school district. Teachers, Clergymen, and other friends of 
education, have rendered essential aid in furnishing articles 
for publication. 

Everywhere I have been kindly received by teachers and 
scholars; and the citizens of the county have invariably mani- 
fested the warmest sympathy and hospitality, for which I feel 
myself under many obligations. The supervisors have in- 
creased my salary; allowing me $850 for 200 days service. 
Everywhere, there are indications of a growing interest in the 
cause of education. This is manifest in the very earnest effort 
teachers are making to qualify themselves for their work, ii^ 
the very liberal appropriations many districts are making for 
the support of schools, and the earnest efforts made by schol- 
/ars for the acquisition of knowledge. Everywhere it is ac- 
knowledged that the schools are becoming better. The preju- 
dice against the new order of things, is fast giving way, and 
enlightened citizens everywhere acknowledge its advantagea 
over the former imperfect system of supervision. We submit 
a few items under the following specific heads: 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It is hardly expected that in a new county, like CUiiton^the 
school edifices vrill compare in beauty of design, convenience 
and value with those in older portions of the State; and yet^ 
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Gliaton can boast of many fine school buildings. St. Johns 
has a three story brick stnictnre, erected at a cost of about 
$14,000. The rapid growth of the town since its erection has 
rendered this building insufficient, and the question of enlarge- 
ment is receiving considerable attention. The village of Elsie, 
numbering scarcely forty families, has erected, during the past 
year, a neat and commodious wood structure, at a cost of 
$3,000. DeWitt^ Maple Rapids, and Wacousta, have money on 
hand for the erection of fine buildings, and they are to be 
erected with as little delay as possible. Many country houses 
are fine structures and reflect much credit upon the citizens of 
the respective localities. The subject of consolidation of small 
districts is receiving considerable attention, and is meetiiig 
with favor. There are in the county 129 school-houses; one 
brick, one hundred and two frame, and twenty-six log. Ten 
have been built during the past year. Eighteen are unfit for 
use. Very little attention has been given to the subject of ven- 
tilation; but we notice that in some of the new houses the sub- 
ject has not been Entirely overlooked. The grounds are very \/^ 
generally insufficient, and some houses are entirely without 
play grounds, the children being compelled to resort to the 
highway for exercise. Many districts are giving attention to 
the enlargement and ornamentation of school grounds, and 
many of the new structures are on pleasant and ample sites. 
We have marked 22 shaded, and 18 fenced. The furniture, in 
yery many houses, is badly injured, and poorly constructed and 
arranged. The seats are too high for the smaller pupils, and 
the teacher's desk is a model of inconvenience. 

APPiLBA.TUS. 

l^ot a school in the county is wall supplied with apparatus. 
The blackboards are generally very small, and unfit for use; 
and but two artificial globes are to be found in the county. No 
numerical frames, object lesson forms, &c., &c. A few districts 
are supplied with dictionaries, outline maps, and cards for juve- 
nile instruction. In a circular to school patrons, I urged the 
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importance of these aids to instrncticn and illustration, and 
advised the appropriation of a small sum to purchase much 
needed apparatus. Only a few districts responded. A house 
and a teacher are considered the only prerequisites to a good 
school. The purchase of these most essential aids, is considered 
a waste of money. 

SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of schools in the county, including mx 
private, was 133; No. graded, six. The whole number of 
scholars enrolled in winter schools, 4,677; per cent of attend- 
ance, about eighty. The aggregate number of pupils enrolled 
in all the schools of the county the past summer, was 3,835, of 
whom 2,445 were met by the county Superintendent in his tour 
of visitation. The average attendance was about sixty-four per 
cent, of the enrollment: May attendance, eighty-four per cent.; 
June, sixty-five; July and August, fifty. The school census of 
1867, gives 7,221 scholars to this county, the enrollment indi- 
cating that not more than one-half of the children between five 
and twenty years of age attended school during the past year. 
The schools are poorly classified. Pupils are found considera- 
bly advanced in one or two branches of study, while others are 
wholly neglected. A better day we believe, is dawning. More 
attention is beginning to be given to the grading and classi- 
fication of the district school?. In my last annual report^ I 
announced that only twenty per cent of 130 schools had a uni- 
formity of text-books; but as the result of a special effort, 
referred to above, the importance of this matter being brought 
directly to the attention of school boards, about 100 schools have 
secured a uniformity. This will give teachers a better chance 
for classification, and must render the schools much more effi- 
cient Popular sentiment is becoming more and more favora- 
ble to the closing of schools on 'Saturday of each week; only 
sixty-six teachers being required, during the past summer, to 
teach on that day. Blanks were issued to directors just before 
the annual meeting, requesting that they be filled and returned 
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to me. The reports indicate liberal appropriations of money^ 
by tax, for the support of schools daring the present school 
year, and prophecy the early annihilation of the detested and 
detestable ** rate-bill" I hope the Legislature during the coming 
winter, will give to the State a free school system. 

4 

TEACHERS. 

The number of male teachers employed in the schools dur- 
iag the past year, 40; females, 141 — making 181 different, 
teachers. With few exceptions, the teachers have been earnest, 
faithful workers. It is true that many are of a low grade as to* 
qualifications; but most of them are laboring with commenda- 
ble zeal, to improve. My first tour of examination made ono^ 
year ago, showed the average standing of teachers to be 80 per 
cent The spring examinations gave an average of 82 per 
cent.; and the examinations just past show the average stand- 
ard of qualifications to be 88 per cent. ; a gain of 10 per cent, 
in one year. The marking was very accurate and systematic, 
and the above estimate does not differ widely from the truth. 
The grading of certificates, is having the desired effect; and the 
semi-annual publication of a full list of teachers, giving the 
grade and average standing of each, is producing a wholesome 
emulation. Nearly all teachers of experience and success are 
now above the third grade, leaving in that grade only those 
who are young and poorly qualified. Of those now licensed, 
21 hold first, 55 second, and 88 third grade certificates. Not 
a sufficient number are licensed to supply the schools for the 
winter; but we apprehend no difficulty in meeting fully the 
demand. The average age of teachers is 22 years; average 
experience, 18 months. 

A County Teachers' Association has been organized during; 
the past year, and about 60 teachers have become members, 
and are active in promoting its interests. While there is much 
to do to make the schools what they ought to be, we are» 
encouraged by the evidences of progress and interest. 
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EATON COUNTY— R A. Hookeb, Sup't. 

In rendering my second annual report as Superintendent of 
Eaton county, it gives me pleasure to be able to express satis- 
faction with the results of the past year. When the office of 
County Superintendent was created, Michigan's schools had 
long labored under the weight of a system, but pdorly calcu- 
lated to furnish good teachers, or induce much interest in edu- 
cational matters. The first corps of Superintendents met with 
obstacles which can hardly be appreciated by any one who is 
9iot a pioneer in the cause. The reports will show the back- 
wardness of affairs, but can never display the many annoyances 
tand hardships encountered. 

My report for 1867, has sometimes appeared to me a doca- 
<ment of complaint — despondent rather than encouraging in its 
^tone. But a year has made great changes with us. Though 
'engrossed with national issues and matters of vital importance, 
:yet have our people not lost sight of the schools. Many new 
*school-houses have been erected within the past few months — 
and all of them after improved and commendable styles. Ele- 
*vated sites are chosen rather than swamps. Buildings are set 
well up from the ground. Stories are high and seats easy. 
These are some of the improvements. Ventilation is still greatly 
neglected. Few realize its importance, and its cost, though 
slight, is urged against ii During the past summer I visited 
•most of the schools in the counly. The pupils were mostly 
ssmall, and in many places the '*Word method" was in use. 
Many teachers were trying it for the first time, but I have yet 
to find one dissatisfied with her success, or who would return 
to the old system! 

Apparatus in small quantities begins to find its way into the 
schools, being confined as yet, however, to maps and globes. 

A State Institute was held here early in September. Nearly 
all the teachers in the county were in attendance, notwith- 
standing the fact that it rained almost incessantly during its 
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oontinnanoe. One hundred and eight names were enrolled, 
and many attended who did not report themselves. 

Since March last I have granted one hundred and sixty- 
three certificates, as follows: Four first, twenty-one second, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight third grades. 

The reason of the large number of third, and small number 
of second grades, is that Physiology and United States History 
were last spriog required of all teachers. But few were pre- 
pared, many being discouraged. But the fall examinations 
show great improvement, these branches being quite as well 
understood as Grammar or Mental Arithmetic But few teach- 
ers have been examined this fall, as yet, but of those who have 
appeared for the purpose, a large number have received second 
grade certificates. 

Much feeliug has existed on the subject of our advanced 
standard, but it is beginning to yield. 

A few of the more ridiculous answers to very easy questions 
have been published, e. g.: A teacher of several terms' experi- 
ence, on being asked '*'What is the objection to taking food be- 
tween meals?" replied, "Because it would spoil the appetite." 
Comment is unnecessary. Such answers are effective argu- 
ments with which to silence discontent, and people begin not 
only to accept the situation, but to approve. 

I have held meetings and delivered lectures in a large num- 
ber of the districts, which passed off pleasantly, and, I think, 
were not unproductive of good. A large number of last win- 
ter's evenings were passed in this way. I experienced some 
difficulty in securing a general attendance, but always found 
appreciative hearers, — ^willing to take any step toward progress 
— ^in those who came. In this way many districts were induced 
to adopt lists of text-books to be used in their respective schools. 

GeneraUy the people feel more friendly toward our new sys- 
tem than was the case a year ago. A few inconsistent individ- 
uals grumble that "no one can get a certificate now;" but the 
I»x>babi]jlties are that before a term of school clp9f9s th^y berate 

the Superintendent for want of perfection in their teacher. 

9 
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I haye^ as a rule, been not only kindly bat cordially reoeiTecL 
by those upon whose hospitality I have been compelled to in- 
trade — ^tbos making the necessity which kept me from home a 
soorce of pleasore. 



GENESEE COUNTY— L. C. York, Sdp't, 

NTMBEB AND CONDITION OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There are in this coimty one hundred and sixty-one school 
districts, andH^nj^ thousand one hundred and thirty persons 
between the ages of five and twenty, nearly all of whom have 
attended school during the past year. Inqrease over last year, 
fiye hundred and eleven. Of these districts, one hundred and 
forty-eight employ but one teacher each term. The remaining 
thirteen are in some sense graded schools, although bnly three 
of them have been long enough to get thoroughly working 
upon the graded schqol system. 

These employ from two to thirteen teachers, depeiiding 
mainly upon the size of the school The city of Flint, and the 
village of Fentonville are well supplied with school buildings, 
and the schools are doing well; each having an efficient corps 
of teachers. 

The other graded schools are improving as rapidly as could 
be expected, ' considering age, facilities, &g. We have still 
many very poor school-houses in the county, but I am happy in 
being able to report that thirteen new ones have been finished 
this year, and most of these are well built and commodioas — 
some of them are very fine buildings. 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 

I have held but one County Teachers' Institute since my last 
report This was held at Grand Blanc Centre last spring, for 
fiye consecutive days. We had in attendance one hundred aod 
five teacherjs actually engaged in teaching, with a goodly num- 
ber of other persons interested in the pause of education^ The 
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eyeniDg lectures and exercises were very folly attended. A 
State Teachers' Institute held in this county this fall, rendered 
it unnecessary, or at least impracticable, to hold another County 
Institute so soon afterwards. 

TISITAIIONS, EXAMINATIOKS, ETC. 

During the year I have visited one hundred and twenty-eight 
schools twice, and forty-five but once; have given thirty-three 
evening lectures, attended nineteen school pic-nics and cele- 
brations, spent one day for the examination of teachers in each 
of the eighteen townships, granted two hundred and fifty-three 
certificates, and attended two State Educational Conventiosis. 
The remainder of my time has been spent in my of&ce, attend- 
ing to the various duties incident thereto. In the examination 
of teachers I have been able to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tion about twenty per cent, during the year, and yet find teachers 
to supply all the schools. 

LIBBARIES AND APPARATUS. 

The libraries in the districts generally are of but little worth, 
no addition having been made to them for a long time, t find 
myself unable to "see that the money coUected from fines is 
devoted to the increase of said libraries." 

Most of the country schools are entirely without apparatus. 

The graded schools have made additions during the year, 
and are now well supplied. Some of the best country schools 
have purchased a few dollars' worth, to which they intend to 
add annually until they have a good supply; and those who 
have none are agitating the subject, and will, I trust, ere long, 
follow the good example and " go and do likewise." 

MONTHLY BEPOBTS. 

During the year I have adopted the system of monthly re- 
ports, after the general plan of Superintendent Bicknell, of 
Kent county. It works welL 
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EDUCATIONAL PAVEB. 

I have been publishing a little paper entitled "Geneaee 
School Journal/' in which I do all my advertising, publish notes 
on schools Tisited, and any and all other matter desirable. This 
has proved the cheapest and most efficient method of adver- 
tising the teachers, school officers and pupils generally, as I 
send at least five copies into each school district 

OTHEB INH T l T UTl OyS OF LEABMIMO. 

In addition to the schools under my care, we have located in 
this oouniy the State Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 
which by request of the Principal, Pro! Bangs, I have visited a 
number of times during the year, and by appointment was one 
of the visiting committee to examine all the classes and repori 
on the same at the dose of last year. 

This institution is doing a great and good work for these un- 
fortunate persons. About two hundred pupils have been in 
attendance during the year. 

Also, in the village of Fenton a Young Ladies' Seminary is 
in a tolerably prosperous condition. Number of pupils about 
one hundred. 

MORALS. 

In my last tour of school visitations, I found more than nine- 
tenths of all the schools were opened with some religious ex- 
ercise, the moral influence of which was visibly good. This is a 
large increase. Our criminal records show that high crime 
among the scholars who regularly attend school is quite rare. 

INTEBEBT AUONO THE PEOPLE. 

« 

The general interest among the people is not what I could 
desire, yet I am encouraged, because I find it is increasing. In 
nearly all the districts I find patrons who are not only willing 
to, but gladly accompany me to the school rooms, and am told 
by very many teachers that they frequently have friendly calls 
and encouraging words from parents and patron& 
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Genesee County is progressing, and wiih her produoiiye^Boil 
enticing the farmer to cultivate, and the fruitful minds of her 
ten thousand children, together with the liberal views of the 
common people, Genesee will soon stand among the first 
counties of the Peninsular State. 



GRATIOT COUNTY— Giles T. Brown, Sup't. 

l)uriDg the past year I have visited nearly all the schools of 
the county, and should have visited them all but for the ex- 
treme sickness of my family during the greater part of last 
winter, which very much interfered with my official duties 
through the most important visiting season of the year. 

I have traveled within the county 1,118 miles; of which I 
traveled 160 miles on foot, 610 on horseback, 280 in a buggy, 
and 68 by stage. Have written 437 letters pertaining to school 
matters, to teachers, school officers and others. 

Two Normal Institutes, of six weeks' duration each, have 
been held at Ithaca, one conducted by Prof. 0. G. Webster, and 
the other by myself, assisted by E. McCall, Esq., who delivered 
an able course of lectures to the teachers upon the subject of 
Physiology. I have held three Saturday Institutes during the 
summer, in different parts of the county, which, though not so 
well attended as might have been desired, were occasions of 
some profit to teachers, and of interest to others who attended. 
I have been present and briefly addressed several school pic- 
nics, but have held no celebrations. Many parts of our county 
being new and the roads not always of the best order, I have 
felt some hesitancy in asking the people to gather the schools 
together from the distances necessary to hold celebrations; but 
the people are getting anxious to enjoy them, and the time is 
near at hand when these gatherings may be made a pleasant 
feature of the summer schools. I am making preparations to 
organize a County Teachers' Association during the coming fall 
or vrinter. 
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I am publishing qnuteily a Utile paper, the '' Gratiot School 
Joumfl]/' and drcnlating five hundred copies among teachers, 
school officers and others. I propose to commence with the 
next number circulating one thousand copies gratuitously. 

I have examined 149 teachers; granted three first grade, 
twenty-nine second grade, eighty-three third grade certificates; 
indorsed seven certificates from other county superintendents, 
and rejected thirty-four applicanta I publish the name, grade 
and standing of each teacher, which causes those who have the 
amount of pride and ambition that a teacher should possess, to 
strive for as high a grade and standing as they can reach. And 
although they are backward, the third grade being in the ma- 
jority, it will soon be otherwise, at their present rate of progress. 
The time is not far distant when the higher and highest grades 
will outnumber the third. 

' They deserve much credit for their laudable endeavors, 
against disadvantages, for improvement in learning, not only 
what to teach, but how to teach. The average age of teachers 
is 19| years. The average wages for the summer term, $2 96 
and board per week. For the winter term it is much higher. 

The teachers of the higher grades and standing command 
the highest wages, get situations in the best schools, and are 
the first to be engaged; leaving the less desirable schools and 
the poorer pay to those who stand low; which gives satisfactory 
evidence of the good effect of grading and marking certificates, 
as few teachers will consent to have their names published 
semi-annually, yea/ after year, in coimection with figures that 
indicate inferior qualifications, and at the same time be com- 
pelled to wait for a school until all their more energetic co-la- 
borers are first employed. The remarkable educational interest 
manifested by the people, of late, and the increased emulation 
among the teachers, conspire to place our schools in a much 
better condition than heretofore. I feel very much encouraged 
with the prospect that lies before us. Th^e are two graded 
schools and four select schools in the county. 

A first-dafis academy, under the auspices of a religious 



denomination, is about being started in the Tillage of St. 
Lonis. We are looking for some important help from it, in 
preparing teachers for their vocation. They have there a fine, 
large building, intended for school-rooms, which is now nearly 
completed. Our school-houses are not, by any means, what 
they should be, nor what they evidently soon will be. We 
have sixty-three log, and thirty-five frame buildings. 

As the forests are rapidly falling away to make place for 
farms, the rude log school- houses are giving place to comforta- 
ble frame ones. In the matter of school-houses, the graded 
district at Alma is decidedly ahead. The enterprising people 
of that village have this season erected a beautiful frame 
building, at a cost of $5,000. 

Oiobes, maps, charts, and other apparatus in a school-house, 
are still hard to find in Gratiot county. 

Many districts have adopted a uniformity of text-books 
durifig the year, and I am looking for many more to do the 
same for the coming winter schools. 

Our libraries are in a deplorable condition, and I have sought 
in vain for a remedy. In regard to fines, which should be de- 
voted to library purposes, officers have the most superlatively 
loose ideas conceivable. Many justices of the peace fail en- 
tirely to pay them over to the treasurer. The consequence is, 
that the people fail to appreciate the privileges of the library 
system. 

The board of supervisors, last winter, unanimously voted to 
in<area8e' my time from 125 to 150 days service, at the same 
compensation per day as before. 

On the whole, our school prospects are far more flattering 
tban they were one year ago. 



HILIiSDALB COUNTY— P. B. Cook, Sot't. 

In my first annual report I can speak only of the labor per- 
formed since the middle of last November, that being the time 
at which I received the appointment to this position. At that 
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time the districts were not folly supplied irith teachers for the 
winter schools, and a few days of examination were held. My 
first yisitations of schools were principally for the purpose of 
obserration. I found one hundred and seventy-six school build- 
ings—one hundred and forty-one of which were frame, sixteen 
brick, nine stone, and ten log; seventy-four of these were com- 
modious, comfortable and well seated; fifty-two needed some 
repairs, and fifty were entirely unfit for use. The school yards 
were generally unwisely located at the road crossings, sub** 
jecting the school to the annoyance of noise and dust from the 
roads; 92 had less than a half acre of ground, creating a ne- 
cessity for scholars seeking a play-ground in the highway or 
adjoining fields. Only twenty-six were properly fenced and 
shaded. But nineteen of the one hundred and eighty-seven 
school-rooms were provided with suitable furniture, and but 
fifteen with any apparatus. 

The libraries were a total failure. No books could be found 
in many of the districts, while in the others a few old ones 
remained, unread and uncared for. 

The schools were attended by 7,747 scholars, or seventy-eight 
per cent, of the whole number in the county. They were taught 
by*eighty-seven ^ale and one hundred female teachers, at an 
average cost of thirty-two dollars per month for the former, 
and twenty dollars for the latter. Such a difference of remuner- 
ation for equal services rendered was certainly unjust. About 
twenty-five of the teachers had attended Institutes, read books 
on teaching, and were well qualified for their work; others were 
active, interested, and doing the best work of which they were 
capable, and the rest were passing the time uselessly, rendering 
no equivalent for the money paid them. Very few visits were 
made to schools by parents or school officers. Other serious 
hindrances to the success of our schools were the want of uni- 
formity in text-books, the want of system in study, and the 
disgraceful rate bilL 

I found the inhabitants generally interested in the cause of 
education, but their attention had not been called to the utility 
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of lihese improYement& Some fears were entertained that the 
Efjstem of connty snperintendency would create an additional 
expense, without being an improvement on the township plan« 
The superrisors therefore limited the amount of expense to one 
thousand dollars per year, and fixed the salary at four dollars 
per day. Those best informed and most interested, I think, 
hailed it as a harbinger of a better state of things in the futura 
Everywhere I was freely entertained and treated kindly, and 
usually there was a hearty cooperation by school officers. 

To stimulate and encourage teachers, a meeting was ap- 
pointed in each township early in the winter, and a public lec- 
ture delivered upon the duties and responsibilities of teachers, 
in which the teachers were informed, that unless they would 
take an interest and labor faithfully in their work, they would 
not be retained in the school& These meetings were well at- 
tended by teachers, and a township teachers' association formed, 
but for want of interest, these have not yet proved a success. 
A State Institute was held at HiUsdale in April, which was 
attended by nearly all our teachers, over two hundred being 
present A County Teachers' Association was also organized, 
which will hold meetings semi-annually. Books for the in- 
struction of teachers were secured at reduced prices, and teach- 
ers encouraged to provide themselves with them. In private 
conversation, errors were pointed out and instruction given. 

To secure improvements in houses, yards, &c., a few articles 
were written for the county newspapers; a report made at the 
close of the work of visitation,, a circular embodying these 
facts, and an earnest appeal for improvement, was sent to each 
director, and their attention called to them in conversation. 

The fine money in the county treasury was looked after and 
properly distributed, and some volumes added to each library. 
To secure a better class of teachers, the standard of qudifica- 
tion was raised at the spring examinations, about twenty-five 
per cent.; so that only 231 certificates were granted to 350 can- 
didates— 12 first grade; 67 second grade; and 152 third grada 

Nearly evexy director in this county, signed a petition to 

10 
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be presentiad to the next Legidatare, for the aboKtioii of the 
rate*bill syBtem. 

I am happy to report some improvement. About twenty 
substantial houses have been bnilt^ or are in process of erec- 
tion. One in Hillsdale, costing about $35,000; one in Jones- 
ville, of the same size and price, and one in Osseo, which cost 
about $10,000. The others^ in the rural districts, cost from six 
to fifteen hundred dollars. All are built on the best plan, mth 
all modem improvements, and are ornaments to the places in 
"v^ich they are situated, and an honor to the cause of edu- 
cation. Twenty-seven school-houses have been repaired, the 
same number furnished with fomiture, and eight sdiool yards 
fenced. The summer schools were nearly fifty -pet cent better 
than the winter, and the Bible was read in nine-tenths of the 
schools. 

These I regard as but the " first fruits," and I hope to report 
the *^ harvest " hereafter. Much need yet be done, but we have 
ample means. The wealth of the county will supply the means 
for ail necessary expenses. The Union Sdiools of Hillsdale, 
Jonesville, and Litchfield, under the efficient management of 
Messrs. Bobertson, McClellan, and Jackson, and the College 
at Hillsdale, with an able faculty, an ample endowment, and^ 
an anrerage attendance of 300 stadents, will supply us with^ 
thoroughly educated teachera With these means, we expect^ 
to make the schools of HiUsdale county equal to any in the 
State. 



HURON COUNTY— 0. B. Cottbell, Sup't. 

Since my last annual report, I have examined thirty-nine ap- 
plicants for teachers, and granted thirty-three certificates — ^two 
of the first grade, eleven of the second, and twenty of the third. 
Over one-half of those, however^ to whom I granted certificates 
of the second grade, were qualified for the firsts but had not 
taught the required time in the Stata I have on a few oc- 
casions granted certificates of the third grade to candidates. 
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who, according to the strict letter of the law, were not entitled 
to any; but was compelled to do so, owing to the scarcity of 
qualified teachers willing to teach in some of the newly 
organized districts, situated principally in the interior of the 
county. 

The examinations have proved that there are not enough toell 
qualified teachers to take charge of the schools; that some of 
them have been at the business for years, and, content with 
theh: limited qualification, have not kept pace with the progress 
made in the methods of imparting instruction. These are 
mostly failures, and ought to seek employment in " other fields 
of usefulness." Others there are who in consequence of their 
pecuniary circumstances and the meagre salary received for 
teaching, have been unable to properly qualify themselves. The 
latter are anxious to receive instructions, and pretty generally 
meet with much success in their vocation; whilst the former, 
or those who have done little for the vocation, fear to meet a 
rigid examination and are leaving for other fields of labor. 

There are some very good schools in the county, whilst others 
are scarcely worthy of the name. To this, I attribute the fol- 
lowing as some of the principal reasons: That persons with 
partial qualifications, but lacking both of energy and emulation, 
have, through the influence of relatives or friends, been em- 
ployed term after term, much to the detriment of the school. 
Not long since, I visited one of these schools, and, though situ- 
ated in one of the oldest townships and having been organized 
for a period of eight or ten years, yet I found the scholars 
nearly as backward, and possessing much less animation than 
those in the latest organized districts of the back- woods. In 
fact, there was not a scholar in the whole school (and there 
were about forty, and some of them nearly half as many years 
old) that could tell me the cost of twenty yards of cloth at 
eighty seven and one-haJf cents per yard. The teacher apolo- 
gized by stating that it was nearly the commencement of the 
term; and that they had forgotten "quite a good deal" during 
the vacation. I took but little stock in the apology. Another 
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very good reason whioh might be assigiied, and thai is: The 
indifference of school ofiScers by too frequentlj employing those 
who will teach the greatest length of time for the least money 
— only so they spend their time with the children at the school 
honse. This is a crying evil, and can be Tery much remedied 
by the frequent visits of district ofiBcers and parents during 
the school term. 

But, I am pleased to say, that in many of the schools which 
I visited during the past year, and for the second time since the 
commencement of my term of office, I have noticed quite an 
apparent change for the better. At the time of my first visits, 
(as I mentioned in my former report^) the schools were mostly 
supplied with every conceivable variety of text-books, inexpe- 
rienced teachers, and a large majority of the people had little 
faith in the <<new school system." At present, more than one- 
half of the schools are supplied with particular series of text- 
books, taught by qualified and experienced teachers, and the 
prejudice against the "new system" is gradually disappearing. 

I have held eighteen regular, and nearly as many special 
examinations, and have visited twenty-five different schools. 
There are twenty townships in the county, and thirty-one fully 
organized school districts. The whole number of children in 
those districts, between the ages of five and twenty years — 
accordiug to the School Inspectors' report — ^is 1,719; and 1,157 
attended school during the past year. The number of teachers 
employed was thirty-three: six males, and twenty-seven females. 
The number of months taught by male teachers was twenty-<me 
and-a-half, and by females, 121j^. The number of visits made 
by Ck)unty School Superintendent was thirty-one, and by 
School Inspectors, sixty-nine. There are twenty-nine district 
school-houses: sixteen of them are frame, and thirteen are 
built of logs. The general condition of these houses, while not 
all that could be desired, is still full as good as might be ex- 
pected, considerisg that a large portion of this county is yet an 
unbroken wilderness. The majority are tolerably commodious 
and comfortable, but the great lack is in the direction of school 
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fomiture and educational apparaiaa Very few of our scliool- 
houses are, as yet, proTided with either outline maps, or globes, 
bat the majority are with black-boards; some of them, however, 
so small, or worn out, as to be almost useless. Others there are, 
that are not even provided with a desk or chair for the accom- 
modation of the teacher. The entire furniture consists of a few 
benches, without backs, a stove, a broom, a pail and a tin cup. 

There are three select schools in the county — two German, 
and one English. The former are both situated in the town- 
ship of Sebewaing; and each are taught by a German Lutheran 
minister. Each of those schools is under a very good discipline^ 
and has an average attendance of about fifty scholars The 
latter might, vrith more propriety, be termed a private school, 
as it is kept, principally, for the accommodation of a few fam- 
ilies. It is held in the village of Port Austin, and has an 
attendance of about twenty scholars. 

The flourishing little village of Port Austin, although the 
township numbers but 204 scholars, resolves to build the com- 
ing summer a splendid structure with ample accommodation 
for 250 scholars. It is designed to be 40 feet by 80 feet, two 
stories high, and divided into three general departments, with 
all the other rooms requisite for such an institution. It wDl 
cost when completed and furnished, about $6,000. About $3,000 
have already been provided for the enterprise. 

As to the libraries in our county, I might with considerable 
degree of propriety say, that the less said about ihem the bet- 
ter. In most townships, a poor, forsaken, dilapidated, and 
superannuated looking concern is found, called a library; con- 
sisting of a few volumes of " tattered and torn," and badly 
defaced books — generally stowed away on some dusty shelves, 
almost hidden from view, and much protected by a fortification 
of cob-webs. In some of the school districts, no money has 
been expended for library purposes for many years, it having 
regularly been appropriated for other purposes. Those town- 
ship libraries which have been preserved wholly, are generally 
in a better condition, though they are not regularly issued to 
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the respective districts, being much more apt to occupy a dusty 
comer of the town clerk's ofiSce. Of course, I make exceptions 
to the above. The township of Sebewaing, for instance, has a 
well regulated library, consisting of about 300 volumes of very 
choice books, and a very appropriate place to keep them. 

The board of supervisors have fixed my salary at |4 00 
per day for 60 days service per year; which is not unfair, 
considering the partially developed condition of the county. 

I cannot dose without putting upon record my hearty ap- 
proval of the ''new system," nor without thanking the people 
for the uniform hospitality and kindness, with which they 
welcomed me in every portion of the county. 



INGHAM COUNTY— Geo. W. Brown, Sup't. 

By the requirements of the Department, I make the following 
statement of the condition of the schools of Ingham county, 
and facts incidentally connected vnth them; and, in doing so, 
will try to observe your injunction of brevity. The following 
statement is submitted: 

HOUSES. 

Whole number in the county, one hundred and thirty-one 
(131); No. of frame, 104; of brick, sixteen; of logs, eleven; 
So. built during the year, six; No. unfit for use, twenty-three; 
No. having no privy, forty-two; No. vrith sufficient grounds, 
forty-eight; No. with grounds suitably improved, sixteen; No. 
well ventilated, seven. 

FUBNITUBE. 

Number with suitable furniture, thirty-four; No. with insuffi- 
cient fomiture, 104; No. with injured furniture, ninety-eight. 

APPABATU3. 

There is an almost entire lack of apparatus in the schools of 
this county; (the schools of the city of Lansing are not included 
in this statement). No. having outline maps, fifty-seven; 
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blaok-boards, mnetj-fiTe, (many of which are not worth the 
name). 

BOHOOLS. 

Whole number of schools, 131; No. graded, four; No. well 
classified, twenty-three; No. in which the books are uniform, 
thirly-two; No. in which the Bible is read, eighty-four. 

TEACHEBS. 

Number having no previous experience in teaching, twenty- 
eight; No. having taught less than one year, thirty-five; No. 
having taught more than five years, nineteen; No. having at- 
tended a Normal School, five; No. of total failures, nine; No. 
having attended State Institute, seventy-one; Number of 
educational meetings held by Couniy Superintendent, sixteen. 

TiTBRABTES. 

The lilnraries are mostly in the same deplorable ccmdition as 
last year. What can be done to make them what the law 
intended they should be — sources of instruction and mental 
profit? 

PBIVATE SCHOOUB. 

Whole number in the county, six; No. of pupils attending 
the same, 210; No. of teachers, seven. 

SCHOOL-HOITSES. 

Many are totally unfit for use. The almost universal faults 
— in the better class of houses— are bad ventilation, a want of 
proper gradation of furniture to suit pupils of different sizes, 
of suitable recitation seats, and sufficient black-board surface, 
with a total lack of aids to instruction. There are several new 
houses already complete, or to be completed in time for the 
winter term. 

Leslie, a pleasant, thriving village, with an intelligent and 
progressive people, can no longer be reproached for its lack 
of interest in educational matters; having built a fine brick 
school'hoiLse, at a cost of fi^m ten thousand to twelve thousand 
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dollars — ^large, oommodious, of beantifdl design, an ornament 
to the Tillage, and a praise to its people. , 

Danville, another beaatifol village, is also building of brick, a 
aohool-honse at a cost of from five thousand to eight thousand 
dollars, which will be an ornament to the village, and a monu- 
ment to the intelligence and virtue of its people. 

District No. 8, township of Locke, has built a good sub- 
stantial house of wood, well adapted to the wants of its pupils, 
at a cost of twelve hundred dollars. 

District No. 3, township of Williamstown, has built a very 
neat house of wood, of sufficient size, and suitable arrangement 
to accommodate its pupils, at a cost of nine hundred dollars. 

District No. 7, township of Delhi, has also buHt of wood, a 
house of very neat appearance, of suitable* size to accommodate 
its school of fifty scholars. 

The people of District No. 6, township of Williamstown, be^ 
ing anxious to secure the blessings of education to their chil- 
dren, and not feeling able to do better, have with commenda- 
ble zeal built a house of logs to supply their present wants. 

District No. 1, "fractional," township of Williamstown, has 
bought a building two stories high, 24x60, which is being fitted 
up for a school-house. When complete, it will be ample to ac- 
ocmmodate them well for the present They anticipate building 
a Union school-house of brick at no distant day. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Whole number of candidates examined, 315; of these 221 
received certificates, as follows: Of the first grade, four; of 
the second grade fifty-three; of the third grade, one hundred 
and sixty-four. In granting many of these I have been com- 
pelled to construe the law very liberally, having reference to the 
necessities of the case, and to the natural tact and ability of 
the candidates, rather than to their readiness in answering 
set questions; provided always, they be well informed and 
conversant vrith the leading princijples of the branches to be 
taught 
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80h00l vi8itati0k8. 

Of the whole number of schools in the county, all, saye five, 
have been twice visited daring the year; three of the remain- 
ing ^Te have been visited once; (it is but just to say that the 
Inspectors fail to note many of these visits). Whole number 
of visits made, 257. Average time spent in each school, two 
hours. In many cases school officers have accompanied me in 
these visits. I will not attempt to give the actual status of the 
schools in the several townships in this report Many items 
will be given in the Inspectors' reports that I have thought best 
not to duplicate here. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Lack of uniformity is the great evil very justly complained of 
— an evil which the district boards alone are competent to 
remedy. The number of recitations made necessary where 
such multiplicity of books exists robs each pupil of much of 
the teacher's time, which, if uniformity existed, might and 
would be improved. 

If district boards would adopt a uniformity of text-books 
and select teachers with sole reference to their education, abil- 
ity to teach, tact to govern, and a thorough preparation for 
their work, and procure a few necessary aids to instruction, 
such as charts, numerical frames, maps, books of reference, 
what a marked improvement there would be in the condition 
of our schools. In condusion I wish to testify to the uniform 
kindness and consideration with which I have been treated in 
every part of the county, and from the encouragement already 
received soliciting earnestly the co-operation of the friends of 
education, I shall continue to labor for the improvement of the 

schools of the county, in full confidence of success. 

11 
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IONIA COUNTY— E. V. W. Bbokaw, Sup't. 

In making a report of the services performed by me as County 
Saperintendent, I haye to say that I began the work under pe* 
ouliar circumstances. Mr. W. M. Spencer, the former iocum- 
bent of the office, a young man, earnest in the great work in 
which he was engaged, had but just actively entered upon the 
discharge of his duties, when he was suddenly takea away by 
death. He had nearly completed the fall examinations, but a 
large. number of the teachers had not yet received their cer- 
tificates, and many of these commenced teaching, thinking they 
would receive them in a short time. There was of necessity 
much disorder and confusion, requiring no little labor properly 
to arrange. 

The schools of the county, while they may compare favorably 
Willi those of the older counties of the State, yet are far below 
the standard we wish to see them attain. The class of teachemi^ 
with but lew exceptions, heretofore allowed to have charge of 
our schools, has tended perhaps more than any other one thiog 
to render them of no account, and in far too many cases, worse 
than none at all. I am certain, from what I have seen of the 
workings of the new system, that the requirements made upon 
the teachers are just what have been long needed. The mode 
of examination adopted, if carefully managed, is destined to 
\mk a great reform in the condition of our aohools. 

The school-houses, as a general thing, are very good indeed. 
Then are, however, a few not worthy the name; but in most 
of these cases steps have already been taken to build new <xieB. 
A praiseworthy liberality is manifested here, and many of those 
built during the past few years are in many reelects "model 
school-houses." Yet I regret to add that in nearly all of these 
no provision whateyer has been made for yentilation. I am 
earnestly laboring to have this attended to in all the houses 
that are now being built; and also to e£fect a change in this 
respect in as many as possible of those already completed. Very 
little attention has jet been paid to supplying the schools with 
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globes, dictionaries and outline maps^ bat the Talae of sadi aids 
is beginning to be felt, and I am confident that in the coarse of 
a few years at the farthest none of these things will be wanting. 

Since the first of Janoary I haye Tinted nearly every school, 
and nuuiy of them twice, spending as nearly as I conld a half 
day in each schooL I have foand that the best schools in the 
ooonty were those most freqaenUy visited by school offioen 
and patrons. I have examined 244 teachers, and refased 86^ 
granting certificates to 208, as follows: 7 first grade, 69 second 
grade, and 132 third grade. Have annulled one certificate and 
exchanged teachers in two of the summer schools. During the 
year I held four County institutes, of three days each — ^two last 
spring, doriog the month of April, and two the past fall, with 
on aggregate attendance of 207 teachers. I was aided at these 
Institutes by Prol J. Bussell Webb, Prof. Chas. Hutchins, of 
the Ionia Union School, Hon. Ira Mayhew, Prof. Goodison and 
Dr. L. M. Outcheon, and I take pleasure in acknowledging their 
services. 

The principal object sought for at these InsUtates has been, 
to give to teachers the best method of imparting instruction in 
ike various branches taught in our common schools. In my 
visits, the past summer, a few of the schools closed before I 
reached them; and in almost every instance, when they were in 
sesffion, I found them so reduced in numbers, that it was cer- 
tainly a waste both of time and money to continue them. 

I do most earnestly recommend that the ** three term lys- 
tem '' be adopted, and I shall use every effisrt to ammge the 
terms so as to have a vaeation during the hot months of snm« 
mer. Late in the season I held two County Celefarations, both 
of iriiich were well attended. Hie ample preparations made 
for them, showed that the people, as well as the children, west 
interested in such gatherings. Prior to the Annual school 
meeting, I sent to every director in the county, a printed cir- 
cular, in which I called attention: 1st. To School Yisitatioa; 
2d. Employment of Teachers; 8d. Uniformity of Text Books; 
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4Ch. Bate Bill; 5Ul School-houses. These circulars were read 
at the meetiDg, and many of the items carefolly considered. 

There was voted this fall, a larger sum of money for school 
purposes, than in any two previous years in the history of the 
oonnty. This tells me that onr schools will not have to contend 
against heavy rate bills during the coming winter term. I have 
found a disposition, on the part of the people, to pay good 
wages, if they could know that they were securing good 
teacher& I have noted with much satisfaction, the growing 
interest manifested in almost every district in the county. The 
people are beginning to feel that education is the right arm of 
law, and the only sure safeguard against crime. 



ISABELLA COUNTY— Albebt Pox, Sup't. 

As previously reported, upon first commencing the discharge 
of my duties, I found our teachers sadly deficient in many re- 
spects; nearly all of them were persons of limited experience^ 
and very defective educational qualifications. As far as possi- 
ble, I have endeavored to raise the standard of excellence among 
them, and to inspire an increased interest in the schools, both 
by personal conversations and influence, and by occasional ar- 
ticles written for the county paper, and believe that, to some 
extent, I have succeeded; but the newness of the county, the 
poverty of the school fonds, the primitive character of the 
schools, and the inconvenience and want of attractiveness of 
their surroundings, render it extremely diffictilt to obtain the 
services of competent teachers, and while mentally protesting 
against it^ I have been compelled for the sake of having schools, 
to grant certificates to many who, in older counties would be 
rejected as incompetent. 

I have found it impracticable as yet to hold any Teachers' 
Institutes or Conventions, but propose to call the teachers of 
the county together this fall for one or two days, for the pur- 
pose of discussing educational mattera 
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The number of candidates examined this year was 88 

Beceiving 1st Grade Certificates, 1 

" 2d *' " 10 

" 3d « « 26 

Rejected, 1 

— 38 

No. of schools in session daring the winter, 19 

No. of pnpils in attendance, 590 

No. of visits made daring the winter, 26 

No. of schools in session daring the sammer, 22 

No. of pupils in attendance, 541 

No. of visits made daring the sammer term, 35 

No. of school districts in the county, 30 

I have generally found the schools of the county showing 
considerable improvements in almost every particular, and the 
pupils exhibiting a very fair degree of progress, considering the 
many unfavorable circumstances. Some improvement has 
been made in some districts in the matter of repairing, seating, 
and furnishing school-houses, but very much yet remains to be 
done to make our school-rooms comfortable or convenient. 
Yeiy little att^tion has yet been paid to the surroundings of 
our school-houses, which need much attention. 

TTinFOBMITT OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

I have endeavored, and with some little success, to impress 
upon the minds of our school officers, the necessity of adopting 
measures to secure uniformity in the text books used in schools. 
I find on the desks of each school, almost every variety of 
school books to be found in market, and many now out of print, 
from Murrajr and Dabol, to Davie, Clark and Saunders; the 
whole host of authors are represented in almost every school, 
an evil which cannot be remedied too soon. Every district 
board should adopt some standard series, and compel a rigid 
adherance to it. Several districts have already moved in the 
matter, and I hope soon to see every district act upon it 
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8OHOOI1 FUH1>— TAX IAW8. 

Muoih disappointment and uncertainty exiftts in many dia- 
tricta in regard to the school funds which are not avaihible. 
Onr connty contains a Tsst amount of railway, canal and non- 
resident pine lands, upon which the taxes remain unpaid, and 
are retomed to the Auditor General, and under our tax laws 
the moneys voted at annual meetings to pay teachers' wages, 
and for other purposes, neyer become available. The county 
treasurer receives money from the Auditor General in bulk, 
with no notice to what funds it belongs. Of course the county 
contingent fund expenses are first paid, the balance goes to the 
township treasurers, who pay from them the township contin- 
gent expenses; by that time the money is gone, and the school 
funds remain non est. And this state of things will continue so 
long as the county and township contingent funds are first sup- 
plied, and the State continues from $17,000 to $20,000 in debt 
to the county.* 

As a consequence, our school funds are always in arrears; for 
instance, school district Ko. 1, of Union, has employed the 
same teacher for three years; this &11 he accepts a situation in a 
distant coimty, and goes carrying between $300 and $400 of 
school orders instead of cash, there being not one dollar of 
school money in the treasury. Money raised for library pur- 
poses, and for maps, apparatus and school furniture, never gets 
around to the hands of the treasurer, and our school-rooms are 
unfurnished, not a angle school in this county being supplied 
with a single map, charts globe, book of reference, or other fur- 
niture, while many districts are compelled to go without schools, 
because their sehool funds are not available. This condition of 
affiurs, which, I presume, is common to all the new counties, is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory and discouraging, and ought in some 
manner, to be immediately remedied. Moneys raised for edu- 
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cataonal purposes, ought to be kept so distinct from other funds 
that each dollar may be used as soon as paid, for its legitimate 
purpose. 

Upon the whole, however, though our educational affairs 
present many difficulties and many discouraging features, I am 
satisfied that they have progressed in the last year considerably, 
and am confident that continued effort, will in due time, result 
in abundant success. 



JACKSON COUNTY— A. R Dabbigh, Sup't. 

The general character of the schools taught in this cowiiy, 
during the past winter and summer, has been far above medi- 
ocrity. Indications of improvement and progress appear in 
cases so numerous as to be highly encouraging. New, and in 
many cases, costly school-houses, improved furniture, and aids 
to instruction, ample grounds, a better class of teachers, and a 
more healthy public sentiment, are most prominent among ttie 
good results of the past year. A good teacher, encouraged 
and supported, cannot fail to make a good school, in spite of 
all ordinary obstacles; and, firm in this belief, every effort has 
been made to secure teachers of character and ability. 

A more liberal policy on the part of many districts, has done 
much toward securing this class of teachers, and a th<»ro«gh 
and impartial examination, conducted upon principles now well 
understood by teachers throughout the State, together witliihe 
grading of certificates according to merit, has aided largely in 
winnowing the chaff from the more substantial sabstenee. 
Some have left the profession for more congenial employment 
while a larger number have abandoned the field temporarify for 
the purpose of attending our Normal and Union Schools, to 
the end that they may become better fitted for the duties and 
responsibilities of the school-room. 

Fears were entertained that some schools would be closed 
during the past winter and summer terms by reason of the 
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soarcitj of ieaoherSy and some persons on this acconnt were 
lioensed to teach in the weaker districts, who, in accordance 
with the letter and ppirit of the law, were unqualified. No 
apprehensions on this soore a^ e entertained for the future. 

Some degree of uniformity and system as to methods of 
teaching has been arrived at by means of Teachers' Institutes 
and examinations, and much more efficiency is hoped for in this 
direction through the instrumentality of a County Teachers' 
Association recently formed. The schools, in the aggregate, 
cannot now be said to be without a system of teaching and of 
school management It is true that there are some schools 
whidi are conducted after the moat primitive style, and in par- 
tioular cases present appearances and past experience seem to 
indicate that it will take years of patient labor to arouse them 
from their present apathy and indifference to any degree of en- 
thomasm. These are generally weak districts in point of num- 
bers and peouniacy resources, and it is belieyed that nothing 
will reinvigorate them so long as the present district system 
exists. In eight of these districts, so great is the indifference 
that unqualified teachers, lUeratty as well as legally, have been 
employed. This step has been taken generally from pecuniary 
motiyes, andnecessify has rendered less blamable this palpable 
violation of the law of the State. " Poor districts " and <* smaQ 
districts" there are, and what County Superintendent is there 
who has not been requested by the legal representatiyes of such 
districts to do violence to his conscience for their sakes ? Their 
existence is a misfortune, and their speedy dissolution and in- 
corporation into contiguous districts, whenever practicable, 
would save much money and stiU more valuable time, now 
expended to no purpose. 

SCHOOL OFFICEBS. 

School officers have, as far as I am aware, generally done 
their whole duty, and have seconded every effort of teacher or 
of County Superintendent to make more efficient the schools in 
their various districts. It has been ascertained, however, by 
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direct personal inquiry, that many of those who employ teachers 
do not inquire of the applicants whether they hold certificates, 
and but few ask to see them. A still larger number fail to as- 
certain whether the teacher holds a first or a third grade cer- 
tificate, being willing to pay a certain stipulated sum — ^generally 
not a large sum — to any one whom they can legally employ. 
Such manifest injustice to teachers, who have thoroughly, and 
at a sacrifice of much time and means, prepared themselyes for 
their work, cannot but injuriously affect the character of our 
schools, and dampen the ardor of our most earnest teachers. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Though recent improvement and additional comfort are 
manifest in many of our school buildings, there remains yet 
much to be done in this direction. During the past year, six- 
teen new school-houses have been erected in the county, this 
being about ten per cent, of the whole number. Eight of these 
are brick, and the remaining eight are frame buildings. From 
present indications, an equal, or perhaps a greater number will 
be built during the next school year. All of these buildings, 
except four, are well supplied with furniture of the best pattern 
and finish, and are surrounded by ample grounds — some of 
them handsomely enclosed. The oth^ers are supplied with 
seating more or less comfortable and well arranged, but plain 
and unsubstantial. 

Many of the old buildings have been repaired, and rendered 
more habitable and more sightly, while the greater portion of 
them remain in the same condition as reported last year. A 
glance at the broken doors and gaping rents in the interior, as 
well as exterior surface of many an one— guiltless, as it is, of 
whitewash or paint these many years — will suffice to tell of the 
comfort, not only, but the character of the school to be found 
within. 

UB&ABIES. 

The following statement, taken from the reports of school 

inspectors, and the books of the county treasurer, will show, 

12 
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with sufficient deamess, the langoishing condition of township 
and district librariea Comment is unnecessary: 



T.TBKARTK3 AND LIBBABT HONET. 
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• Amoant paid for book.?— In Brooklyn, $6 CO; In Panna^$18 52. Total, $20 42. 
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VIBlTATIOKBy BZAMHTATIOKSy KTG. 

Since the date of mj last report I hare liiadted every sohooi* 
district in the oonntj, save two, the location of which could not 
be ascertained from any accessible source. Most of them have 
been visited twice, and many which needed special attention, 
hare been visited by request of school officers and teachers 
three, and even four times. This course may be open to ob- 
jections, but the fiEtct remains Vbhi there are districts which are^ 
teiy properly denominated ''backward districts," and in whiohr 
the work of bringing them forward educationally is not at- 
tempted by the districts, and remains to be done, if done at all^ 
by others. To such districts — where discord or apathy pre- 
vails, where teachers are inefficient or labor faithfully to build 
up a good school amidst district quarrels, uncharitable criticism 
or pre^noeived and deepHtootcd prejudice against progress — I 
have deemed it not incoDsistent with my duty to the whole- 
county to give especial care and some extra time. It is the 
sick and not the well who heed a physician. It is but justice 
to state that directors have been unusually careless in that por- 
tion of their reports referring to my visitations. The aggregate 
number of visits made during the year is 284. 

I have been compelled to hold seventy-five separate examin- 
ations, notwithstanding every effort to lessen the number. At 
these examinations, 897 persons presented themselves as candi- 
dates for certificates. Of this number, 278 were licensed to 
teach, as follows: twenty-one first grade; seventy-eight second 
grade, and one hundred and seventy-^three third grade. Two 
certificates have been anntilled. 

One State Teachers' Institute has been held in the county 
during the year, which was largely attended, and its influence,. 
I am sure, cannot but be felt upon the schools during the 
coming winter. I have conferred largely with the sdiool offi- 
cers throughout the county, and have, in the discharge of my 
duty, found it necessary to carry on an extensive corre3pond- 
ence with them and their teachers. To specify all the various 
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items of office-work, which consume ose's time, wottld be 
tedious. Their name is legion. 

The work is necessarily a slow work, because it is a great 
work. Discouragement and failure appear at times, where 
encouragement and success were confidently anticipated. The 
best fruits resulting from all our labor are not as yet apparent, 
but I trust that the future will develop and make them manifest 
to all men. For the present, we must restrain our impatience, 
and rest content with the mere buds of promise; remembering 
that the work of reform must grow, if at all, like the seed 80¥m 
broad-cast upon the soil And the soil I is not the small yield, 
in some measure, justly attributable to its unproductiyeness? 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY— Dakixl Potkam, Sup't. 

8UMH4BT OF LABOB. 

I have examined two hundred and two persons as candidates 
for teachers; haye granted six certificates of the first grade, 
seyenty-seyen of the second, and nineiy-zune of the third; in 
all, one hundred and eighty-two. 

I haye made one hundred and eighty-six visits to the schools 
in the county, and have made twenty-two visits to districts in 
which the schools were not in session. Some of these visits 
have been shorty and others have occupied a half day. 

In addition to these, I have attended a considerable number 
of school-district meetings, and gatherings of the children of 
several contiguous districts, or of an entire township. I have 
also issued, quarterly, a small paper devoted to the interests of 
the common schools of the county, and have performed the 
usual office and incidental work connected with the interests of 
the schools, and the cause of education generally. 

ooin>inoK OF the school^. 

The space properly allotted to this report will not allow any 
detailed statements under this head. It will be sufficient to 
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aaj that generally the schools show improvement over their 
condition in the preTions year. Something has been gained in 
regolariiy of attendance, in attention to studies and interest in 
them, and in deportment, and that indefinable something which 
"we call the tone or spirit of a sohooL 

HONTHLT BEF0BT8. 

At the opening of the spring and summer terms, blanks for 
monthly reports were distributed to the teachers, with the re- 
quest that they would fill them out and reiom them to me at 
the dose of each month. Nearly all the teachers entered cor- 
dially into the plan, and it has been productiye of great good. 

A roll of honor also was attached to the report, to be filled 
up at the dose of the term. This has likewise proved of 
considerable advantage 

SCHOUL-HOUSES. 

We haTe still many very poor houses — some entirdy unfit 
for use. But the number of such is steadily diminishing. 
Several excellent ones have been completed during the year, 
and seyeral more are now in the process of erection. A good 
spirit pervades the greater part of the counl^ in respect to the 
building and famishing of new houses for school purposes. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say, that it is extremdy difficult 
to secure attention to the matter of proper " ventilation." 

BOOKS, AFPABiLTUB, BTa 

Some progress has been made towards securing uniformity of 
text-books in the schools; but still much remains to be done 
before the work is accomplished. 

In some branches of study the variety of books would not 
greatly hinder the success of the scheme, if the teadiers could 
be induced to employ the topical mode of instruction and 
recitation. 

But few sdiools are supplied with any apparatus in the diape 
of maps, globes, charts, or blocks for mathematical illustration. 
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Beading charts are not speciallj desirable where blade-board is 
4ibandant, and teachers are competent and active. 

QUAUFIOATIONS OF TEIGHEBS. 

Slowly but steadily the standard of qualification on the part 
of teachers must be raised. In this chiefly lies the lever power 
wluch is to elevate the character of our schools, if they are to 
4>e elevated at all This fact has been kept in view in the ex- 
aminations. I am happy to be able to say that the teachers of 
the county, as a whole, are improving, and are seeking to im- 
prove still further. But very few, however, have read books 
■on teaching, or have given any time or attention to special 
preparation for their work. Many are now beginning to do 
ihis, and the future is hopeful in this respect. 

IN CONOLUSIONj 

It is, I think, safe to say that some advance has been made 
during the year, in the educational work of the county. The 
interest of the people in the schools is slightly increased and is 
increasing; a spirit of inquiry and study is beginning to be 
felt, and manifested by the teachers; and the children them- 
selves are gradually coming to exhibit more of zeal and enthii- 
43iasm in their part of the good work. I have everywhere 
been received with the greatest cordiality and hospitality. 



KENT COUNTY— C. C. Bicknell, Sup't. 

Among the instrumentalities employed during the past year 
to promote the school interests of the county, are the following: 

teachers' institutes. 

Four Institutes have been held this fall, each continuing three 
•days. These were held at Grand Bapids, Lowell, Bockford and 
North Brownville. In conducting these Institutes, valuable 
assistance was rendered by some of the best teachers in the 
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state, and I am under special obligations to Prof. A. Daniels 
and Miss Emma Field. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The examinations have all been appointed for two dajs, and 
in most of them much time has been devoted to instractions 
upon methods of teaching. All applicants for certificates have 
been reqoired, in addition to their v^ritten examination, to give 
illostrations upon the black-board, and frequently to explain 
the use of the globe; and by teachiog a class, to give an ex* 
ample of the course pursued by them in teaching the various 
branches. Believing that some knowledge of the principles 
underlying our government, and of the fundamental law of the 
State, is a necessity in a country where every man is king, I have 
asked questions designed to call out the teacher's knowledge of 
these subjects. I have also marked applicants under the head- 
ing *^ General Information," asking such questions as " Name 
some of the most eminent vnrlters and statesmen, and relate 
something concerning them;" '< Give some account of the Union 
Pacific Railroad;" "What news from Spain?" &c. 

As might have been anticipated, some curious information 
has been obtained. I will favor you with a few specimens: 

"The President makes our laws. He is also at the head of 
the judicial department of our government." " Congress framed 
the Constitution, upon the adoption of which we voted last 
spring, and the same Constitution was submitted to the States 
lately in rebellion." " Shakespeare writes for one of the New 
York papers." " St. Paul is the name of one of the books of 
the Old Testament." Some say " Daniel Webster was one of 
the Presidents of the United States," others that " He was one 
of the Pilgrims who came over in the May Flower;" others, 
** He was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence;" whilst most agree that "He is the author of Webster's 
Dictionary;" and yet another class have no definite knowledge 
of him, but say they " don't know but oil this may be true." 

The whole number of applicants for certificates during the 
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year has been 463. Number to nvbom certificates were granted^ 
388. Number rejected, 75. Of the first grade there were 
giyen 37; second grade, 93; third grade, 258. 

MONTHLY BEP0BT8. 

Monthly Reports have been required of the teachers, which 
famish me with much information concerning the schools, and 
material to interest the people; and I think too, it has a Yery 
fayorable influence upon the schools. I have also requested the 
teachers to send me their programme of school exercises, with 
the first report of the term. 

THS COHHON SCHOOL aAZXTTB. 

The Common School Gazette, a semi-monthly paper devoted 
to the educational interests of the county, was published last 
winter and spring, and we have resumed its publication for the 
coming season. Some of the ablest writers in the State will 
contribute to its columns, and we have engaged correspondents 
from abroad. Much interest has apparently been created by 
my reporting for the paper the condition of the schools and 
school-houses, as I find them. 

A OIBCULAB. 

A Oircular to be read at the annual meeting was sent to each 
director, containing such suggestions as the school interests 
seemed to demand. 

PBOGBESS MA.DE. 

In reviewing the labors of the past, the question naturally 
arises — what has been gained ? 

1. There has been an increased demand for well-qualified 
teachers, and a greater willingness on the part of school officers 
to pay them when obtained. The average wages of male teach- 
ers in the county for the past year is $43 per month, and of 
females $20 per month. In the country board is usually 
included. 

2. There has been more earnestness on the part of teachers 
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to become prepared for and efficient in their work. One year 
ago, there was not a score of teachers in the county, outside of 
the Union Schools, who could pass examination in United 
States history and physiology. This fall it was required of ap- 
plicants for certificates of the lowest grade. Some writer has 
said, " We cannot afford to educate children at the expense of 
their physical strength." With this view of the case, I have 
regarded it as essential that teachers should possess some knowl- ^ 
edge of physiology and hygiene, and a rational understanding 
of the terrible results of transgressing the laws of health. 

3. In the construction of the eighteen school-houses built in 
this county during the past year, there is eyidence given that 
the people are beginning to belicTe our school-houses should 
be temples of beauty as well as temples of knowledge. 

4. By referring to the accompanying tabular statement, you 
will notice that there are 190 school districts — eight less than 
last year, though there have been three organized in new por- 
tions of the county. This is progress in the right direction. 
The formation of small weak districts has been a great evil, 
and I trust the next report from this county wDl show that a 
much greater number have been consolidated. 

5. Number of graded schools, 12; showing a gain of 6; num- 
ber of months' school taught more than last year, 45; value of 
school-houses, $191,935 — a gain of $52,263; number of children 
attending school, 11,221; and, best of all, there has been again 
of over 1,000 children, the present number being 15,229. 

PEE CENT. OF ATTENDANCE. 

The per cent, of attendance is seventy-five, being a gain over 
last year. This is an item of great interest, for the reason that 
it shows pretty accurately the educational status of the towns 
in this county, and indicates the degree of efficiency of the pub- 
lic schools, and of the interest manifested in them by the people. 
This is far below what we would like to have it, yet the figures 
will compare favorably with school statistics elsewhere. 

18 
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as Oountj Saperintendent of Schools, and on the first day of 
Jane began my tour through the county. Nearly all the dis* 
trictshad employed their teachers, and most of the schools had 
already commenced operations. I found a part of the teachers 
weU qualified for their work; a part wholly unfit for such a 
calling. These last^ however, were few, and were granted third 
grade certificates at the earnest solicitations of the district 
boards for two reasons — that they were just beginning in the 
woods and were poor, and that they could not find any better 
teachers. 

In all cases I endeavored to impress them with the importance 
of raising the standard of education as high as posmble. This 
was generally well appreciated. 

My plan was to get together the inspectors and as many ot 
the citizens of the toAmship as I could, and make the examination 
in their presence, and at the dose give a lecture on the duties 
of parents, teachers and district officers, and in all cases I found 
a deep feeling on the subject, and received many and hearty 
thanks for my counsel and instruction; and think that in this 
way teachers and people were inspired vnth new views and 
impulses on this vitally important subject 

There are in the county twenty^eight organized districts. I 
have granted twenty-four certificates — ^four second grade, and 
twenty third grade. One first grade certificate was granted last 
year. There are five schools in operation not under the school 
law; one a select school in Northpori Three are taught by 
government teachers among the Indians. The schools are 
generally doing welL 

The school-houses many of them are very'poor, hardly fit to 
be occupied by teachers or scholars. Some are comfortable log 
buildings; one, in the village of Glen Arbor, constructed of 
gravel and lime, the people think is a perfect success, and 
recommend it to others. 

In Northport we have nearly finished a fine graded school 
building, which has three departments. It is a frame building 
substantially and finely constructed, and is a great ornament to 
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our Tillage, and we intend to procure first-class teachers. In 
every part of the county I found the people determined to 
construct good buildings as fast as they were able. 

By vote of the board of supervisors I am to hold three 
Teachers' Institutes in different parts of the county this fall, in 
which I hope to give a new impulse to the cause of education, 
and we confidently hope our future record will be much better 
than the past. 



LENAWEE COUNTY— C. T. Bateman, Sup't. 

The school inspectors have made returns from 199 districts. 
Eight of these contain graded schools, and employ twenty- 
eight teachers. The whole number of school-houses in use is 
202. The above enumeration does not include the independent 
schools of Adrian and Hudson, which employ 36 teachers and 
occupy 9 buildings. Five school-houses have been erected 
since last report, four of which are good buildings. Three 
more are in process of erection, which will probably be fin- 
ished in time for the winter term. One of these is being built 
in the village of Clayton. It is a brick building containing 
three rooms, and will cost about $5,000. The number of school- 
houses with sufficient grounds, is thirty-eight; about one-half 
of which are suitably improved. Excluding those which have 
only black-boards and dictionaries, there are but two districts 
well supplied with apparatus, and two or three others, par- 
tially. Twenty-eight have outline maps. Text books are uni- 
form in one hundred and ten districts, and nearly so in many 
others. The average age of teachers is 22J years. Since last 
report, I have visited 250 schools, of which 43 were taught by 
teachers who had had no previous experience. The above 
number would be increased to near 300, if the visits to each 
separate department in the graded schools, and visits made to 
districts where school was not in session be counted. The 
schools have generally done welL There were some failures last 
winter, mostly from want of proper discipline. The schools of 
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the past summer ssem to have been better than those of the 
previous summer; still many schools bll far short of what they 
ought to be. There are many causes which work against the 
success and prosperity of our schools; among which may be 
mentioned, weak districts, large rate-bills, improper arrange- 
ments of terms, poor wages, uncomfortable houses, and want of 
interest among the people. The schools which were visited in 
July and August, showed the usual diminution, both in num- 
bers and interest. The schools that were in session during 
these months generally had in attendance about one-third of 
the pupils enrolled. Many of the teachers complain that none 
of the patrons visit their schools. Some of the schools are neg- 
lected, even by the district officers, who fail to visit or look 
after their interests. I have granted since last report, 385 cer- 
tificates; 13 of the first grade; 176 of the second, and 196 of the 
third grade. As a State Teacher's Institute was held at Adrian, 
commencing August 31st, it was thought best not to have 
any County Institute. A Normal class was formed at Adrian 
College, September 14th, and kept under my instruction three 
weeks. It numbered 40 teachers. One public lecture has been 
given on educational topics. No school journal has been cir- 
culated, but frequent articles have been published in Adrian 
papers. A County Teachers' Association was formed last year, 
which bids fair to become a success. The meetings thus far, 
though not largely attended, have been interesting. 
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This, as the second annual report, will embrace the record of 
my official work from Nov. 1st, 1867, to Nov. 1st, 1868. 

Number of public schools in the county, 112. Number of 
private or select schools, 12. Number of graded or union 
schools employing two or more teachers, 8. Number of dis- 
tricts failing to sustain schools during the winter, 7. Number 
of districts failing to sustain schools during the summer, 8. 
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$[amb6]: of districts afiSicted with a rate bill, 36. Nnmber of 
different schools (indading private or select) visited during 
winter, 92. Number of different schools (including private or 
select) visited during summer, 108. Whole number of visita- 
tions made during the year, 310. Whole number of days de- 
voted to visitations and other official work, 286. Whole number 
of persons examined for teachers' certificates, 215. Whole 
number having had experience in teaching, 147. Whole num- 
ber having received certificates, 182. Number of Jirst grade 
certificates granted during the year, 5; second grade certificates, 
62; third grade certificates, 115. Number of certificates (issued 
by other County Superintendents) indorsed, 5. Number of 
Normal School graduates engaged as teachers during the year, 
6. Number of teachers who have subscribed for the MichigaJl 
Journal of Education, 91. Number of children in the county 
between the ages of five and twenty, 9,496. Whole number 
enrolled in the public schools during the year, 6,676. Number 
of different teachers employed in these schools during the year, 
196. Number of teachers retained in the same school both 
winter and summer, 24. 

UiaON SCHOOLS. 

The eight union schools have employed thirty-three teachoriL 
Three of these schools have two departments each; and the r^r 
maining five consist of three and four departments each. Thej 
are all (with perhaps one exception) free schools. Three of th^ 
number have recently issued catalogues. The people in the 
districts where these schools are located show commendable 
liberality in supporting them, and they are in a flourishing 
oondition. 

PRIVATE OB SELECT SCHOOLS. 

Of the twelve schools of this class, six are known as Church 
Schools — German Catholic and Lutheran. These schools are 
in operation ten months in the year, sustained by church fund 
or subscription, having now an aggregate enrollment of 483 
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pnpilfiu The remainiBg six (excepting one, whioh is permanent 
and patronized by a few families) were of short duration — oon- 
tinoing only during the summer vacation of the union schools 
in the -villages where located. There were 174 pupils in 
attendance at these schools. 

BGHOOL-HOUSSS. 

In my first annual report, allusion was made to our school- 
houses, representing that these, as regards comfort and con- 
yenience, very generally, fall far short of what they should be. 
It is comforting to report, however, that during the past year, 
there have been cheering indications of a righting up of public 
sentiment in this regard. Nine buildings have been erected at 
an average cost of $650 00, and may be regarded as substan- 
tial, tasteful and convenient Quite as many more have under- 
gone thorough repairs, changing completely their internal ar- 
rangements, and making them quite attractive. The people in 
14 other districts are now agitating the question of building the 
coming year. The poorer class of school-houses is composed 
chiefly oi. those built in an early day; but the relation of good 
6chool buildings to good schools, and the influence of school- 
house accommodations and surroundings upon the "physical, 
esthetical and moral education" of the people, is gradually be- 
coming better understood; and there is reason to believe, that 
the unsightly ones, now disgracing many rich and populous 
districts* will soon be supplied by a better class of buildings. 

GONDITIOK AND MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

It was my privilege to visit all the Primary Schools in the 
county once, and all but six twice, and some of the larger ones, 
three times during the year; and the Graded Schools, (except- 
ing one,) four times. 

It was universally observed, that the best schools were found 
rin those districts where the inhabitants most frequently and 
^systematically visit them. It is there, too, that the best teachers 
^ery naturally seek employment, for the reason that the parental 
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influence is such that all good efforts are appreciated by the 
patrons of the school. The general attendance of the pupils 
has been respectable, but by no means what it should have 
been. 

IRBEGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 

Is the greatest obstacle in the way of progress in the schools 
here as elsewhere. Our teachers have been doing much to 
remedy this evil; parents can, if they will, do much more. But 
the effectual remedy will be found, and only found, in some 
suitable legislative action, compelling indifferent^ unwilling pa- 
rents to do their duty to their children. If our schools are to 
be free, and the taxable property of the State is to ^contribute 
to the education of all its children, it certainly is the duty of 
the State to see to it, that all, for whose benefit this great ex- 
penditure is made, shdl avail themselves of it While visiting 
the schools, during the summer, I supplied the teachers with 
blank reports, to be filled out and forwarded to me at the close 
of the term, in order to secure a formal statement of the con- 
dition of all the schools, in respect to attendance and general 
interest This system of term reports, was introduced mainly, 
in the hope that it might aid in securing regularity and punc- 
tuality in attendance. The teachers were authorized to announce 
to their schools: " That those scholars who were not absent or 
tardy during the term, and proved themselves model scholars 
in respect to deportment and scholarship, would receive from 
me Cards of Honor, and their names constitute a Boll of Honor, 
to be published in the County School JoumaL 

Eeports from 78 schools have been received, with assurances 
from many of the teachers, that the system is already happily 
accomplishing what was intended. 

We believe there has been a marked improvement in the 
mode of instruction and management of the schools during the 
past year. Our teachers generally are now manifesting an 
anxiety to inform themselves in regard to the more approved 
methods of instruction, which have been introduced with sac- 

14 
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C68S daring the year by some teachers, who are possessed of 
the requisite information and ability. The increased desire on 
the part of most of our teachers to become better qualified for 
their work, has exhibited itself in many forms. Teachers, as 
well as the rest of mankind, are stimulated by motives, and 
since the adoption of our county superintendency system, they 
have faith to believe that if they prove themselves good in- 
structors and disciplinarians, and so qualify themselves in 
regard to experience and education as to entitle them to a first 
or second grade certificate, their services will be in sure and 
ready demand with liberal pay. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Begolar examinations of teachers were held during the 
months of April and October. Those in April followed the 
County Institutes, which were held at foxir convenient and 
central points. Those occurring in October were held in the 
several townships, in compliance with law. Special examina- 
tions (by appointment), nearly twenty in number, were con- 
ducted at my office, to accommodate those who could not or 
would not make it convenient to attend the regular ones. 

In all the examinations (both regular and special) a uniform 
method has been adhered to; and each applicant has been 
required to submit to both an ct(A and vnitten examination. 

The series of resolutions (raising the standard of qualifica- 
tions), adopted by the Marshall Convention in July last, has 
been my guide in all examinations conducted since that time. 
It has been my purpose to make these examinations of such a 
natuio as to test the applicants not only in wkai they know, but 
what ihey can do- 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

A series of Teachers' Institutes were conducted by me during 
the month of April, at the following places: Mi Clemens, Ar- 
mada Village, Utica and Bomeo. Each Institute continued three 
days, followed by an examination of applicants for certificates. 
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These were appointed and held for the benefit of those who 
were intending to teach our summer schools; but a cordial in- 
Titation was extended to all persons in the county classing 
themselves as teachers, to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions and reap the benefit of them. Topics relating to the 
general conduct and management of schools, methods of con- 
ducting recitations, primary teaching, &c., were generally 
introduced by essays, followed by a free discussion, in which 
the older and more experienced teachers participated. These 
discussions were animated and exhibited a lively interest in the 
educational work. Thanks are especially due to many of our 
prominent teachers and some clergymen most interested in 
popular education, who cheerfully aided ihe and contributed so 
much toward making the Institutes entertaining and profitable. 
The attendance of teachers at these meetings was quite grati* 
fying. Nearly two hundred names were enrolled. Although 
these Institutes were the first of the kind ever held in the 
county, and viewed as an experiment, yet we are comforted by 
many assurances of their success, and that they met the 
reasonable expectations of those for whose benefit they were 
designed. 

COUNTY SCHOOIi JOUBKAL. 

During the first eight months of my term of office, educational 
articles were furnished by me for a column in the " Bomeo 
Weekly Observer," which was kindly and gratuitously placed at 
my disposal by its editors. As the Observer did not have a 
general circulation in all parts of the county, I felt compelled 
after a time to issue a journal of my own, which I did as 
soon as arrangements could be perfected. The first number 
was issued in January last It is a quarto sheet, and makes its 
appearance quarterly. It has a free and equal distribution of 
1,500 copies in the school districts. It was started and is con- 
tinued with the expectation that its paying advertisements will 
meet the expense of its publication. The aim of the Journal is 
to keep the people of our county constantly informed in regard 
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to their own schools, and thereby awaken a more lively interest 
in them; to consider snbjects relating to school instruction and 
discipline, and bring to the attention of school officers, teachers 
and parents their respective powers, duties and obligations. As 
the Journal is proving itself the best helper at my command, it 
cannot now be dispensed with. 

During the past year, in my intercourse with the people, boUi 
official and personal, harmony has prevailed. Their continued 
hospitality and cordial sympathy have comforted, encouraged 
and greatly aided me. 



MANISTEE COUNTY— Chakles Hued, Sup't. 

There are sixteen district schools in this county, and one 
Union School at the village of Manistee. 

The total number of pupils in attendance is 752; and the 
average attendance, 631. The district schools are taught on 
an average, 13 weeks during the summer season; and the 
average amount of wages paid teachers is $18 per month. 
There are eleven log buildings, five frames, and one brick. 
Most of the houses are very poor, with the grounds unim- 
proved, and not inclosed. Nearly all the schools are destitute 
of outline maps and apparatus of any kind. 

Only two or three are in session in the winter. The buildings 
are very poor and uncomfortable during the cold weather, and 
on account of the great depth of snow, the children, many of 
whom live three or four miles distant, are unable to attend 
school; and again, the districts are small, and unable to main- 
tain a school for more than four months in the year. Notwith- 
standing all these obstacles, there is a lively interest manifested 
in the prosperity of the schools, and a praise-worthy zeal is 
exhibited by parents, teachers and pupils. 

The schools, for the most part, are very well taught, and are 
not below the average of those in some of the older counties 
in the State. 
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The Union School building at Manistee is a fine brick 
stmctnre, erected last year at a cost of $15,000. 

Its capacity, howeyer, is not equal to the wants of the rapidly 
growing town, and another building, consisting of two rooms, 
is now being built The school is graded, and is making rapid 
progress in all that is characteristic of a successful school. 
The school census shows 450 pupils in the district; there being 
a gain of 120 over last year. The people are deeply interested 
in the prosperity of the schools, and will spare nothing to 
make them second to none in the State. 

The school is well supplied with maps and apparatus. Five 
teachers are at present employed, and two more will be engaged 
when the other building is completed. 

Although somewhat " remote," and for a small portion of the 
year "pent up," yet we intend to keep pace with the rapid 
strides made in the cause of education, *and act in concert with 
the noble army of educators in the State. 



MASON COUNTY— E. Dorr, Sup't. 

There are at present twelve school districts in the county, 
and others about to organize. The class of teachers are com- 
paratively good for a new county; but I find much trouble in 
getting the school officers to keep proper records in their re- 
spective districts; (but I suppose this is a common complaint 
from new counties). You will notice that many of the district 
reports do not correspond with mine, for the reason that they 
were forwarded by the directors and afterward had to be cor- 
rected. There are still some deficiencies, but as correct as I 
could get them — ^for instance, in the township of Amber I could 
get no report of the two-mill tax. In the township of Freesoi], 
district number two, they raised a tax of seventy-five dollars, 
and built a log school-house on a railroad lot, but fortunately it 
burned down before having^any school, and they are now about 
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to erect a frame one on a site where the title is good; but as 
this is new business to most of them, doubtless they will learn 
by a little such experience. 



MECOSTA COUNTY~G. W. Wabrbn, Sup t. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 

Some of the districts are laboring still under the incon- 
Yenience of being too |x>or to support good schools; hence many 
have been but a little better than none at alL But owing to the 
increased population of our county, and ability of some of the 
districts to pay reasonable wages, they haye had good schools 
during the past summer; and a few would compare well with 
the best in older portions of the State. 

The two districts in the village of Big Bapids have voted at 
their last annual meetings to unite and form a union school 
district 

There will be three terms of school, twelve weeks each, 
during the ensuing year, for which four teachers are to be 
employed. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Though there is still a great deficiency in respect to housesi 
and many of them are entirely unfit for use, yet there has been 
improvement during the year. Some new and convenient 
frame buildings have been erected, and others repaired. But 
a very few have any furniture or outline maps. None are 
supplied with apparatus. 

filA^fflKiLTIONS. 

Since the last report, (Nov. 8, 1867,) there have been forty- 
four applications for certificates; forty-one have been granted, 
as follows: 1st grade, 1; 2d grade^ 22; 8d grade, 18. 

NUMBEB OF DISTRICTS, ETC. 

There are forty-five school districts in the county. Thirty 
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have had schools daring the summer, twenty-six of which I 
have visited. The others had closed before I reached them. 

I have generally met with a warm reception, by the people 
and teachers; have urged the people to give more attention to 
the advancement of education; also, teachers the necessity of 
becoming more thoroughly qualified to perform the work 
assigned them, warning them that we should be more exacting 
at our examinations than heretofore. 

COMPENSATION. 

I am allowed $4 per day for all time spent, not exceeding 
160 days. 

NUMBBB OF TEACHEBS AND AMOUNT PAID. 

Five men and twenty-five women teachers have been em- 
ployed during the summer, at an average price of $3 75 per 
week and board. Average time of schools throughout the 
county, d| months. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

There is but little uniformity of books, but much more 
interest is being manifest than heretofore. 

TEACHEBS' INSTITUTES. 

Time and circumstances combined, have not allowed us to 
hold any Institutes the past season, which has caused many of 
our teachers to be somewhat disappointed. We would be 
highly gratified to have one of the State Institutes appointed 
at this place next spring. The people are generally in favor of 
it, and will do all required of them on such an occasion. 



MIDLAND COUNTY— E. P. Jennings, Sup't. 

During the past year I have examined twenty-six teachers, 
and given certificates as follows: one of the first grade, four of 
the second, and twenty el the third grade. 
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Most of those offering to teach during the past year have 
been quite well qnalified, though some were deficient in the 
necessary qualifications for school teaching. 

I have visited all the schools in the county except one or two, 
and some of them three or four times during the year. 

All the teachers taught through the terms for which they had 
contracted, except one or two, and most of them creditably to 
themselves. 

The school-houses in this county are mostly cheap structures, 
though there has been considerable improvement during the 
year in the way of building and repairs. 

I have not been able to learn much of the condition of the 
several town and district libraries, mostly from the fact that 
but few of the reports mention much, if anything, in relation 
to them. 

Some of the reports this year are again somewhat defective 
We have to do without a good deal of delinquent taxes in this 
county, which is one reason of the mistakes made by directors. 
They say they don't know whether to report all that is voted 
to be raised by the districts, or only what has been collected 
and is actually in the hands of the district officers. 

I have directed those that have inquired of me, to report all 
that the districts had voted to raise, and draw their orders for 
the same, though, of course, they will sometimes be at a dis- 
count This I thought the only way to keep and balance their 
financial accounts. 

[The proper way is to report as " Receipts," only what money 
actually comes into the hands of the assessor; (the law requires 
all the funds of the district to come into his hands before being 
paid out), and as <' Expenditures," only what money is actually 
paid out. The financial account in the director's report should 
be made from the assessor's books. Where an order has been 
given and not paid, it should not be accounted as paid, but 
should appear in the << Indebtedness." The director's report 
should take no account of uncollected rate-bills, or of taxes that 
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are collected, tmless they have come into the assessor's 
hands. It should be an object, however, to draw all moneys 
into his hands, before making the report. — Dep. Sup't.] 



MONEOE COUNTY— Chables Toll, Sup't. 

Educational matters in this county, generally, manifest an 
improved condition, under the present system. Nothing like 
a revolution^ however, has taken place, though a steady, but 
slow advancement is apparent. There is a disposition to ad- 
vance the school interests of our county, and to acquiesce in 
all the provisions of the school law. Where there exists any 
exception to this, it is n«t the effect of intent; but the legiti- 
mate result of ignorance, and incompetency on the part of 
school officers. Where they are incapable and disinterested, 
we have poor schools, short terms, and inferior teachera 

During the last year, I have held examinations in every 
township of the county, and in several of them two. I have 
also made fifteen appointments for special examinations. I 
have also examined one hundred and forty-five teachers — ^forty 
males and one hundred and five females. I have issued eight 
first grade certificates, sixty-two second grade, fifty-nine third 
grade, and have rejected sixteen applicants. I have also en- 
dorsed six certificates from other counties. In these examina- 
tions I have conformed to the recommendations made by the 
Oonvention of Superintendents, with some four or five ex- 
<ieptioDS, which were necessarily made, and reasons endorsed 
on the certificates in the several cases. Befnsing certificates to 
unqualified applicants at some of the late appointments, has 
caused a considerable inconvenience to directors; but my action 
has been received in a proper spirit on the part of the applicant 
and officers, I think, in every instance. By my endeavors to 
secure competency on the part of teachers, strengthened by the 
approval of those who employ them, we have removed in a 

measure, one of the greatest barriers to a common school edu- 

15 
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cation. One or two more steps in the same direction will 
immeasurably improye our schools. 

Since my last report, I have made one hundred and fifty 
Tisits to the schools. In these, I haye endeayored to get a 
knowledge of the teacher's ability in the school room. I also 
examined the registers kept by teachers, and in many iotances 
found them incorrect; and as these inaccuracies affect materially 
our school statistics, I make it a point to enforce the necessity 
of care, in this respect The ends to which my purposes were 
directed in making these yisits, and the measure of benefit re- 
sulting therefrom, depended upon the surrounding circumstan- 
ces, and the condition, or necessity of the particular case. 
When schools were generally as good as could be expected, I 
expressed my commendations, and encouraged the teachers 
and pupils in their good work; when I have found them other- 
wise, I haye freely criticised what was faulty on the part of 
scholars, in a way as acceptable to them as I could make it; all 
suggestions to teachers were made at a priyate interyiew. 

Irregularity of attendance is one of the greatest obstacles 
met with in our schools. We haye in the county, 9,402 chil- 
dren, between the ages of fiye and twenty — an increase of 319 
oyer last year; of these, I found sixty-one per cent, enrolled 
in the winter schoob, and fifty-one per cent, of those en- 
rolled were in attendance at time of yisitation. This could 
hardly be credited, did not obseryation make it apparent. To 
remedy this, compulsory attendance has been adyocated by 
some; in the abstract, it might be right, proyiding the schools 
were what they should be, but there are serious and tenable 
objections to the adoption of such a measure, and the objections 
on both sides seem to nearly balance each other. An effectual 
remedy, howeyer, would present itself by hayiug better school 
rooms, with necessary appliances; better teachers and better 
parents. To reach this result, requires time and well directed 
exertion. 

Some seyen school-houses haye been built during the year, 
some really a credit to the district in which they are located. 
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The Petersburg Union School building will be completed next 
spring, and will be creditable to the intelligence and enterprise 
of that village. Some few schools have been supplied with 
outline maps and necessary apparatus, but not to as great 
extent as expected. 

My communications with the people of the county on educa- 
tional matters, have been through our local papers, and with 
them directly. The time allowed me has not been sufficient 
to enable me to do all that should be done to fill the spirit of 
the law creating this office, and to come more in contact with 
the school management for the purpose of advancing or inter- 
changing views. I am convinced, however, that with some 
changes of the law, county supervision of schools will result in 
substantial benefit to them; but all that is desired cannot be 
done in one nor in two years. 

In closing this last official report, I wish to express my ac- 
knowledgment to those who have extended to me courtesies 
and generous hospitalities when on my tour of duty; and also 
to the Editors of the Monroe Commercial and Monroe Monitor, 
for the use of their columns in promoting the interests of the 
schools. 



MONTCALM COUNTY— J. P. Covkl,'Sup't. 

The number of school districts in Montcalm county is ninety- 
seven, the most of which have had schools during the past year. 
There have been thirteen school buildings erected in the past 
school year, and for the most part they are well constructed, 
with a view to the health, convenience and better interests of 
pupils. The new Union School edifice at Greenville, nearly 
finished, will compare favorably with the best in the State. Too 
few of our school-rooms are furnished properly, and too many 
not at all. A few have been neatly repaired, reseated, painted, 
Ac.; while three districts, viz.: No. 1 of Pine, No. 7 of Fair 
Plains^ and No. 2 of Evergreen, have graded and fenced the 
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grounds, fixing them neatly. It is hoped that many more may 
catch the inspiration and fence their school buildings out of 
instead of into the road. A few shade trees would add much 
more to the beauty and benefits. 

Many of our districts are too small, and consequently too 
poor to support good schools a sufficient length of time; tnany 
not being able to have more than three months school during 
the year. There is much need of reform in this matter. Many 
of our schools had vacations during the extreme heat of summer, 
with general satisfaction to patrons, pupils and teachers. We 
hope that all, in the f ature, will arrange their school terms so 
as to have vacation during July and August. 

Since my first report, I have held 41 public examinations^ 
requiring both a written and an oral test The number of can- 
didates examined is 191; 123 of whom received certificates as 
follows: 3 of the first grade; 27 of the second; and 93 of the 
third. I am pleased to add, that the average standing of candi* 
dates is much higher than at first, and that there is an increas- 
ing pride on the part of teachers to obtain higher grade 
certificates, and to gain for themselves the reputation of teach- 
ers. The greatest deficiency I notice, is in the theory and art 
of teaching, governing and managing a school; too few have 
studied this subject, or given it any thought. I am also glad 
to notice more interest on the part of school officers in securing 
competent and worthy teachers. 

The averaged attendance is a gain over last year, yet there 
is room for, and much need of improvement in this respect. 
When the schools are free, the attendance is generally good, 
and the school a success; but when there oxe'^rate-MW the 
attendance is inversely proportional to the size of the ** bill,'* 
with a corresponding want of interest on the part of patrons^ 
and of course, a disposition to hire cheap teachera 

It is hoped that some means will be devised, whereby every 
school is made free, and a more regular attendance secured. A 
want of uniformity in text-books is another great hindrance to 
ihe better progress of our schools. District boards do not 
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attend to this part of their dniy, and but few schools have 
anything like uniformity in books. / 

While I see a dedded improvement being made on the part 
of teachers, I also notice a growing interest on the part of 
school officers and patrons, which speaks well for fatore success. 

I have been kindly received throughout the county, and in 
addition to the visitations upon the schools, I have given evening 
lectures which have been well attended. 



MUSKEGON OOXJNTT— D. McLa^uohuh, Sup't. 

The number of school districts in this counly, is 49; school- 
houses, 49; districts without houses, 4; Union schools, 1; 
frame school-houses, 33; log houses, 16; frame houses built 
ttus year, 4; school-houses unfit for use, 8; unsuitable furniture, 
13; schools with uniformity of books, 19; schools in which the 
Bible is read, 30; Schools well classified, 21; schools supplied 
VTith apparatus, 0; schools supplied with maps and globes 
during the year, 6; No. of female teachers employed, 51; No. of 
male teachers, 8. 

I have granted 1st grade certificates, 2; 2d grade, 8; 3d 
grade, 51; number of failures, 14; number of teachers who 
have taught 5 years, 9; number of teachers who have attended 
a State Institute, 25; number who have read books on teaching, 
23; number of schools I have visited, 45; number of officers 
met with in schools, 3; number of patrons in schools, 25. 

Good teachers are very scarce in this county. Again and 
again, I have given certificates to applicants totally unfit, but I 
have only chosen the less of two evils, considering it better 
that an incompetent person should ke^ school three months, 
than that there should be no school at all. The greatest draw* 
back, however, to our schools is, that abominable rate-bill. I 
hope and pray that the next Legislature vnll wrap it in ita 
vrinding sheet, and give it a decent burial in a grave so deep 
that it never will be resurrected. 
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OAKLAND COUNTY— P. M. Pabkbb, Sup*t. 

Iq pnrsaance of jour oircalar received some tiine Bm6d, 
mshing me to try and forward my report by the 15th of Octo- 
ber, I will at this late day make my apology, and with it a 
statement of the condition of the schools of Oakland comity, 
so far as I am able. In yiew of the short time that I have had 
the supervision of this comity, (or rather its schools,) I fed 
a little miprepared to enter into that detail that would be 
expected from a Superintendent from Oakland county, who 
with one year and a-half, occupied in investigating the interests 
and resources of 250 schools should be able to present. 
. I entered upon the duties of my office on the last day of 
Ma^ch, A. D. 1868, by virtue of an appointment, with a pro* 
gramme made and advertised for my first month's labor, viz: 
The examination of teachers to be held in eight different places 
in the county, and the tour gave me an insight into the work 
to be performed that I had not expected to find, to wit: a 
prejudice to be overcome that in part had its origin in the 
failure io visit the schools; there being a good many schools, and 
some whole townships that had not as jet received a ^isit from 
my predecessor, and instead of meeting with the cooperation 
of school officers and a satisfactory feeling among patrons and 
teachers, I found in many localities that the people were be- 
coming in a degree fault -finuing and clamor ous over the insti- 
tution of ** County Superintendents," and the argument could 
only be met with the promise that the schools shouid he viaiied. 
And after one month rpent in the examination of teachers, I 
occupied my whole time in visiting schools, aud settling such 
points of difference as would occasionally arise between teach- 
ers and then* employers, and up to the 22d clay of August I 
had visited one hundred and eighty schoo-s, spending from one 
to three hours in each, as circumbtances would seem to require, 
and I am happy to report about seventy- five of that number 
under a good sydem cf instruction, tceJl discipliTied, md giving 
unmistakable evidences of the "rifj^bt persf»:ia in the right' 
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places," while the remaming one hnndFed and fiye were but 
little better, and some of them really worse than noBchools, 

While I have made it a special business to correct the eyUa 
which lay in the way of good schools, so far as possible, I have 
also tried to discover the causes, some of which are beyond the 
reach of County Superintendents or any other human instru- 
mentality: it is the want of aptness to impart instruction or 
command the respect of children, in chronic form, of so long 
standing that it is impossible to get back to its origin and find 
the teacher on which to effect a cure. I mark such in my 
minutes with a **w," that I may be able in my future examina- 
tions to weed out the worthless who, under the old Efystem, 
were allowed to grow side by side with the worthy, and give 
their fruit more than a hundred fold. 

I find other hindrances, but they are not so fatal in their 
character. I will notice a few only. First, a lack of interest 
and energy among the parents and patrons^ in not securing the 
comforts of their children by various neglects. Seating school- 
houses, providing proper stoves, ventilating the room, provid- 
ing good dry fuel. Also, an almost universal neglect to visit 
schools, and thus failing to encourage both teacher and pupils. 
Slovenish careless habits are formed, to say nothing of the de- 
moralizing influence that is invariably the result of a dirty 
<Iicgy gchool-house, that is constructed and kept in repair with 
no reference to neatness or comfort, the only object being the 
greatest amount of school hours with the least possible expense; 
and I regret to say that more than one hundred such cabins 
are stuck down in the comer of fields, on the side of the road, 
in all cases tamed into the street, in this county, and no good 
teacher can do himself credit in such a place; but instead, will 
eventaally become himself the victim of a degenerating influ- 
i3nce. Secondly, teachers are apt to teach as they were taught, 
and many t(ia'.!hers who have been engaged in this county, have 
never had a jy opportunity beyond the primary school, which 
nijiy have been a very poor one, and while they may possess all 
the elements requisite for a good teacher, they, like the "rough 
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stone from the quarry/' need the rough ooniers tftken off, the 
surface smoottied doum and polished by attending some good 
training school with an eqpecial purpose of receiving sach fin- 
ishing touchy and I am proud to say that we have now in this 
county, three such schools under the form of Union schools, 
superintended by competent teachers, and controlled by school 
boards, who spare no pains to make their schools desirable in- 
stitutions of learning. A third difficulty is the familiar song in 
nasal tones, *' our school is small, and the scholars are all young 
and backward, the oldest not more than fourteen," and Miss 
M Z" is " competent enough" to keep our school, and you must 
give her a certificate, so that we " can draw the public money." 
Public opinion is in sympathy with the whining, demand, and 
too frequently the Superintendent lends a listening ear, a cer- 
tificate is improperly granted, and the school is "kept.*' The 
last three difficulties I think may generally be regarded as cura- 
ble only through the untiring efforts of th^ County Superinten- 
dent^ through the medium of county institutes and public 
lectures. 

INSTITUTES. 

I have held six such institutes (since the first of Septem- 
ber) of four days each, and, they were attended by over 200 
teachers, and although their full beneficial results are not yet 
discernible, I am confident that the leaven is in the meal, and 
I expect to see its good results; one thing is certain in this 
county; that is, a change has been effected by the present sys- 
tem» to the extent that worthless unqualified teachers are so 
markedy that competent ones are no longer of necessity placed 
in competition with them for teacher's wages. Finally, judging 
from the experience that my short term has afforded me, the 
expected reform of the school system will be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully only through Superintendents who love their vxyrk^ 
and cheerfully <<put shoulder to the wheel," and untiringly 
labor, giving their whole time and strength; calling to their 
aid and confidence, school district officers, (who will, no doubt, 
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many of them need a great deal of patronage,) and with their 
cooperation in advancing school interests, the masses may be 
educated to see the demand that society has, and cheerfully 
respond to that demand. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We haye some fine school-houses, eyen in the rural districts, 
finished in good style, and many more under contemplation, 
but there seems to be a great lack in furnishing with appro- 
priate apparatus. I haye even seen one large brick building 
put up this season, was inyited to yisit it^ and while the builder 
was proudly exhibiting what he considered a model school- 
houae^ I asked "where are your black-boards?" his reply was, 
"no one said anything about a black-board, U was probably for- 
gotten or not deemed necessary;** and out of the 180 schools that 
I haye yisited, I find by my minutes, that oyer 80 school-houses 
are unfit for use, and many more in need of repairs that haye 
been deferred for several years; and I also find a record on my 
minutes of several good promises, that such repairs shall be 
attended to this fall. I have made it a point in my lectures 
and through the papers published in the county, to urge the 
necessity of convenience, neatness and propriety in everything 
pertaining to the school buildings and grounds as indispensably 
essential to good order and moral discipline; on the principle 
that refinement is better cultivated, and the finer sensibOities 
more perfectly reached in the parlor than in the " cow-shed." 

SUMKABT. 

I will offer as an apology for the late date of this report, and 

the imperfect manner in which it is presented, the summary of 

my work since the last day of March, 1868. I have examined 

452 teachers; given 306 certificates; held examinations 47 days; 

held 6 institutes; rode in my buggy 4,000 miles; have written 

and sent by mail over 200 letters; visited 180 schools; have 

paid out cash as traveling and institute expenses, 300 dollars; 

and receiyed as compensation therefor, 717 dollars cash, and 

16 
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the "Gk>d bless you" from many honest hearted lovers of 
education. Have I not been uoeU paid f 



OTTAWA COUNTY— A. W. Taylob, Sup't. 

In June last, I received an appointment at the hands of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State to fiU the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Superintendent Yan- 
derveen, and entered at once upon the discharge of the impor- 
tant duties pertaining to that position, and, during that month 
and the two succeeding ones, visited the majority of ttie 
.schools in the county. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

There are in this county, at present, nearly one hundred 
•school districts, embracing in the aggregate nearly eight 
thousand perdons between the ages of five and twenty years. 
•Of these districts, seven support Union or graded schools, 
43111 ploying from two to eight teachers each. 

DISCIPLINB, MODES OF INSTRUCTION, kC, 

As to discipline and piodes of instruction in the schools 
visited, it affords me great pleasure to be authorized to state 
that, th(^ugh the greater portion by far of teachers employed 
in the couniy are young, and have had, as yet, but com- 
paratively little experience in teaching, I find on the part 
of most of them a commendable ambition to discharge all 
the duties perteining to the school room faithfully and effi- 
-ciently — not merely with a view to secure the stipulated salary, 
but with the far more laudable purpose of benefiting their 
pupils, and with a desire and study to become still better 
^qualified for the honorable and useful position occupied by 
, them in community. I find the majority of teachers, in short, 
43ag6rly seeking the more modern and improved methods of 
teaching {uad discipline, that they may be generally and uni- 
formly put in practice, and thus enhance materially the effi- 
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dency of [the schools of the county. The order preTailing in 
onr schools general! j, and the mrdes of discipline adopted 
are commendable. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND APPURTENANCES. 

Of the school-houses in the county, I find nine valued at 
$500; eleven at $600 to $800; four at $900; one at $1»000; 
three at $1,200; one each at $1,600, $2,600, $3,500, $3,600; the 
highest in value — ^those of Grand Haven city — valued at 
412,000. The seating in these houses, and e\en in some of less 
"value, is generally convenient and comfortable and the ventila- 
^tion ample. Many of them are provided with maps, and a few 
with globes. A few primitive frame and log houses yet remain, 
but are rapidly giving way to more modem, convenient and 
attractive edifices, a goodly number of which will be erected 
the coming year 

Most of the school-houses valued at $300 and upward are 
tastily painted, ample play-grounds and suitable out-buildings 
are generally attached, but many of the yards are not fenced 
properly, and but few are provided with a sufficiency of shade 
and ornamental trees and shrubs — but an improvement in this 
respect is promised during the present school year. 

DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP LIBBABIES. 

It is almost universally conceded by our ci^tns, that the 
idea of enhancing the value to community of our township 
libraries, by dividing that of each town among the several 
school districts thereof, is a mistaken one, as the sequel has 
already demonstrated, particularly so, in newly organized town- 
ships. Hence, on diligent inquiry, I find in townships where 
the library has been so divided, few, very few school districts 
where a public library is worthy the name, exists at tho present 
time. The few books thus apportioned to each school district 
have been scattered, destroyed, or lost, at least, the larger por- 
^ tion of tliem, and a general desire is manifested on the part of 
those interested — district offic(3rs and others, for a return to tho 
former system of township ]ibrnri(B alone. 
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TEACHXBS' INSTITUTES, LECTUBES, AC.. 

Two Teachers' Institutes haye been held this fall under my 
supervision, assisted by Messrs. O. L. Crosier, Crandall, L. W. 
Shepherd and others — eminent teachers of the county — one of 
the Institutes being held at Berlin, and the other at Holland 
oily, at each of which a goodly number of teachers, school offi- 
cers and citizens were present During t^iese Institutes, the 
** word method" of teaching beginners in reading, " object teach- 
ing," and other improved methods of teaching other branches, 
and approved modes of discipline were amply illustrated and 
discussed. 

I have also given several public lectures to patrons of schools, 
as to measures that may be adopted on their part in connec- 
tion with district boards, to secure regular attendance of pupils^ 
an adequate supply of school books, &c., &c. 

In condusion, allow me to state, that a more lively interest 
is evidently awaking in the public mind of citizens of our county, 
under the present supervision, than existed under that of 
township inspectors alon6, relative to elevating our public 
schools to positions of greater efficiency and influence, so thai 
the masses may therein receive a thorough practical business 
education, firmly believing that vdth a proper, legitimate co- 
operation of school officers and patrons with active, live, efficient 
County Superintendents, so desirable a consummation will 
speedily be attained. 



SAGINAW COUNTY— J. S. Goodmah, Sup't. 

In compliance with the law I have once more the honor of 
submitting to you my report as County Superintendent of 
Common Schools in and for the county of Saginaw. The 
period covered by this report is eleven months, closing with 
Sept 30, 1868. At the date of my former report, (Nov. 1st, 
1867,) I was engaged in holding a County Teachers' Institute 
at East Saginaw. In this work I received great assistance 
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from FrofB. Easiabrook, Ewing and TruesdeU, Eev. L. C. 
York, of Genesee county, and Dr. Jerome, of Saginaw City. 
Something over sixty teachers were present, and the Institute 
was interesting, and we hope profitable to all concerned. At its 
dose, a Saginaw Valley Teachers' Association was formed, the 
monthly meetings of which have been in general well attended 
by the teachers within reach. During the time covered by 
this report, I have been endeavoring to discharge, to the best 
of my ability, the duties of my office. I have examined 214 
teachers, and have given 199 certificates. Of these have been 
of the first grade, none; of the second, 15; and of the third, 
184. Ten applicants have failed to obtain certificates and five 
withdrew ere the examination was concluded. In this depart- 
ment of the work I am endeavoring to reach a higher grade 
of qualification, holding the applicants to a more rigid 
questioning, and requiring a larger percentage of correct 
answers. As a result of this course, quite a number who came 
seeking second grade certificates have only reached those of a 
ihird. In arranging these examinations, I have endeavored to 
t>ring them, so far as possible, within easy reach of every 
teacher. 

Prominent among the objections to the system of County 
Superintendenoy, which met me on my first tour through the 
•county was this: that it would put many of those wishing to 
teach to the trouble and expense of a trip to the County Super- 
intendent's office to be examined — that very likely on reaching 
the office they would find him absent, and thus have their 
journey for nothing. It was with a view of meeting this state- 
ment that, besides the yearly examination required by law to 
beheld in each township, (which I held in the fall,) I visited 
twelve of the towns in the spring for the same purpose. I 
have also given notice that I am in my office every Saturday 
for the purpose of meeting any teachers who may present 
themselves, as well as of attending to any other business con- 
nected with the school work. 
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During the period covered by this report, I have made 166 
visits to schools or districts, having in a few instances fonnd 
the schools closed previous to my reaching them. In 17 dis- 
tricts there has been no summer school, and in one or two no 
school by a qualified teacher. In addition to the public schools, 
I have also visited the school of the Oermania Society of Easi 
Saginaw. This I found in a highly prosperous condition, hav- 
ing an attendance of about 250 scholars and an able and 
successful corps of teachers. The Society is about erecting a 
new and commodious brick school-house, their present building 
being altogether too small for their use. 

In the matter of school-buildings the year past has witnessed 
a decided advance. The house in Saginaw City, mentioned in 
my former report, has been completed during the year and is 
at present occupied by the schools for whose use it was de- 
signed. In East Saginaw a new brick school-house has been fin- 
ished in the first ward, and occupied since January 1st, 1868. 
The same is true of the new brick building at Bridgeport, and 
in district No. 1, in Saginaw township. In several other dis- 
tricts commodious buildings have been erected during the 
year, while in still others the work is now going on. 

In visiting the schools of the county during the past summer, 
I have become fully satisfied of the correctness of the position 
so ably presented by the Superintendent of Washtenaw county, 
as to the unsatisfactory results of our summer schools. On a 
comparison of the attendance in July, with that in June, I 
found a large falling off-~-so large, as to be in many cases almost 
ruinous. In quite a number of schools the attendance was so 
meager, that the compensation of the teachers amounted to 
$1.50 per week for each scholar in attendance. Nor was this 
all, owing to the heat — the hurry of business — the berries and 
the musquitoes, but little was doing or could be done in the 
way of educational progress. In view of this state of things, 
I prepared and sent into every district a circular, recommend- 
ing a change in the school terms, something as follows: a two 
months term in the fall, commencing as soon as possible after 
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the annual meeting — a three or four months term in the win- 
ter, and a term of two months in the spring; closing not later 
than the middle of June. In most of the districts I have heard 
from, the proposition has been favorably received, and will, I 
tbink, be carried out. A few of the districts seem to be so 
situated as to make it, in their judgment, inexpedient to make 
the change suggested. It had been my intention to hold a 
teachers class, to last about five or six weeks during the fall, 
but on account of the change above indicated, I was obliged ixy 
postpone it for the present. In my work as County Superin- 
tendent, I have labored especially to secure greater punctuality 
on the part of the scholars in our public schools. The experi- 
ence of the year has only deepened my conviction of the trutb. 
of last year's statement; that of all our difficulties, the greatest 
is to be found in this irregularity of attendance; and that to- 
correct this evil, is to achieve a result whose importance can- 
not be over-estimated. With reference to the system of County^ 
Superintendency, I believe there is growing feeling in its favor;:, 
and that young as it is, it has already produced fruit of great- 
value in this great educational work. Already are our districts^ 
demanding teachers of a higher grade than heretofore. Al- 
ready are they, by an increase of compensation, stimulating 
teachers to acquire advanced qualifications, and thus may 
it ever be until our beloved State, standing as she already does, 
in the front rank of the sisterhood, so far as her educational 
system is concerned — shall stand side by side with the proudest 
and the best of all in the universal enjoyment of the benefits 
arising therefrom, until there shall be found no child in all our 
broad domain, who may not, and who shall not enjoy all the 
facilities necessary to fit him to act wisely and well his part hk 
the proud position of the American citizen. 
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SANILAC COUNTY—C. S. NiMS, Sup't. 

I have held 27 public examinations daring the year, ex- 
amined 115 candidates, and granted 9 certificates of the 
first grade, 49 of the second, and 52 of the third, and rejected 
6 applicants. The candidates generally have shown a good 
degree of proficiency in the common English branches, but a 
great deficiency in the higher. On visiting the township on the 
days appointed, I have had a poor attendance of teachers; too 
many of them appearing and asking for a special examination. 
Whenever I have granted such, it has been in those cases 
where it did not seem reasonable to refase. It is impossible in 
a county so new and large as this, to make the rules apply 
that seem necessary and proper in older and more populous 
counties. I have adopted a plan of holding examinations at 
several of the most central points in the spring and fall 

I have visited, with some few exceptions, each school in this 
county at least once in each term. The extent of the territory 
and the condition of the roads over which I am obliged to 
travel, have rendered it impracticable for me to reach some 
of the moire remote districts while the schools have been in 
session. 

I issued one copy of an educational journal, and have had 
numerous articles of an educational nature in the local paper, 
having had free use of its columns. 

An Institute has been appointed for the last week in October, 
to be held in Lexington. 

The interest manifested in the progress of the schools in 
some portions of the county, is very encouraging. Several new 
school-houses have been erected or completed during the 
past year, and arrangements made for others soon. 

In Maple Valley, a new township, with a sparse population, 
a good house has been erected; another in Speaker, and an- 
other in Fremont. A large brick house has been completed in 
the village of Fort Sanilac, and an addition made to the build- 
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ing in the union school district of that township. The house 
at Forestyille has been seated and is now in a good condition. 

Daring the winter and spring term, I required the teachers 
to report to me monthly, and at the end of the term to famish 
me the names of those three scholars who stood highest in 
respect to punctuality, scholarship and deportment, and to 
these cards of honor were awarded. 



SHIAWASSEE COUNTY— F. W. Hewes, Sup't. 

I believe that the schools of this county are in a prosperous 
condition. By this, I would not be understood, that all is as 
it should be, but that in general, there is an interest taken in 
the work, which looks in the right direction. Our teachers are 
becoming awakened to the necessity for thorough^ earnest work, 
and I am met by the patrons of schools in so friendly and 
interested a manner, as shows that they too are wishing for im- 
provement; nor is this interest alone exhibited in word and 
look, but their works show that they feel, and are willing to 
act. This is more evident of late than previously. Many of 
the old houses are being replaced by new, and much more com- 
modious structures. Many are taking earnest steps in the 
thorough repair, and famishing of their houses which have 
been so long neglected. These assertions are made, in part« 
upon the strength of reports which I have receifed from the 
township clerks, and others, since the annual school-meeting. 
Were I to make an estimate of the increase of interest by teach- 
ers and patrons, in the educational work vnthin the past year 
and a-half, I should state it at not less than 100 per cent., and 
it shall be my earnest e£fort to increase this interest by every 
means in my power, and I hope to see our schools steadily 
emerging from darkness, into the stroDg light of fall dear day. 
Tet I would not appear to place too high a value upon my 
•efforts, for as you know, I have only been in this work since 

last May. Still, I believe I know something of what is required 

17 
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to waken this interest, and torn it into right ohannels, as I 
have been all my life engaged in the primary school work; I do 
not mean that interest which is fall of large talk, but that which 
takes hold of the work with a will, and accomplishes it Bat my 
hands are somewhat tied. My time is limited, so that I have 
only a meager chance to do anything aside from visiting the 
schools and holding examinations. Yon will see that 175 days 
is bat a very short time to visit 105 schools, and hold the neces* 
sary examinations. It leaves no time for educational meetings 
or institute work. 

I visited all the schools which were taaght in the county this 
summer, except five. Two of these closed before I reached 
them, on account of failures, (both in Vernon township,) one in 
Hiddlebury, in which I found the officers and teacher quarrel- 
ing. One in Owosso closed the P. M. I reached it by a picnic 
which I attended, and took part in the exercises, and one in 
the same township, had only three weeks school. There were six 
districts in the county, which had no school. I visited and 
witnessed the efforts of 105 teachers in the primary and graded 
schools of the county. 

The whole number of certificates granted during the year by 
my predecessor and myself, is 115; of which 110 were third 
grade, and 5 second grade. It has been found necessary to 
refuse a few applicants. Most of the certificates were well 
marked. Our teachers are generally awaking to the necessity 
of earnest effort and faithful preparation, and I think I may 
safely say that they will compare favorably with any county in 
the State. I do not say this from a merely local knowledge. 
You may be surprised at this statement when compared with 
the number of third grade certificates granted. I have this to 
say on that point. All of the certificates granted in this county 
have been in strict compliance with your instructions, while (I 
speaJ}: advisedly,) in adjoining counties, first and second grade 
certificates have been granted without a question on any one of 
the five additional studies required for those grades. 

As regards houses, furniture, grounds, &c. : There are twenty 
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houses which should not be used longer, and probably seTeral of 
them will be replaced bj new ones the coming year. Forty-siz 
houses have no privy. This, too, I judge, will in a great meas- 
ure be corrected the coming year. As for grounds, I have 
marked forty-seven as having sufficient grounds. By this I 
mean they have something more than the roadside. Yery fewi 
have grounds that I would really call sufficient, for from one to 
two acres is my idea of the amount required. A few grounds 
are fenced, and in some are trees which dame nature planted. 
Sixty-five are only poorly furnished; there is either a lack of 
seats, &o., or they are entirely ungraded, or are so illy arranged 
that they are very inconvenient. The remaining ones are 
comfortably, and some very finely furnished. In fifty-eight 
houses the furniture is more or less injured by knives, &c. The 
stoves are, many of them, in a sad condition, and some which 
would otherwise heat the rooms well, are raised so high as. to 
prevent the object designed. Taking size of rooms, condition 
of repairs, &c., into consideration, I mark the stoves of our 
houses at 70 per cent. In seventeen rooms I found maps, 
(outline,) and in twenty-three, Webster's Dictionary. The 
books are entirely uniform in forty-eight schools, and in most 
of the others nearly so, while in some they are so ununiform as 
to at least reduce the teachers benefit to one-half of what it 
would be with uniformity. In forty-two schools the Bible was 
read at the opening, and in a few prayer offered also. The 
average of time, the past summer, was 3.46 montha The 
average age of teachers, (all females,) 19.86. Thirty-two 
teachers had had no previous experience, and thirty-six had 
less than one year's experience^ Eight had attended the Nor- 
mal School; twenty-four had read books on teachiog; eighteen 
had attended teachers' institutes. Of libraries, I have only the 
same to say as my predecessor. Their condition is sad indeed. 
The report I received from one town derk was this: 144, minus 
140. Could there not be legislation which should empower 
the County Superintendent to look after and enforce payment of 
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fines? otherwise I do not see that we can reach them. A few 
districts have well kept libraries. 

The graded schools of the county are in a prosperous con- 
dition. That at Byron has suffered during the past summer 
very much, through the stubbornness of its director, in refusing 
to comply with the wishes of the people, in hiring the teacher 
of their choice last spring; but I believe a better state of affairs 
is now dawning. 

The Union school of Corunna is in a 'cerxj prosperous con- 
dition, which is owing very largely to the long-continued effort 
of its able principal, Pro! T. 0. Gamer, who has successfully 
conducted it for several years. The people of Corunna are 
awakened to the necessity of united and earnest effort^ and 
hence the work moves. 

At Owosso their magnificent building is approaching com- 
pletion. It is now occupied by all the departments except the 
'' high school,'* and that will have removed in a few days. All 
of the work is being done by the day, and the result is a supe- 
rior structure. It is undoubtedly one of the finest edifices this 
side of Boston. Nor is this the only evidence of improvement. 
The principal, Prof. Albert Hardy, is an earnest, faithful, 
thorough laborer, and is fast bringing up the standard of the 
school, which was very low when he entered the work, one year 
ago. Everything speaks now for a future of great success for 
the Owosso school. 

In conclusion I would say, it shall be my earnest effort to do 
all I can, as it has heretofore been, for the cause of education. 
I have written several articles for the county papers, which I 
hope have done some good. They were upon the subjects of 
building houses, general work for the ^nual meetings, hiring 
teachers, teachers' preparations for their work, &c. Wishing 
' large success to every effort put forth for the glorious cause 
of education in our State, I hope to be able to assist in 
securing that success hj personal effort. 
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ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— Chakles M. Temple, Sup't. 

We have now concluded a year and one-half of service as 
County Superintendent of Schools for Si Joseph County. The 
duties of this office commenced May 1st, 1867. It was an office 
that was then new. Neither the people nor the incumbent 
were acquainted with its duties. It was laying aside old forms 
for new, and, as yet, untried ones. Of necessity, it would take 
time to become familiar with them, and experience to under- 
stand the best way of discharging the duties which they 
imposed. The first duty which devolved upon the Couniy 
Superintendent was to visit the summer schools. Most of 
them had commenced when the new law went into operation* 
The Superintendent was unacquainted with the location of the 
school-houses, and the physical features of the various town- 
ships in the county. The ways seemed long as they were first 
traveled, and the labor of visiting schools tedious, as it neces- 
sarily compelled an absence from home and an exposure to 
varied weather. We were able to make about 100 visits during 
the summer. Most of the schools were in a prosperous con- 
dition. The school-houses, as a whole, were found to be com- 
mendable, though some of them are inferior in size, and 
ill-adapted to convenience and utility. A large number have 
been erected within a few years, and present within and 
without a pleasant appearance. 

At the close of the summer schools we held an Institute^ 
according to the requirements of the law, at Sturgis, which 
was largely attended by teachers. About 100 were in attend- 
ance, and all appeared to pass off to the improvement and 
satisfaction of those present. 

Immediately following the Institute, inspection days were 
appointed for the benefit of the fall schools. Four different 
places were selected, and by linking three different townships 
with each of them, the whole sixteen townships of the county 
were accommodated. Inspections for the winter schools were 
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held the last week in October, and the first week in Noveoibery 
by linking two townships together. These inspections were 
thinly attended, and a large namber of the applicants poorly 
qualified. Sabseqnently, daring the month of November, and 
the first week of December, there was a large namber of indi- 
vidaal applicants for inspection, whose scholarship averaged 
higher than those present at the regalar inspection days. In 
all there were certificates granted for the fall and winter 
schools, as follows: Of the first grade, 9; of the second grade, 
34; of the third grade, 117. 

Immediately after the winter schools commenced, the daty 
existed of visiting them, and we employed a large portion of 
the winter in going from district to district; and visited, vrith 
few exceptions, every school in the coanty. Aboat ten of these 
schools may be considered as failures; the remainder enjoyed a 
commendable degree of prosperity and success. Aboat twenty 
teachers of the county acquitted themselves worthy of special 
honor and credit. 

Among the various visits made, and of which a description 
might be given, we will burden the reader with only the two 
following: 

1. It was a bright and pleasant winter morning. Hurriedly 
we partook of our breakfast and started forth to visit one of the 
nurseries of learning, of which there are many in this noble 
State. The air was bracing — the ground was level and frozen 
— ^the traveling was excellent. It was not loug before a school- 
house was seen, nestling amoug the trees. The building looked 
old and dilapidated. The paint, if it ever had any, had disap- 
peared. There were no blinds on the windows to screen the 
inmates from the sun, or to prevent them from looking out to 
gaze at every passer-by. But we reached the door and 
knocked, and as the door turned on its hinges, a fair damsel, 
the mistress of the place, appeared, and bade us enter. We 
were right in the midst of a school in running order. There 
was a stove in the center of the room and the fire was burning 
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within, and the whole room was well warmed. By the stove was 
a wood-box, strange thing to see in a school-room ! It looked 
lonesome, but not out of place. Why are there not more of 
them ? They would certainly add to the neatness and comfort 
of the school-room. Whoever placed it there should have 
credit for a good idea. As we looked around, our eyes fell 
upon a wash-basin, on a bench. Wonderful! Strange! We 
took a second look. It is certainly a wash-basin. When the 
children get their hands and faces dirty, as is very easily done 
at school, an opportunity is afforded to wash and be clean. 
Cleanliness and learning are naturally associated. And then 
there was a towel hanging by. It looked odd! It was some- 
thiog that is seldom seen in such places; but we could not but 
acknowledge its propriety and usefulness. And then there was 
a shovel and a poker, and broom, and pail, and dipper. The 
place was clean, as if it had been swept by a faithful hand. 
Everything looked neat and clean, though the building was 
old. The scholars were tidy, orderly and studious. They 
seemed interested in their lessons and kindly disposed towards 
their teacher. It did not take long to perceive that the school 
was succeeding. There appeared to be no loud studying, and 
little if any whispering. We heard classes read, and recite in 
arithmetic and geography. This they did commendably as 
well as willingly. We addressed them on the importance of 
the improvement of time; upon the responsibility that rests 
upon them if they would have a pleasant and profitable school; 
and having secured a pledge that each would do their part in 
promoting their intellectual welfare, we took our leave of the 
scholars and teacher, pleased with what we had seen. 

2. One pleasant winter morning we started forth again to 
find a place where the young are taught the fundamental 
branches of our English education. We travel over many 
miles. Some of the way the road is level and direct, and some 
of the way it is circuitous, rough and bordered by woodland. 
After a long ride we descry at length a school-house. We can 
tell them as easily as a hunter recognizes the foot-prints of a 
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deer. We halt at the institation. It is well enclosed by fence, 
and blinds protect the windows. It looks as if the people in 
the neighborhood had some thonghtfol consideration in regard 
, to the wants of their children. We rap at the door, and there 
stands before us one who is master and teacher of the young. 
He is not as tidily dressed as some. His boots appear to be 
unblacked — ^his face unshaTen — ^his hair uncombed — his pants 
are in his boots, and over then is a pair of denim overalls. But 
he has been employed to teach school, and it is a large one. 
We cast our eye about the school-room. The floor is covered 
with dirt a little less than an inch thick; the wood lies sprawl- 
ing on the floor, and chinked in around are chips and bark. 
The desk is covered with chalk and dust There is an air of 
restlessness about the school; some are studying and some are 
not One little boy is leisurely eating an apple, others are 
chewing gum, and the teacher is hearing recitations. He is 
doing his best to discharge his duty. The blackboard is a mis- 
erable apology for one. It is worn so hard and smooth that 
scarcely a mark can be made on it, when fifty cents would 
remedy the difficulty. The teacher is perplexed about it, and 
the director can't see that a blackboard is needed at all. There 
is room for recitation seats near the teacher's desk, but there 
are none, and he is under the necessity of hearing his classes 
in the most distant and inconvenient part of the house. Three 
or four of the smaller scholars are crowded together in one 
seat, and have to sit during school hours with not more than a 
square foot of room for each. We attempt to hear a few 
classes, but it is a strange thing to them; they do not know 
whether they shall survive or noi But in a little while all ap- 
prehension has subsided, and we get along witii mutual confi- 
dence and harmony. We addressed the school as to its duties 
and privileges — got good promises from the scholars — ^gave 
some advice to the teacher, and left, hoping their future might 
be prosperous; but convinced that there is a difference in 
schools and in teachers; yet that the difference in schools is 
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mainly owing to the teachers they have had in the past and in 
the present. 

There are eight Union Schools in the county, which are doing 
an admirable work in the cause of education. In these, about 
2,000 pupils are receiving instruction, which is fitting them to 
become, by and by, intelligent citizens of the Eepublic. In these 
schools are 31 teachers, and among them are to be found our 
best educators. Four of these teachers have a first grade cer- 
tificate; 18 a second grade; and 9 a third grade. Some of 
those who hold a second grade will be entitled to a first grade 
as soon as they have taught a year in the State. 

The certificates of the spring inspections have ranged as fol- 
lows: Certificates of the first grade, 2; of the second grade, 
44; of the third grade, G2. It appears from these figures that 
the qualification of teachers averages much higher this spring 
than last summer and fall, for more second grade certificates 
have been issued during this latter period, than on the two for- 
mer occasions. These various grades of certificates act as a 
stimulating power upon teachers. Those who receive a certifi- 
cate of the third grade are anxious for one higher, and are 
vrilling to study to obtain it, and those who have a second, 
have something still higher to rouse their ambition and call 
forth study and thought. 

The past summer we have visited about 110 of the 124 schools 
of the county. We found the larger portion of them success- 
ful The few that were not, had teachers without experience 
and of doubtful acquired and natural ability. 

Examinations for the fall schools were held in the month of 
August at Sturgis, Three Rivers, Oentreville and White Pigeon. 
Most of the teachers present, were for the Union schools; and 
there were granted 6 certificates of the first grade; 12 of the 

second; and 8 of the third. 

We have just concluded the County Institute held at Cen- 

treville, the county seat. There were present about 50 teachers. 

The exercises consisted in a review of the branches taught in 

our Primary and Union schools, in essays and lectures. Special 

18 
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•attention was paid to education, and was deemed the most 
Talaable part of the Institute. According to the testimony of 
those present, the occasion was one of great profit, and we 
feel deeply impressed that County Institutes may be a great 
power in the education of teachers. 

The people of this county have invested $96,454, to furnish 
facilities for the education of the children, and no equal amount 
aside from what has been contributed to provide for religious 
advantages, has been devoted to a better use. 

The Public Schools are at an annual expense of over $43,000 
to the county; but large as this sum may seem, a greater benefit 
would accrue to the cause of educi^tion, if teachers, enough 
^better qualified were employed, to enhance the expense $10,000. 
The idea of hiring cheap teachers, so as to have long schools, 
though, very poor ones, is prevalent in many parts of the county. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY— John D. Piebce, Sup't. 

I have the honor to report that since Nov. 1st, 1867, I have 
issued in all, two hundred and seventy-eight certificates; four- 
teen first grade, ninety second grade, and one hundred and 
seventy-four third grade. Thus two hundred and seventy- 
eight, out of about three hundred and sixty applicants, have 
been successful. I have twice visited nearly all the schools in 
the western part of the county, attended the two conventions 
of County Superintendents, also the two institutes held in this 
county, the one State and the other county institute; both of 
which were eminently successful. This fall, instead of an In- 
stitute, I held at Ypsilanti a Normal Class, which continued 
in session two weeks, and proved far more beneficial to its 
members than the Institutes. 

I delivered at Marshall a lecture, subject, " Sketch of Early 

Times." in which I gave some account of the origin of our 

43chool system. I published in this couq|by an "Address to Pa- 
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rents," and one " To Teachers of Primary Schools." I have jnat 
completed examinations in each township of the coonty. 

It is highly gratifying to state that the examinations the past 
month have been altogether more Fatisfactory than those pre- 
viously held. Out of about one hundred candidates for certifi- 
cates, ninety-five passed a satisfactory examination, some 
reachibg as high as ninety, even ninety-seven per ctnt., and 
many ranging above eighty, being a great advance upon the 
standard of the past year. It was evident that many of them 
had been preparing for the work in which they proposed to 
engage. They had been studying. Hence, that most fatal and 
most common of all kinds of embarrassment — the embarrass- 
ment of ignorance — was not as prevalent as heretofore. An- 
other favorable indication is, that many who have been teachers, 
are now to be found in our High Schools and the Normal. 

Within the last year, a number of liew brick school-houses 
have been erected. Saline has nearly completed its Union 
school building — a fine structure — the cost of which will reach 
$22,000, if not more. 

The schools of the county are as prosperous on the whole, 
as could have been expected. We have quite a number of 
highly successful teacheis in Washtenaw, of whom our citi- 
zens may well be proud — ai;d would that we had more such — 
some indifferent ones, and others of whose success, little can 
be said. The first mentioned class is rapidly increasing, and I 
can truly say, there is need of more of these thoroughly trained 
teachers, and we shall soon have them if the present system 
remains in force, and is faithfully administered. There is, how- 
ever, a mistaken idea entertained by many, which it is exceed- 
ingly desirable should be corrected. " Here is a school of small 
•children — they are beginners." A teacher is offered who can- 
not answer thirty per cent of plain simple questions — cannot 
read a sentence correctly, or tell the difference between the 
names of the letters and the sounds they represent; yet, it is 
supposed "that this person will do — is qualified to teach such 
a school." A more fatal mistake could not be made. If ever 
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correct teaching is needed, it is in the Primary School. The 
child places implicit confidence in the teacher, and learns error 
as well as trath, the wrong as easily as the right — ^becanse it 
has not yet learned to discriminate. But as the child's mind 
is gradually developed, faulty instruction becomes less injurious. 
Many have found it exceedingly difficult to correct false ideas 
learned in early life, and from incompetent teachers. 

There is one other mistake, equally injurious in its effects. 
It is supposed, if the teacher knows the What and the JBow, 
and can go thus far, it is all sufficient — ^the Why is to be re- 
served for later years. Those who put into execution this 
method of instruction are mere mechanical teachers. Under 
such a teacher, the school will soon be devoid of all interest 
Its vitality is gone. Why so ? Because the child is man in 
miniature, and is just as anxious to know " the reason of things^' 
on all subjects that properly come within the grasp of its powers 
as a Bacon^ a Newton, or a Locke. A child old enough to know 
what addition is, and how to perform the process, is just as ca- 
pable of understanding the reason why one is carried for every 
ten as any teacher. And so of any principle in arithmetic. Just 
so far as the What and How are given to the child, the Why 
should be developed. No teacher is fit to enter the school- 
room who cannot do it. There is just the same desire in the 
mind of the child to learn the reason of things, as in that of the 
philosopher. Why not? If you would make your boy dull and 
stupid, never gratify his curiosity. 

I am aware that there is considerable opposition to the sys- 
tem of County Superintendency, and that an attempt will be 
made to repeal the law creating ii This opposition arises from 
two causes. It is said the office of County Superintendent is 
useless and involves unnecessary expense. This with som^ is 
the great objection. Others are opposed to the office, because 
so many ignorant unqualified teachers have been rejected. The 
complaint is, that those who have certificates " ask such enor- 
mous wages," Had I been in the Legislature, I might have 
questioned the propriety of the change, for I could not have 
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beUeved it possible that sucli a mass of ignorance had gained 
admission to the school-room, as I have found within the past 
year and a half. It seems incredible, that parents should be 
willing to trust the training of their children to sach incompe- 
tent persons. It is due that the present system have a fair 
trial. This cannot be done in two years. In Ohio, this system 
has been in successful operation for some time, and has 
produced the happiest results. Why can we not expect a like 
result here? 

As this is in all probability, the lasb report I shall ever make 
in regard to our schools, I thought it might not be unsuitable 
for me to say thus much on this subject. 



WAYNE COUNTY— L. R Beown, Sup't. 

The system of County Superintendents is gaining favor with 
the masses every day, so far as I can judge, and a thorough 
and radical change in our common school interest is looked for 
ere long throughout the entire State. Teachers are qualifying 
themselves better for the labors of the school-room, by inform- 
ing themselves upon the best and most effectual methods of 
imparting instruction, governing, and, in a word, in all that 
pertains to the profession of teaching. Very many of them are 
reading good authors, and educational pamphlets, gleaning a 
little here and a little there, that will show its fruits more folly 
as time and experience will tell 

There have been during my examinations this fall, but few 
•entire failures, nearly all passing one of the three grades. 
Teachers are commanding better wages, and the remark is 
often made. "I would prefer teaching, but the remuneration 
has been so small that I could do better at something else." 
This class of persons are cooiing into the field, and promise 
^ood work, while that class of competitors who have kept the 
wages low, would keep school for what they could get, espe- 
cially during the winter, have been compelled to abandon 
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teaching, as they should haTe done immediately after 
oommeneing. 

There has been a general mfting of nseleas teachers, and 
their places are being filled with competent^ energetic, live 
teachers, who are cognizant of their responsibility, and feel that 
they are moulding the minds of the fatore men and women of 
the State. We hope and trost that this spirit will continue to 
grow and expand until the educational field shall be supplied 
with a corps of able and efficient teachers in our midst^ bearing 
the motto of Excdsior on their banners, to the utter destruction 
of the fortress of bigotry, superstition and ignorance. 

The duties of the office have engaged my entire time and at- 
tention since oar first convention at Jackson. There is a vast 
amount of labor to be performed, both mentally and phytdcally. 
Having no precedent established by predecessors, the way has 
been ofttimes cloudy and dark. The field of labor was to be 
canvassed, that we might see what was necessary to be done, 
and how to do it to the best advantage. Having no land- 
marks, we were groping in the dark, our success or failure 
depended entirely upon our efforts, with such advice as we 
could obtain from men of experience in educational matters. 

I congratulate the teachers and officers of our common 
schools upon the prospective change which is rapidly taking 
place in regard to the education of the rising generation. I 
have within the county, 152 districts, and 180 school-rooms. 
Many of the buildings are of an inferior kind and come far 
short of what is desirable; but the large majority of these have 
been standing many years, and are now being replaced by sub- 
^ stantial buildings, upon the improved plan of building, neat in 
architectural design, roomy, high ceilings, well lighted, well 
ventilated, and sufficient blackboard to accommodate all the 
pupils; also furnished with the new style of sealing, making 
them very desirable for the teacher and pupils, an orna- 
ment to the district, and a sure indication to the passer-by 
that our children are cared for and our community a desirable 
one. Among these I notice the building at Flat Book, now 
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open, built in the best style and complete finiah inside and onty 
at a cost of $14,000 00; one at Wyandotte, nearly completed, 
at about $30,000 00; one at Sheldons, at about $2,500 00, a. 
model district school-house, of brick, and supplied with the 
patent ventilating stove, patent furniture, and all the appliances 
to conduct a district school as it should be; another of like 
dimensions and finish in Greenfield; another in Canton; 
besides numerous others. These are among the best. 

There is a lively interest felt in the erection of good, substan- / 
tial buildings, and generally on a good eligible site, with from 
^ to 1 acre of ground. This is pointing in the right direction. 
We have within the county, 7 graded and union schools, all 
doing good work in their respective situations. The teachers 
are gentlemen and ladies of experience, worth and ability, and 
are intensely in earnest in the discbarge of their duties. May 
their labors be crowned with abundant success. 

During my visitations I have been very cordially received by 
teachers, officers and friends of education, and notwithstanding- 
the labors are arduous, there are many bright and pleasant 
memories imprinted on my mind during the past year that can 
never be effaced. 

I have published three numbers of a little sheet called the 
" Common School Assistant," devoted to the common school 
interest of the county, circulating 2,000 copies each month, to 
teachers, school officers, and friends of education. From the« 
commendations it has received I hope it will be the instrument 
with which we may accomplish much. Its pages are open for 
all communications relative to the common school interest, 
answers to correspondents, suggestions, advice, &o., &c. 

The support is obtained from advertisements and subscrip- 
tions, as far as it will go in defraying the expense; the remain- 
ing expenditures, by a resolution of the board of supervisors,, 
was referred to the County Auditors, as a county expense. 

The generosity of our honorable Board will, I trust, be cher- 
ished with special care, and the influence they have given ity 
we trust, will be "like bread cast upon the waters, they shall 
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find it after many days." May their ioflaenoe eyer be favorable 
to the diffusion of intelligence; then shall they leave the world 
with a consciousness of daty done. 

During the year to July last, I have made 373 visitations, 
examined 314 candidates and granted 223 certificates; 19 of 
first grade, 81 second grade, 123 third grade; have annulled 8; 
two for brutality in the school-room, and one for incompe- 
tence to manage a school. I have consulted with 46 district 
boards in regard to building, repairing, improving, &c, &o.; 
have attended 2 conventions of County Superintendents, and 2 
State teachers' associations; have traveled on horseback 4,528 
miles, and 680 miles by railroad and otherwise, on official 
business. 

I have written 1,296 letters on official business, besides notes, 
statistics, &c. It has been a year of unremitting toil for the 
body and mind. I sent a circular immediately after the an- 
nual meeting to each director, with a blank to fill out, giving 
statistical matter not embodied in the inspectors' reports. They 
Are not all returned yet — a few are behind — ^but from this I learn 
that 19-20 of the schools for the past year, gave entire satisfac- 
tion, § of the school districts voted a certain amount per scholar, 
to support a free school, and a few to purchase maps, &a, for 
the use of the schools; 5-6ths of all the teachers in the county 
•are ladies, and | of them board around. I have endeavored to 
encourage teachers and pupils in my visitations, and give all 
a familiar talk relative to their duties. 

From what experience I have, and such information as I can 
procure from time to time, I anticipate much in the future. 
The signs of the times are ominous of good. There is a vast 
field for labor before us. There are many abuses and excesses 
to correct, but considering the length of time this system has 
been in operation, and the willingness with which teachers, 
parents and friends ol education have taken hold of the work 
to elevate the common school interest, to aid the common cause 
•of God and humanity, we can but feel that there is much in 
store for us in the future. May our course be a judicious one; 
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high minded and zealous in all oar taransactions, paving the 
highway of intelligence for future generations to fame and 
renown. 

<< Then shall our sons be as plants grown up in their youth, 
our daughters as comer stones, polished after the simihtude of 
« palace; our gamers shall then be full, affording aU manner 
of store — ^there shall be no complaining in our streets. 
. " Happy is that people that is in such a case; yea, happy 10 
that people whose God is the Lord." 



KEWEENAW COUNTY— James Pbyoe, Sup't. 

The past year has been an extremely trying season for all 
interests represented in the Lake Superior district; consequent 
upon the depressed condition of our one great source of sup- 
port and existence in this hyperborean region, yiz: the copper 
mining interest; and as all other interests derive their source 
from it, so all are affected by its success or failure; and the 
success of our schools has not been exempt from its influence, 
as has been clearly manifested the past year in the suspen- 
sion of a majority of our schools for a considerable portion of 
the season. 

But, by the commencement of the school year, however, the 
most of our schools were in session. Although, as remarked 
above, the past year has been a trying season — ^the school in- 
terest has not been severely neglected — as our school-houses, 
which generally are large and commodious frame buildings, 
have been kept in decent repair; and the schools taught by 
moderately efficient teachers. The schools, however, still con- 
tinue to lack those necessary elements which constitute a fully 
•equipped or furnished school room — such as maps, charts, 
globes, and other necessary apparatus, to a greater or less 
degree. 

I have held but one public examination during the year, 

which was so thinly attended, that I have held single examina- 

d 
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tions whenever required. We have but ten school districts in 
the conniy. Have granted two first grade, six second grade, 
and two third grade certificates daring the year. 

Have sacceeded to a limited extent in obtaining an nnifor- 
mity in text books; a few of the districts complying with my 
request contained in a printed circular sent to the school 
boards, and parents of the children throughout the county. 
The libraries in the county are not in a very flourishing oondi- 
tion; and with one or two exceptions — one at Clifton in a good 
condition, and one at Eagle Harbor in a consumptive condition,. 
I find no others worthy of notice. The money which should 
be used for the purchase of books is too frequently used in 
payment of other expenses, or merged into other funds and 
lost sight ol 



TUSCOLA COUNTY— S. M. Hill, Sup't. 

The number of school districts is about 90. I have renewed 
certificates, and given new ones to the several teachers, either 
at regular examinations or privately. Most of the schools are 
in working order. The houses are generally comfortable. 
Many of them are log houses, but are warm, and furnished as 
well as the average of the houses from which the children 
come. Children accustomed to log houses are not disturbed 
by them as those from older places would be. I find that more 
is depending upon teacher than the house. The larger portion 
of the inhabitants are interested in education, and are provid- 
ing better and more rapidly for their children in proportion to 
their means than is often done in older places. 

The children in most of the schools are doing well. The in- 
genuity of the teacher often supplies many deficiencies in the 
apparatus of the school-room. 

As I visit the schools, I lecture in the school-houses upon 
educational subjects as often as I can, and find it a pleasure to 
myself and interesting to the people. The Superintendency is 
working well, even in this new county. We have two Union 
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schools, and shall soon have three or four more. The Oentre- 
Tille Union building has been completed daring the year, and 
the school is in saccessf ol operation. I held a Teachers' Insti- 
tnte in October at Centreville. It was well attended by friends 
and teachers. There were thurfcy-two members of the dass. 

The work in this county does not occupy the whole time of 
the Superintendent; hence he must do something elsa But 
the whole work is going on as well as can be expected in a new 
county. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The statistics famished by the Inspectors' Beports, afford 
gratifying eyidence of progress. Although errors abound in 
most undesired profusion, there is still a very manifest im- 
provement in this respect, over any previous year. This is to 
be attributed very much to the coimty supervision. 

Beports have been received from fifty-nine counties — ^the 
entire number of organized counties in the State. 

The number of towns and cities reported, is 778; increase, 4. 

The number of districts is 4,843. Of these 3,703 are whole 
districts, and 1,140 are fractional; that is, situated partly in two 
or more townships. Many evils grow out this organization of 
districts in two, three, and sometimes four townships; and it 
should be avoided as far as is possible. The increase in the 
number of districts reported, is 99. 

From four townships, reporting 1,112 children last year, no 
reports have yet been received. Aside from those, the number 
of children reported between five and twenty years of age, is 
353,838; embracing them, the number is 354,950; a gain of 
16,706. The increase in the previous year was 17,108. This in- 
dicates a population in the State on the Ist of September, 
1868, of 1,074,820; and an increase during the year, of 50,768. 
The gain in the several counties will be found in the abstracts 
of the Infitpectors' Beports at the dose of the appendix. 
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Those in which the increase is over 500, are as follows: Al- 
legan, 708; Kent, 1,108; Ionia, 517; Ottawa, 644; Si Glair, 
660; Wayne, 1,591. A decrease is reported as follows: Ing- 
ham, 152; (this was occasioned wholly by an error in the 
census of the previous year,) Keweenaw, 83; Maniton, 58; 
Ontonagon, 79; Washtenaw, 819; (no report being receiyed 
from the town of Scio, which returned 887 the previous year.) 
It may therefore be said, that no loss is shown in fact, except 
in three towns respectively, of 83, 68 and 79. 

The number attending school, is reported at 249,920. This 
is doubtless an approximation to the true number, though not 
a few districts fail to report any attendance, and many, it is be- 
lieved, report all attending each term; thus counting a consid- 
erable number twice. Of those in attendance, 6,637 are reported 
under five or over twenty years of age. 

The whole number of months taught in all the schools, was 
29,583; and the months taught by all the teachers, was 37,747; 
of which 8,047 was by male, and 29,700 by females — showing 
over 78 per cent, of the teaching to be by females. 

The number of male teachers was 2,086; an increase of 79; 
and the number of female teachers was 7,522; an increase of 143. 

The average length of the schools was the same as in the 
previous four years; six and two-tenths months. 

The number of school-houses is 4,694. This is 147 less than 
the number of districts. Making allov^ance for districts having 
more than one house, we find not less than 200 districts with- 
out houses. A few of these are known to have good rented 
houses; others are supposed to have shelters of some kind, so 
poor that they do not report them, while there are several new 
districts, where there has not yet been time to build. Of the 
number reported, 72 are built of stone; 413 of brick; 3,692 are 
frame buildings; and 617 of logs. The latter is fifty less than 
last year 

The value of school-houses and sites reported, is $4,286,627. 
This is an increase during the year, of $924,060. 

The number of graded schools is 207; an increase of 29^ 
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The number of visits to the acliools b; the Coonty Saperin- 
tendenta, as reported by the directorB, was 5,213. This is 
nwrl; doable that of the previous year; though the actnal aomber 
is somewhat greater, as ve are assured by the SapeiiDteDdents 



The number of visits by the directors, was 9,576; an increase 
of 2,142. This improvement in the attention given to the 
Bohools by th«ir executive officers, is attributable directly to the 
influence of the County 8aperintendency. The personal inter- 
est of the parents has been inoreaeed to an equal degree, though 
no account of their viaite has been made. 

. The wages of teadiers for the year was : 

To males, $384,613 27 

To females, 663,618 11 



Total, $1,038,131 88 

l%e average wsiges of teachers per montii was, males $47.78, 
aod females $21.92. In 1867 it was $44.03 and $19.48. This 
increase is undoubtedly the result of an increased standard of 
qnalifioation of teachers secnred by the labors of County 
Snperintendents. 

The following tabular statement shows the progress made in 
some of the more important details of Primary School aJGEaiis: 
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APPOBTIONMENT of Primary School Interest Fund, May, 1868, by 
Cbunties, as per School Beportsjbr 1867, at 45 Cents per Child, 



COUNTIES. 



Children. 



All^an, 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

Barry, 

Bay, 

Berrien, (less f 18.45, Niles,) 

Branch, 

Calhoun, 

Oass, (less $31.20, Calvin,) 

Cheboygan, 

Clinton, 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, (add $4.50 for Mt Morris,) . . 

Grand Traverse, 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton, 

Huron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Josco, 

Isabella, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, (add $5.40, for Croodland,). . . . . 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, (add $271.80, for Seneca,). . . 

Livingston 

MacMnac, : 

Macomb, 

Manistee, 

Manitou, (add $87.75 for Feaine,) 

Marquette, 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Montcahn, 

Muskegon, v. 

Newaygo 

Oakland, 

Oceana, ' 



9,078 

349 

183 

6,849 

2,802 

11,182 

8,253 

10,856 

7,213 

225 

7,102 

156 

7,654 

86 

9,504 

1,149 

3,085 

10,558 

3,030 

1,793 

7,744 

8,527 

241 

776 

9,705 

9,622 

14,031 

1,480 

6,630 

804 

14,351 

6,420 

589 

9,127 

829 

456 

1,877 

418 

905 

195 

552 

9,052 

3,381 

3,223 

1,640 

12,842 

1,422 



Ameont. 



$4,085 10 

157 05 

82 35 

3.082 05 

1,260 90 

5,013 45 

3,713 85 

4.885 20 

3,214 65 

101 25 

3,195 90 

70 20 

3,444 30 

38 70 

4,281 30 

517 05 

1,388 25 

4,751 10 

1,363 50 

806 85 

3,484 80 

3,837 15 

108 45 

349 20 

4,367 25 

4,329 90 

6,313 95 

666 00 

2,988 90 

361 80 

6,729 75 

2,889 00 

265 05 

4,107 15 

373 05 

292 95 

844 65 

188 10 

407 25 

87 75 

248 40 

4,073 40 

1,521 45 

1,450 35 

738 00 

5,778 90 

639 90 
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GOUMTIES. 



Children. 



Ontonagon, 
Ottawa, .... 
Saginaw, . . . 
Sanilac, .... 
Shiawassee, 
St. Clair, . . . 
St Joseph, . 
Tuscola, ... 
Van Boren, 
Washtenaw, 
Wayne, .... 

Total, . 



1,399 

7.635 

9,749 

4,441 

6,083 

12,463 

8,493 

3,403 

8,718 

12,399 

33,6t7 

336,246 



Amoant. 



$629 55 
3,435 76 
4,387 06 
1,998 46 
2,737 35 
6,608 35 
3,821 85 
1,531 36 
3,923 10 
5,579 56 
15,082 66 

$151,630 60 



BEYENUES OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a statement of the finances for the year: 

BECEIFTS. 

On hand at commencement of the year, $289,326 17 

Two mill tax, 307,785 91 

Primary school fund, 150,519 96 

Rate-bills, 1 1 0, 654 9 T 

Tuition of non-resident scholars, 22,662 16 

District taxes to pay teachers, 443,533 50 

Other district taxes, 625,157 68 

Tax on dogs, 24,167 88 

From all other sources, 499,660 00 

Total, $2,473,368 23 

SXPENDITUBES. 

Paid male teachers, 381,026 80 

" female " 641,277 73 

*' for building and repairs, 805,382 41 

" for all other purposes, 308,398 98 

Am't on hand at the close of year, 313,275 85 

Total $2,449,356 77 

Discrepancy, 24,011 46 
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In the abstracta, where the total is the united footings of the 
several districts, each carried ont by itself the receipts are 
$2,482,074 23; showing a discrepancy of only $8,706 00. 

It may therefore be presumed that the highest amount of 
total resources is nearest correct The attention of Directors 
is especially requested to this sad commentary upon their 
reports. 

The number of months board of teachers, is reported at 
12,886. The true number is probably fifty per cent, more 
than this; a large number of Directors failing to report The 
actual expense of board, which nowhere appears in the ta|;>les» 
is doubtless not less than two hundred thousand dollars. 

The indebtedness of the districts is reported at $643,680 35. 
This is an increase of $204,204. 

The number of volumes added to the district libraries was 
7,067; and the number in the libraries, 86,901; paid forbooks^ 
$7,680 60. 

The number added to town libraries was 2,123, aad the 
number of volumes, 45,322. The number of township libraries 
reported is 157 — ^last year, 181. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The following is an exhibit of the amount of the educational 
funds on the 30th of November, 1868. 

Primary School Fund, 7 per cent $2,264,736 78 

5 per cent 185,600 00 



t€ « (( 



Total, $2,450,336 78 

University Fund, 7 per cent 559,977 99 

Normal School Fund, 6 per cent 66,696 69 

Agricultural College, 2,300 00 

Total, $3,079,311 46 
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Increase of Primary School Fund, $149,162 48 

Inarease of University Fond, 2,145 00 

Increase of Normal School Fond, 60 00 

Increase of Agricoltnre Collie Fund, 2,300 00 

Total increase for 1868, $153,667 48 

Of the Primary School lands, 490,461 acres are yet unsold, 
and of the Uniyersity lands, 220 acres. 

The following statement shows the amount^ the increase for 
the year, and the disposition of the yarions f onds. 

PBIMABY SCHOOL FUND. 

Amount reaHzed during the year $115,386 63 

For lands previously sold, 2,149,350 15 

Total, Nov. 30th, 1868, $2,264,736 78 

Of this, the State holds 1,493,243 80 

In the handsof purchasers, 771,492 98 

Total fund drawing 7 per cent. $2,264,736 78 

Swamp land fund drawing 5 per cent 185,600 00 

Total Primary school fund,. $2,450,336 78 

Increase, 149,162 48 

Interest on the entire fund, 167,811 57 

Amount apportioned in May, 1868, 151,630 50 

TTSIVSBSm FUND. 

Principal due from purchasers, $154,015 43 

In the hands of the State, 405,962 56 

Total, $559,977 99 

Increase, 2,145 00 

Interest at 7 per cent 39,198 46 

NOBHAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Due from purchasers, $22,234 74 

In the hands of the State, 44,461 95 

Total, $66,696 69 

Interest at 6 per cent 4,000 80 

20 
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AaSIOITLTUBAL CGLLSlQiE. 

In the hands of the State— to be ixiTested in bondcf, $2,800 00 

The appropriations by the Legislature for the different Edn- 
»cational Institutions for 1867 and 1868, "were as follows: 

Normal School, $20,000 00 

Agricnltoral College, 40,000 00 

Beform School,for arrearages, 16,000 00 

<' '< for improvements, 60,000 00 

" " expenses for 1867 and 1868, 31,000 00 

Institution for deaf and blind, for fffrearagesy . . 17,000 00 

<< << for completing building, 50,000 00 

" «' expenses for 1867 and 1868, 55,000 00 

STATE teachers' INSTITUTES. 

The usual Spring and Autumn series of Institutes were held 
in the following places: 

SPBIKG SEBIES. 

At Paw Paw, commencing March 23d, Teachers present 90. 

At Marshall, " " 30th, " 123 

At Chelsea, <' << 30th, " 80 

At Otsego, " April 6th, « 160 

AtHiUsdale, " " 13th, " 216 

-At Muskegon, " « 27th, «* 39 

.At Newaygo, " May 3d, " 60 

At Houghton, " Julylst^ " 60 

FALL SXBIES. 

At Parma,^ commencing August 24th, Teachers present^ 83. 
At Adrian, " " 31st, « 131 

At Charlotte, «• Sepi 7th, << 108 

At Flint, " « Wth, « 103 

-AtCorunna, « Oct 19th, " 114 

The large number of teachers present, shows the interest felt 
in the Institutes. The remark was frequently made by both 
vteaehers and citiaens, that the Institute had been a complete sue- 
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cess. Not one of the entire series could be regarded in any 
other light than snccessfoL 

The County Superintendents are entitled to great credit for 
their earnest effort in securing a large attendance, and for their 
constant labor to add to the interest of the Institute. They 
have thus shown their devotion to the special work to which 
they have been called. The spirit and conduct of the teachers 
has been commendable. Their promptness of attendance and 
their earnest attention showed their interiest in the exercises of 
each day. No spectator could fail to see that the week was 
no mere pastime with them, but one of earnest labor. 

I am fully persuaded that no better results can be secured 
from so smaU an expenditure of time and money. Bringing 
the teachers of a county together, and discussing before them, 
and with them, questions which have a direct and practical 
bearing upon their every-day duties in the school room, can- 
not be otherwise than profitable to every one. Their sponta- 
neous expression of thanks to the Legislature, and to the Su- 
perintendent and other persons to whom they were indebted 
for the privileges of the Institute, was but an exhibition of 
their appreciation of its value. 

The readiness with which the people of the several places in 
which the Institutes were held, opened their doors and wel- 
comed its members, is worthy of special mention. In nearly 
every place, gratuitous entertainment was furnished, and when 
any charge was made, all that was asked, was simply enough 
to cover the expense. The people have manifested their inter- 
est in being present during the exercises of the day, when there 
was room for their accommodation, and in often crowding the 
largest audience rooms to be found, to listen to the evening 
lectures. 

The exclamation was often heard from the teachers as they 
were about to leave, "I know I shall be able to teach a better 
sdiool than I ever taught before from what I have learned at 
fthis Institute." The same conviction was often expressed by 
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resolntiosB. We see no reason why the same beneficial results 
may not continne to be realized. 

THE STATE UNIVEESITT. 

From the report of the President, we learn that a steady 
prosperity has been enjoyed by the University in all its depart- 
ments daring the past year. The number of students in some 
of the departments was less than during the previous year, 
while in others, there has been a large increase The depart- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts was never so large 
before. The constantly increasing numbers in this department 
show the growing strength of the University. The ease with 
which young men can enter the law or medical schools, induces 
many to enter them. The years of hard study required to pre- 
pare for the literary course, prevents the masses from even 
thinking of entering upon it If, then, the history of the Uni- 
versity during successive years shows a ccmstant and rapid 
increase of numbers in its literary department, its prosperity 
is made most manifest. Slight causes, and those least manifest, 
may diminish or increase the numbers flocking to the depart- 
ments of law and medidne. Present impulse has much to do 
in influencing the attendance in one case; but a well matured 
and fixed purpose is found to control the attendance in the 
other. 

The University still remains crippled in a measure for lack of 
means to prosecute its work. The Board of Eegents have not 
felt that the highest good of the University would be*subserved 
by complying with the condition upon which farther aid from 
the State was granted by the Legislature in 1867. The same 
embarrassments therefore still remain, that were then felt, and 
are becoming more and more serious, as the number of stu- 
dents increases. It is to be hoped that relief may be speedily 
furnished. 

One feature of the President's report will surprise many, and 
all the more from the ground taken in previous reports. The 
opening of the doors of the University to both sexes, inviting 
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1^ the youth of the State to |its priyilegeB without distinoiioii, 
is to many a grave matter; while with others,^ the experienoe 
of many years has demonstrated that,^under certain conditions 
and with proper restrictions, the co-education of the sexes is 
the normal and only true method. In other institutions, and 
with as large a number of students, this plan has been success- 
fully pursued. In these Institutions, howeyer.^the circumstan- 
ces and surroundings have been entirely different Whether 
the plan can be made to work in the UniTersity ia perhaps a 
serious question. It is, however, one of those questions which 
experience alone can fuUy answer. Facts may be found to 
contradict all theories, and show that all our fears *are ground- 
less. The change should not be hastily made, and we need 
have no fear that it will be, so long as judicious men are chosen 
to watch over the University as Begents and Faculty. 

SUMIIABY OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 

Number of Instructors, 30 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 418 

• 

" Medicine and Surgery, 418 

Law, 387 

Total, 1,223 

OBADUATBS. 

Mining Engineers, 6 

Oivil Engineers, 11 

Bachelors of Science, 5 

Bachelors of Arts, 34 

Masters of Science, *. 3 

Masters of Arts, 14 

Doctors of Medicine, ^. 80 

Bachelors of Law, 152 

Total, 805 
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4 

BUMM4BT OF TBEASUBBB's BEPOBT. 

Total of receipts, $77,226 48 

ei^penses, 65,197 60 



c< 



Balance in the treasnrj, $12,028 88 



ADBIA17 COLLEGR 

The report of this College represents its present condition as 
prosperous, and its prospects for the fatore very hopeful A 
heavy debt, which has greatly embarrassed its operations in 
the past, will be entirely remoTed, it is confidently expected, 
during the coming year. 

Its btiildings, grounds, cabinet, Hbrary, apparatus, &c., are 
valued at $200,000. In addition to this, the College has an 
Endowment Fund of more than $100,000, now invested and 
drawing interest 

STJMMABY OF FACUIiTST AND STUDENTS. 

Number of Instructors, 10 

NUMBEB OF STUDENTS. 

Seniors, ' 7 

Juniors,. 6 

Sophomores, 15 

Freshmen, 8 

36 

Pursuing select studies, 41 

Preparatory, second year, 26 

" first " 128 

Students in music not classed in other Departments, 11 

Total, 24a 

Ladies, . . .^ 95 

Gentlemen, 147 
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KAIAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

Various changes have been made in this College during the* 
year. The Tacancy occasioned by the resignation of Pres. Jl 
M. Gregory, has been recently filled by electing Eev. Eendidl 
Brooks, D. D., of Philadelphia. Prof. Daniel Putnam resigned 
his position as Professor of Languages, to accept a position in 
the Normal School The Trustees are making an effort to raise 
$50,000 towards a permanent endowment, with gratifying pros- 
pects of success. The friends of the College are very hopefuk 
with regard to its future success. The temporary embarrass- 
ment, resulting from the almost entire change of the Faculty, 
within the past few years, and the failure to receive funds- 
which seemed to promise immediate relief, does not dampen 
their ardor, and they are still urging on the work with 
commendable energy. 

The number of students present during the past term was 
102. We cannot doubt that there is a noble and triumphant 
iature to this College. It has for many years, in common with 
other Colleges of the State, been enduring a life of constant 
straggle and continued conflict But these conflicts and 
struggles giye strength and energy, and develop a power of 
endurance, which ensures a glorious victory in the end. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 

The report represents this College as enjoying increased^ 
prosperity. It has had its years of dark discouragement — so 
dark as to lead its warmest friends often to seriously doubt 
whether it would ever be able to rise above all embarrassments 
and surmount all of its fearful difficulties, rising often mountain 
high, ragged, cold, desolate — ^yet the same kind, protecting 
Providence which has guarded other institutions of learning,, 
has watched over the interests of this College, and suffered not 
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the hearts of its friends to fainty nor themselyes to grow weasy 
in their s^lf-denying labor. For the few years past the prospects 
of the College haye been rapidly improTing. 

Friends have come to its aid from all parts of the State, and 
many from other States have had their interest awakened, and 
have given liberally to aid in the good work. The permanent 
funds of the College have been largely increased during the 
past year. The following is the summary of teachers and 
students. 

FAOULTY. 

Number of Instructors, 12 

Assistant Teachers, 7 

STUDENTS. 

College Department, 20 

Scientific Department, 26 

Preparatory Department, (Classical Course,) 54 

«* " (English Course,) 95 

Ladies' Course, 22 

Elective Studies, 11 

Preparatory Course, 67 

Total, 296 



ALBION COLLEGK 

No report has been received from this College.* From the 
catalogue, we are able to gather certain facts, which exhibit its 
condition and marked prosperity. The Board of Trustees pro- 
pose to raise for a permanent endowment fund, the sum of 
$200,000. The citizens of Albion and vicinity have raised one- 
fourth of the first $100,000, that is now drawing interest The 
entire amount pledged, including the Centenary offeriilg already 
set apart for Albion College — the greater part of which is now 

• Th« Boport isnoeiTed Jnstas this Is going to pnu^ and will bt round in the Appeodii; 
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drawing isxterest, reaches $90,000. The President says thai 
<( The friends of the Institution are confident that, in a short 
time, $100,000 ^11 be secured and inyested as the basis of a 
permanent and ample endowmeni** The following is a sum- 
mary of the o£Scer8 and students: 

FACTTLTT. 

Number of Isstructors, 7 

Assistant Teachers, Q 

SiMUorSi •••• • •••••••••• S 

Juniors, IS 

Sophomores, 22 

IVeslmwn, 40 

— 80 
Fine Arts and Music, 27 

Preparatory 178 

285 
Counted twioe^ • • • • * •••... IS 

Total for College year, 263 



AGEICTJLTUEAL COLLEGE. 

This Institution continues to do its appropriate work. Every 
year exhibits increased prosperity. As many of its departments 
are comparatively new, experience gives to the Professors in- 
creased efficiency, beyond that experienced by those who enter 
upon the duties of a professorship in a simply literary insti- 
tution. For with them, although the position as instructor 
may be new, yet they have been over the entire course under 
other teachers, and have become entirely familiar both with the 
subjects to be taught, and also with the methods of instruction. 
But with every department in the Agricultural College there 
are many things connected that are new. Those having charge 

of these departments cannot fall back upon the experience of 

21 
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others for aid, bufc they are compelled to work oat their own 
plans and methods. Under these circumstances, each year'a 
experience must jjbe of great value to each teacher. The im- 
portance of this experience may be judged by the fact that com- 
mittees from almost every State, in which an Agricultural 
Oolite has been established, have been sent to visit this Col- 
lege, to obtain the results here obtained from these years of 
labor and experiment These men universally speak in the 
highest terms of what has been accomplished The value of 
this experience is also seen in the inducements held out to these 
teachers to accept like positions in other Oolleges. Some have 
been called away, and their places have to be supplied as beg^ 
they may. 

The lands granted by the General Government as an endow- 
ment, have at last been located and the patents secured. They 
are already in the market, and a small portion sold. It is be- 
lieved that funds will soon be secured from these sales sufficient 
to meet the current expenses of the College, thereby relieving 
the State of so much of its burdens. A little time will be 
required to effect these sales, and the interests of the College 
should not be allowed to suffer for want of adequate means to 
conduct its necessary operations. 

The Catalogue gives the following summary of officers and 
students: 

FACUI/TT. 

Number of Instructors, 7 

STUDENTS. 

Seniors, 10 

Juniors, 13 

Sophomores, 25 

Freshmen, 84 

Graduated, November 17th, 10 

By order of the Board of Agriculture, the Preparatory De- 
partment was discontinued at the close of the year 1867. The 
number of students was diminished by this action, but the 
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value of the work aooompliahed was greatly ^creased, and 
that, too, at a dimiDished expense. 



From Hillsdale College, Hope Oollege, and Grand TraTerse 
College, no Beports have been received; but it is understood 
that the prosperity of the Institutions is about the same as in 
the past 

Only a Beport from the Visitors of Michigan Female College 
has been received. This gives a good account of the school 



NOBMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution is now doing its work in the most efficient 
manner. The vacancies in the chairs of Languages and Nat- 
ural Science have been filled by men of ability and experience. 
The chair of Languages is filled by Prof. K Darrow, and that 
of Natural Science by Prof. D. Putnam. Prof. Darrow, al- 
though he has but a limited experience as a teacher, is proving 
himself entirely competent to the duties of his Department. 
Prof. Putnam is too generally and too favorably known as a 
long tried and successful teacher, to need a word of com- 
mendation. 

The summary of officers and students is as follows: 

FA0T7LTY. 

Number of Instructors, 10 

STUDEirrs. 

No. of Pupils, Winter Term, 240 

" « Summer « 166 

Pall " 262 

" " Graduates, ! 12 

receiving the Training Certificate, 76 



<i If 



i64 
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No. of Stadents from the Normal Department acting as 
Teachers in the Experimental Department, 81 

JTa of Pupils, Winter Term, 106 

M " Summer « 94 

<« •• Fall •* M 

VOBKAL 1K8TKU0TIUN. 

Notwithstanding the efficiency of the Normal School, and 
Che wide influence it is exerting, and the number of trained 
teachers it is sending out, yet there remains a great lack of 
competent instructors. 

This want is partially met by the numerous Union Schools 
sending out hundreds of teachers, trained as thoroughly as 
ihey can be in such schools. The good that our Union Schools 
are doing, in elevating the standard of teaching in all the 
ischools, by fitting teachers to do more efficient work, cannot be 
OYer-estimated. 

In these schools the work of training teachers is only inci- 
dental. It cannot be made a main feature of the schooL 
These schools ought to be aided in some way, so that th^ 
could organize a training department The entire services of a 
competent instructor should be devoted to the peculiar work oT 
training teachers in each of our prominent Union Schools. 

Besides this, we need at least one more Normal SchooL In 
all of the surrounding States, they are finding it necessary to 
increase the number of Normal Schools. In Wisconsin, six 
have been established. New York has added seven to the veiy 
efficient school located in the city of Albany. This was estab- 
lished in 1844, and has proved so successful as to induce the 
Legislature to organize seven kindred institutions in different 
parts of the State. The Superintendent of Connecticut, in 
speaking of the Normal Schools of Massachusetts — with which 
he was entirely familiar, having for several years been con- 
nected with the Board of Education of that State — says: "The 
first Normal School in America began in Lexington, Massacha- 



mltiK iXf«^*W0iB j«ttE8 agO| with obI; tbree pupils^ in the faM 
of flo miicih c^iott^oii tbHfc ii was for aooiia time feared thai il 
wcmld did ai iia l^ctt^orbe stifled in ita oradk^ It noionljl 
Borvived, bat continues to flourish^ and four other TtormBt 
SWMWila are liberall; sapporled in the States" While ecmneoted 
ifMk. that Boatd, ha wrcto to the aahoid offiessa of eveiy eitgf 
muk towo^ ad^ng tlieir yiewa " as to the aoooaoB or faflnre d 
the NitMmal graduateik" From the yariona lettora in TCf^j, 
QoT« Bont^veU gives the following, aa a aommary of the nkaai* 
HbsI bane&ta resoltiBig from the Normal system : 

1. The graduateaof the Normal School hanre dissmninated 
better ideas of edacation« and they have stimulated the people 
to increased exertions in behalf of learning. 

2. They have essentially aided in deyating the professional 
standard among teachers* 

3« They have excelled in thoroughness, and introduced many 
improTements in methods of teaching. 

4 They hatve been distinguished for enthusiasm, dcTotion to 
tiieir callings system in teaching, and for ability to elucidate 
clearly the subjects- presented. 

Like results follow the efforts of every Normal School in the 
country, so far as reliable evidence has been obtained in refer-^ 
ence to them. We have abundant evidence of the valuable 
resalta of our own Normal School. Notwithstanding the vio^ 
lent opposition which they met in their first introduction, they 
flourished, and rapidly grew into favor with the people, so that 
now there ia seldom a word uttered against theis^. except by 
those who are apposed to all forms of education. Those who 
strive to show that our **CoUpge8 are a nuitance," will be found 
opposing all forms of Normal instruction. 

There are no less than thirty-nine Normal Schools now in 
operation in the Northern States, and ten or twelve in the 
States south. Of all that have been established, bat one has 
been abandoned. That one was the Normal School of Connec* 
ticut, and this was given up in the face of the strongest testi- 
mony to its great value, to the educational iuterests of the 
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State. While the question was under disoasmon whether tbe 
Sdiool should be longer continned, the Joint Standing Oom- 
mittee on Education were instructed to inyestigate its affairs. 
The following is their report: 

^'Testimony has been reoeiyed from members of Boards <rf 
Education, District Committees, Principals of large public 
schools, and others interested in educational pursuits, from 
eyery county in the State — testimony which is confirmed by a 
careful inyestigation of all seeming opposition — ^that, as a dass, 
the graduates and under-graduates of our State Normal School 
are more sought for as teachers, pass better examinations, are 
stricter disciplinarians, are more thorough and systematic in 
their teaching, waste less time in educational experiments, are 
more ready to improve by suggestions, have more laudable 
pride in their profession, show larger results, and give to school 
committees, parents and guardians better satisfaction, than 
teachers from other sources.'' 

We are told that of the large number of statements then 
receiTed firom the school yisitors in the towns, only one was 
unfaTorable to the Normal teachers. In reference to the influ- 
ence of Normal Schools upon the general educational interests 
of the country, the same Superintendent farther says: 

<< After extensiye obsenration of schools of all grades, and 
consultations with school risitors and friends of education 
widely, through all the New England States and New York, I 
am satisfied that the Normal School has greatly improved the 
condition of a large number of schools, introduced greater 
independence of text-books in recitation, and better methods 
of teaching, of influence and of discipline, and promoted 
greater permanency in the office of the teacher. The dissem- 
ination of Normal methods of teaching, by the graduates, has 
been much wider than the circle of their direct labora Their 
schools are often regarded as models, and extensively visited 
by other teachers, and their processes introduced ^into neigh- 
boring schools. Their enlightened views have reached beyond 
the schod-room." 
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The fedixig of regret was Tery general, when the Legidatare 
saw fit to withhold the necessary appropriation to continae the 
Normal School, and thereby closed its doors. Great indigna- 
tion was expressed by prominent men, not merely those who 
were engaged in educational pursoits, bnt by men in every 
branch of business throughout the State. It is believed that 
the school will be reorganized, and placed on a permanent 
basis. The voice of the people calls loudly for it, and the 
legislators must obey. Nothing can properly be esteemed a 
burden to the State, that adds so largely to the interest and 
efficiency of the public schools. 

The practical question with us is, shall we establish another 
Normal School in the central or western part of the State f 
What has been said with regard to the efficiency of Normal 
Schools may have been needless, as there can be but few, if any, 
in Michigan, who doubt the value of our school, or fail to appre- 
ciate the important work it has been doing. We are offcen, how- 
ever, reassured by the experience of others when it confirms 
our own. From what has been said, we see that the history 
of Normal Schools in other States corresponds with that in 
our own, and so successful have these schools been, that they 
have been iuduced to repeat them in different parts of the same 
Stata 

Many of our best educators have felt for many years, that 
the rapid increase of our schools demanded another training 
school for those who were to be employed as teachers. We do 
not expect to create Normal Schools enough to educate all the 
teachers needed in the Sfcate; it would be a grand achievement 
if it could be done — but we should be able to educate the 
teachers for the prominent schools; those that control in a mea- 
sure the general plan and methods of other schools Let these 
become so far as they can, training schools for the teachers of 
the smaller schools of their vicinity. More than ten thousand 
teachers are now employed in the schools of the State. These 
should all be thoroughly trained for their work, or they will 
fail We certainly need not less than two strictly professional 



i^boolfl iha^ shall give their wtire ooeigieft ^ this peooKar 
wods;. These, together with our XJaion Sohoobi if eDCooraged 
to establish Normal Department^ would go far to msfsfc tb^ 
great want from which we now suffer* With ample room audi 
tboronghly trained teadiers for onr sehoohi the fatitte^ so buf 
aa our edu c ational interests are oonoemed, would be mosl! 
hppeful. 

OBAMEi;» SOSFOmX 
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UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN. 



THIRTIETH AlO^tJAL BEPOBT OF THE BOABD OF BEGKNTB. 

Hon. Obamel Hosfobd, SupL of PvJblic Instruction: 

Parsaant to the statate making sacli a report their datj, the 
Regents of the University of Michigan, beg leave to submit 
herewith their annual statement of its affairs for the year ending 
Jane dOth, 1868. 

The year has been one of continaed and gratifying prosperity, 
and there are abundant indications that the Uniyersity enjoys 
in a high degree the respect and the confidence of the people. 
Outside our own State, it is everywhere regarded as a marvel- 
ous exhibition of western energy and western good sense. It 
is awarded a prominent place among American Institutions, 
and in foreign countries, Michigan is more widely known 
through the fame of her University, than through any othor 
means. 

There is, however, imminent danger of the loss of this pres- 
tige. During the past year, more thui ever before, the Begents 
have felt the need of larger means for their work. They sub- 
mit their financial report in full confidence that it exhibits an 
economical use of all moneys placed in their hands, but no 
care, foresight, nor economy, can make the present resources 
of the University sufficient to maintain in its present position, 
much less to expand and develop it, and to make its future 
correspond with the promises of its beginnings. The Univer- 
sity must have available aid, whose advantages can be realized 
without periling the existence of any of its departmental, or it 
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must speedQy begin a oome of decadenee as swift as its 
npward progress has heretofore been. The whole matter rests 
with the people of the State of Michigan, speaking through 
their proper repreeentatives. 

Schedule A, hereto appended^ shows the number of Profes- 
sorSy Instructors, and other officers, and the compensation of 
each. 

For a statement of the Financial condition of the ITniTersity, 
reference is made to the Beport of the Finance Oommittee, 
hereto annexed, marked *'B." 

In the accompanying rq[>ort ot the President is given ft sum- 
mary of students, by which it will be seen that the whole 
number in attendance during the past year is 1,223, as follows; 
Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, ••..•.. 418 

Department of Medicine and Surgeiy, 418 

Department of Law, 387 

Total, 1,22a 

The number of Gtraduates was as follows: 
Mining Engineers, 6; Civil Engineers, 11; Bachelors of 
Science^ 6; Bachelors of Arts, 84; Masters of Science, 3; Mas* 
iers of Arts, 14; Doctors of Medicine, 80; Bachelors of Law, 
162. Total, 806. 

A statement of the condition of the Museum, and the addi- 
tions made thereto, will be found accompanying this Beport 
marked *«D." 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
JOHN M. B. SILL, 
JAMES A. SWEEZT, 
CYBUS M. STOCKWELL, 
B. 0. WALKEB, 
GEOBGE WILLAED, 
THOS. D. GILBERT, 
HIRAM A. BUBT. 
Ann Abbob, Dec. 1, 1868. 



NamiBs of PrqfesBOrg, Instructors, and other officers of (he Unir 

versUy, and compensation of each. 

BeT. Erastns O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the Uni- 
vers'ty, and Professor of Logic and Politioal Economy; salary 
$2,000. 

Bey. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physios; 
salary $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and dis- 
eases of Women and Children; salary $1,000. 

Silas H. I>ougla8s, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology; salary $1,500. 

James B. Boise, LL. D., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of Pathology, the 
Practice of Medicine, and of Hygiene; salary $1,500. 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany; salary $1,500. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anstosny and 
Physiology; salary $1,000. 

Heniy 8. Frieze, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language noA 
Literature; salary $1,500. 

De Volson Wood, C. E. M. A.,Pr(rfes8or of Civil Ikighieering; 
salary $1,500. 

Hon. James Y Campbell, LL., D., Marshal Professor of Law; 
salary $1,000. 

Hon. Charles L Walker, Kent Professor of Law; salary $1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Professor of Law; salary $1,000- 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and Direc- 
tor of the Observatory; salary $1,600. 

Samuel G. Armor, M. A., M. D., Professor of Institutes of 
Medicine and Materia Medica; salary $1,000. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor of Modem Languages 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Bev. Lucius D. Chapin, M. A., Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy; salary $1,500. 

Edward Olney, M. A., Professor of Mathematies; salary $1«S00. 
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Bey. Andrew Ten Brook, M. A., Librarian; salary $1,600. 

Ashley Pond, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law; salary 
$1,000. 

William W. Greene, M. D., Professor of Giyil and Military 
Sorgery; salary $1,000. 

Adam E. Spence, M. A., Professor of the French Langaage 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Charles K Adams, M. A., Professor of History; salary $1,600. 

Moses 0. Tyler, M. A., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature; salary $1,600. 

Allen J. Curtis, M. A., Assistant Professor of Bhetoric and 
English Literature; salary $1,600. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
and Lecturer on Organic Chemistry and Metallurgy; salary 
$1,000. 

Gteorge B. Merriman, M. A, Assistant Professor of Mathe^ 
matics; salary $1,000. 

Stillman W. Bobinson, C. £., Assistant Professor of Mining, 
Engineering, and Geodeiy; salary $1,000. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, M. A., Assistant Professor of the Ancient 
Languages; salary $1,000. 

Henry S. Cheeyer, M. A., M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and Curator of the Medical Museum; salary $500. 

Geo. E. Frothingham, M. D., Prosector of Surgery, and Assist- 
ant Demonstrator of Anatomy; salary $600. 

John H. Burleson, Secretary and Steward; salary $1,000. 

Hon. D. Mclntyre, Treasurer; . 

Preston B. Bose, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $300. 

Albert E. Foote, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $260. 

William J. Cocker, Assistant in General Library; salary $400. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Dean and Secretary of 
Medical Faculty; saUry $200. 

William C. Durkee, LL. B., Law Librarian; salary $110. 

W. J. English, Keeper of the Museum; salary $160. 

John Carrington, Janitor; Salary $400. 

Gregory Naglee, Janitor; salary $400. 

James Ottley, Janitor; salary $400. 

Bobert Howard, Janitor; salary $400. 
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BKPORT OF THE FIKTANOE OOMMITrEE. 
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To (he Board of BegerUs of the University of Michigan : 

Parsaant to law, the Fmance Committee of the Board Bub- 
mit the following account of the financial condition of the ITni- 
Yeraity, at the close of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1868, 
with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending June 30, 1869: 

BECEIFTS. 

Balance, July 1st, 1867, $8,061 U 

Beoeiyed from State Treasurer, 37,086 82 

" Students— fees, 24,795 00 

Diploma fees, 891 00 

Interest transferred from " Reserve Fund," 2,310 00 

Proceeds of Michigan 7 per cent, bonds sold, 4,082 51 

$77,226 48 

EXPEKDITUBIS. 

Porsalaries, $37,472 50 

15 per ceni additional grant, 3,388 73 

General Library, periodicals and binding, .... 1,500 00 

« Medical Library, 200 00 

" Law Library, 300 00 

" Addition to Observatory buflding, 3,715 98 

On account of addition to Laboratory building, 500 00 
Advanced on a subscription to complete Ob- 
servatory building, 500 00 

Loan for Engineering Instrument^ 323 SO 

Medical building Warrants, 1»364 84 
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For Interest on Medical building warrants, $ 281 41 

<« Contingent expenses, 16,658 84 

CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOIVS: 

For improTement of grotuid% |906 60 

« Postage, 300 00 

** Insurance; balance of former year, 
$270 66; balance last year, 

1.366 34:, 1,687 00 

*• Begenis' expenses, 398 15 

Fuel and lights, 3,800 00 

Alteration and repairs, 1,500 00 

Printing minutes of the Board,.... 86 74 

Catalogues, 1,400 19 

Medical department, 634 25 

Use of Church for XTniversity ex- 
ercises, 2 years, 600 00 

^ Oak lumber, shehdng in Library, . S60 00 

'^ Taddermist, Museum Cases & CoH, 809 86 

'^ Advertising Law Department, .... 150 00 

^ Other contingent expenses, 3,892 16 

Babmce to new account, — -^ 12,028*% 



aPotal, $77,226 48 

£STI]£ATED RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 2869. 

Balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1868, |12,028 88 

Due from State Treasurer, 3,034 88 

Interest on proceeds of University lands sold, 38,000 00 

Bent of DwelliDgs, 500 00 

For loan to Observatory Building, 600 00 

3E^or loan for Engineering instrumeDt^ 323 30 

Students' Fees and Diplomas, 20,000 00 

Total. ♦74,387 06 
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BSniCATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1869. 

For Salaries, as now existiiig, $41^485 00 

" Medical BnildiDg Warrants matnring daring 

the year, 2,708 67 

*' Interest on outstanding Medical Building 

Warrants for oneyear, 189 61 

" Outstanding Warrants for salary and adyert'g, 525 00 
" Dr. Ford's Collections maturing during, the 

year,. 1,000 00 

*' Interest on outstanding Warrants for Dr. 

Ford's Collections for one year, 210 00 

<* Shelving and cataloguing in General Library, 1,250 00 

" Beimburse " reserve fund" interest credit,.... 2,392 51 

Catalogues, 1,600 00 

Bepairs, 1,000 00 

Begents' and Visitors' expenses, 450 00 

Postage, 350 00 

" Insurance, 1,500 00 

" Fuel and lights, 4,000 00 

" General Library, periodicals and binding,. . . . 1,500 00 

" Law Library, 500 00 

«« Medical Library, 200 00 

" Grounds, 300 00 

" Other contingent expenses, 4,000 00 

♦Balance , 9,326 27 

Total, $74,387 06 

The following list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants upon the Treasury outstanding, July 1, 1868: 

Nom— Salaries for the qaarter ending July let, and appropriations amounting to $18,000, 
to iM paid ftom the balance as above shown. 

* From this estimated balance is to be deducted any appropriations that may be made as an 
additional grant for salaries, which if made 16 per cent as heretofore, will reduce it to about 
$6,000, and leaving but that amount to pay the salaries of the last quarter of the flaeai year, 
amounting to nearly $11,000. 

23 
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No. 872 for $376; No. 903 for $150, $ 525 00 

Oatstanding Medical Bailding Warrants, matariog 

dariog tbe year and interest, 2,898 28 

The '' Resenre Fund" of Ihe UniTersitj amounts to 16,492 51 

(Derived from tbe eale orUiklreralt/ propertf la Detroit and tat. theraoo.) 

Invested iu 7 micb. 7 per cent bonds, dae 1890, 7,000 00 
A. A. " « 8,100 00 

$10,100 00 

lioan to Laboratory, '. 4,000 00 

Due from Treasury, 2,392 51 

Total, $16,492 51 

Hereto are appended the Report of tbe Secretary marked A^ 
showing. the numbers and amounts of. the several warrants on 
the Treasurer, issued duriog the year; also the Report of the 
Treasurar marked B, showing the numbers, amounts of the 
several warrants paid during tbe year, the items of receipts, 
and the sources from whence received. Placed on file. 

An examination of the financial report will show that, with 
an apparent balance in the treasury on the Ist day of July, 
186^, of $12,000, more than that amount was required to pay 
the warrants for salaries then due, and appropriations previ- 
ously made, exhausting the balance usually in reserve at the 
expiration of the fiscal year, and leaving the treasury destitute. 
With a nearly fixed income and constantly increasing 
expenses, this condition of the treasury is not unexpected, and 
it becomes our duty to devise ways and means to meet the 
deficit sure to occur at the end of tbe present year. 

A careful review of the details of the expenditures of the past 
year, and the wants of the present, suggests no opportunity for 
such a retrenchment as wil lafford material relief from our pres- 
ent embarrassment No one connected with the University 
is overpaid for service rendered, and many do not receive tha 
compensation to which they may be considered fairly entitled. 
The property of the University requires a lage annual expend- 
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ittire f< r its preservation and insurance. The libraries and 
Tarions colleoiions must have their annual contributions or be« 
come comparatively valaeless, and the incidental expenses of 
an institution affording instruction to more than 1,200 students 
must necessarily be large. 

The income of the University cannot be increased from its 
periDaDent fund, nor is it considered expedient to impose 
higher charges for instruction. 

Your committee ctnnot suggest any source from which the 
necessary aid can be derived, except the liberality of the State, 
and the friends of the University, and economies which it may 
be possible to introduce into the general expenditure, which 
latter would not materially affect the result 

The University will require at least $10,000 addition to its 
estimated income for the present year, to enable it to maintain 
its preEent position, and hereafter from $15,000 to $20,000 annu« 
ally in excess of its probable income from present sources, to 
enable it to make such progress as will be expected of the 
leading University of the west 

As there is no prospect of immediate relief from our antici- 
pated embarrassment, the Finance Committee earnestly desire 
that all applications for appropriations not included in the 
estimates, be carefully considered, and especially do they 
request that all expenditures may be condned to matters 
absolutely necessary to an efiScient administration of the several 
departments. 

THOS. D. GILBERT, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 

CommiUee. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



OenUemen of (he Board of RegenU : 

It is a part of the offidal duty of the Presideiit to make an 
annual report to the Board, at the annual meeting, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, embodying therein such snggestiona 
and recommendations as he may deem best for the management 
and improvement of the Uniyersity. 

Daring the year closing with Jane, 1868, the University en- 
joyed a steady prosperity in all its Departments. The namber 
of stadents, according to the published catalogue, was as 
follows: 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 418 

Department of Medicine andSurgery, 418 

Department of Law, 387 

Total, 1,228 

The number of graduates was as follows: 

Mining Engineers, 6; Civil Engineers, 11; Bachelors of Sci- 
ence, 5; Bachelors of Arts, 34; Masters of Arts, 14; Doctors of 
Medicine, 80; Bachelors of Law, 152. Total, 305. This is the 
largest number that ever graduated in a single year. 

DSPABTMENT OF SOIENGB, LITEBATUBB Ain> THB ABTS. 

Oomparing the abote statistics with previous years, we find 
that the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts was. 
larger than ever before. The number of students in this De- 
partment during the last ten years has been as follows: 1858^ 
301; 1859, 287; 1860, 282; 1861, 274; 1862, 270; 1863, 266; 
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1864 295; 1865, 279; 1866, 853; 1867, 885; 1868, 41& Thus 
it ^U be Been that, "with the natural slight variations, the 
Department is now steadily and rapidly increasing. Indeed, 
it has reached a magnitude as large as can well be accommo- 
dated without an increase in the number of Instructors. 

Some changes have taken place in the Faculty of this Depart- 
meni Dr. James E. Boise, after more than fifteen years 
faithful service as Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature, has resigned his position. At his own recommendation, 
my judgment entirely coinciding with his, one of our gradu- 
ates who has enjoyed his instructions, and who is enturely com- 
petent to maintain the high standard of this branch of study, 
Martin L. D'Ooge, M. A., has been constituted Acting Prof, 
of Greek. 

At the beginning of the year, Bev. L. D. Ohapin, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, after four years' 
faithful service, obtained leave of absence to visit Europe, and 
has since resigned his place, the duties of his Professorship 
being for the time assigned to the President This imposes 
upon me so much additional labor that I fear the general inter- 
ests of the University may suffer somewhat for the want of 
sufficient oversight and attention. Both of these gentlemen 
have assigned the smallness of their salary as one cause of 
their departure, and it is only in regard to the necessity of 
rigid economy, that I have felt it proper to assume the addi- 
tional labor imposed upon myself. 

Charles K Adams, M. A., Professor of History, has also 
been in Europe during the entire year, without salary, but has 
returned and will attend to the duties of his professorship 
hereafter. Some changes in the course of study made it proper 
for him to obtain leave of absence for one year, and I doubt 
not that with the enlarged experience that he haa acquired by a 
study of the modes pursued in some of the best XJsiversities in 
Europe, he will be able greatly to increase the efficiency of his 
professorship. 
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Allen J. Cartia, M. A.. Assistant Professor of Bfaetoric and 
English Literature, has been absent the i^ihole year on aoconnt 
of poor health, and has since resigned his position. He is eo- 
titled to great credit for the ability, and assiduity, and feuocefs 
with which he discharged his duties whihi with U9, and should 
his health be restored, and a vacancy arise in any professor- 
ship suited to his taste, the University would do well, if 
possible, to secure his services hereafter. In the mean time, 
the professorship has been ably filled by the appointment of 
Moses Coit Tyler, li. A., who by his zealous and able devotion 
to the English Language and Literature, and the science and 
art of elocution, is greatly elevating the standard of schularship 
•f the University in these branches of study. 

It is not necessary for me to describe in particular the other 
professorships in this Department. Suffice it to say, thut all 
of them seem to me to be making a commendable use of their 
means to furnish the best possible facilities for a broad and 
thorough culture. 

The University has had, in this Department, a difficult prob* 
lem to soWa Here it stands in the most vital and intimate 
eonneotion with the general school system of the State. It 
professes to furnish to the graduates of the High Schools of 
the State opportunities to pnrkue their studies still further. 
Having no Preparatory Department of its own, the scale of 
requirements for admission should be so adjusted as to encour- 
age a proper scholarship in these High Schools. If the btaudard 
is put too low, it will tend to degrade the High Schools; if too 
high, it will exclude the youth of the Sate who have a claim 
to its benefits. The University has therefore aimed to lay a 
foundation sufficiently broad to satisfy all just demands. It 
has laid out the work of this Department in six parallel courses 
of study, not taking any other College, American or fon-i^n, 
for its model, but endeavoring to meet the exact and just de* 
mands of the School System of Michigan. I have examined 
this subject carefully, and from time to time pre:$eoted t^uch 
recommendations as seemed to me to be needful, and to the 
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broad and liberal provisions made by the Board of Begenta is 
to be attributed greatly the present growing pros>peritj of this 
Department Not.vithstandiDg the rivalry to which this De- 
partment, in particular, is exposed, by the numerous Colleges 
in the country, old and young, its Classical Course and its 
various Scientific courses of study call in many students from 
all parti of the State, and from other States and countries. 
Perhaps still more in this direction is needed. If that kind 
of industrious education which must, from the nature of the 
case, be imperfectly given in the most of thq so called Com* 
mercial Colleges, is demanded^ it would be wise to inquire 
whether it could not be more systematically and thoroughly 
presented in a large University than elsewhere. And if so, we 
should meet the just demands of the people. 
J At the same time I have seen with regret a tendency, in some 
of the cities of the west, to lower the standard of education in 
the Hi^h Schools, by excluding from the curriculum of studied 
the ancient languages, and the higher mathematics usually 
pursued there. This, I am constrained to say, arises frdm a 
want of proper understanding of the subject on the part of 
those who recommend this degradation of the High Schools. 
The object should be to broaden the base, so as to accommo- 
date all reasonable demands. This country, famous for its 
8ch'X>l system, cm aflford to furnish opportunities to its youth^ 
of both sexes, to study all of which they are capable. Theire 
always will be and should be a demand, on the part of those 
who desire the most extensive scholarship, to study the Latin 
and Greek languages. Those who desire to study these lan- 
guages and Voluntarily choose them, will excel in them. 

I am happy to add that, though the subject has been broached 
in some places in Michigan, so far as I know, the standard of 
scholarship in the High Schools of the State has not in any in- 
stanca been lowered. Let Michigan be jealous of its reputation 
for attention to education. Large and expensivd school-houses 
are arising in all our cities and villages as our populati ^n and 
irealth increase. Let these High Schools be managed by 
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teachers competent to give a preparation for the Universiiy in 
any of its courses of stndy, and also such additional advantages 
as are obviously demanded. 

DBPABTMENT OF MEDIdNB AKD SUBOEBT. 

The number of Students in this Department was 107 less 
t)ian the year before. In so large a school the attendance will 
fluctuate some from year to year, from causes not easily ascer- 
tained. I Lave an impression, from consulting several cata- 
logues, that the whole number of Medical Students in the 
country was considerably less than the year before, which may 
have arisen from the fact that, when the war closed, many who 
» had been in the army and whose professional studies had been 
thus interrupted, availed themselves of the earliest opportuni- 
ties to complete their education, while now matters have sub- 
sided into their normal condition. The number of graduates 
this year was only two less than the year before. 

The lectures and instructions were regularly given, and in 
many respects the year may claim to have been extraordinarily 
prosperou& Especially the clinical advantages of the School 
were greater than usual, a very large number of patients pre- 
senting themselves for medical advice and. surgical treatment, 
before the dass. The advantages of this Medical School in this 
respect are regularly improving with the increase of population 
in Ann Arbor and vicinity. 

Two of the professors, Drs. S. G. Armor and W. W. Greene, 
resigned their positions at the close of the year, the former 
having signified his intention so to do the preceding year, and 
the latter, for a professorship in the Medical School of Maine. 
Dr. H. F. Lyster, M. A, of Detroit, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, has been elected to the Chair of Surgery, and due provision 
will be made to supply the other vacancy. 

A large part of the collections in the Museum connected 
with this Department, was the private property of Dr. Ford, 
but has been purchased by the University. There are still in 
the Museum some specimens bdonging to private parties, a 
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part of whioh it may be well to purchase, and proTision should 
be made for the systematic enlargement of the Museum. 

Some other matters relating to this Department will be men- 
tioned in a later part of this Beport. 

DEPABTIIBNT OF LiLW. 

The number of Students in the Department of Law was only 
eight less than the year before, and considerably above any 
preceding year. The number of graduates was six more than 
the preceding year. 

The steady prosperity of this, the youngest Department of 
the Uniyersity, is very gratifying. The Law Library is regu- 
larly increasing, and the classes are nearly as large as can be 
accommodated. It would add much to our convenience if we 
had a separate building for the General Library, so that all of 
the building erected for the Department of Law could be 
devoted to its accommodation. 

At the dose of the year. Prof. Ashley Pond, M. A., resigned 
his professorship, and Charles A. Kent, M. A., was appointed in 
his. place. 

FINANCIAL WANTS OF THB UNIVBBSnT. 

In previous reports I have shown the financial wants of the 
University so fully and specifically that it would seem unneces- 
sary to recapitulate this matter. I can only add that, with the 
lapse of time, these wants unsupplied become the more press- 
ing. We need new buildings, and the old buildings want repairs. 
The grounds should be newly fenced and properly laid oui 
We ought to have a gymnasium. Other Universities are spring- 
ing up around us, fostered by the liberal care of other States. 
We must gradually recede from our high rank, unless with the 
growth of Michigan some additional pecuniary strength is given 
to its State University. 

Again would I express my high appreciation of the interest 
in this subject manifested by the Legislature of 1867; and 
though the University has not been able yet to avail itself of 
the provision conditionally c^ered in the act to aid the Univer- 

24 
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sity of Michigan, approved bj the Governor March 15, 1867, 
Btill it would be improper not to acknowledge the solicitude fur 
the adequate support of the XJuiveraitj, manifested by both 
branches of the Legi latura 

BELATlVfl TO A PBOFX8SOR OP HOMEOPATHY. 

The daty imposed upon the President, to embody in hia 
report *'8uch feuggestions and recommendations as he may deem 
best for the mat^agem^nt and improvement of the University,** 
seems to make it incumbent on me to express my views on the 
present relations of the University to the Srate, as affected by 
the Legislature, relating to instruction in Homeopathy. In so 
doing, I shall not consult the wisbe& or opinions of any party, 
inside or outside of the Univerhity, but as pluiuly as I can, set 
forth what appears to me to be the demand of sound science,, 
and the highi^st good of the University. 

It is well known that so long ago as 1855, a law was enacted 
by the State, ** that there shall always be at least one Professor 
of Homeopathy in the Iniverhity of Michigan." It is known, 
also, that the Board of Regents from tbat tiriiC to the present 
y<^ar, notwithstaodiug the numerous chaog^s in its membership, 
had never appointed a Professor with this title. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 granted furtber aid to the University, on condition 
that this law should be executed. Your Honorable body, after 
much delibeiation, deteiminid to a| point a '*Proft8sor of Ho- 
meopathy," with instructions to lecture in a Homeopathic 
School, to be regarded as a part of the University, but to be^ 
located in some other to ^ n than Ann Arbor, provided that such 
a school could be supported by the uid tbat should be furnibhed 
it out of the before mentioned grant, and the voluntary contri- 
butions of its friends. It was believed that this would be a 
compliance with the law, and prevent any unhappy cotfiicts in 
the Medical School at Ann Arbor. The Supreme Court of tb& 
State has decided that this was not a conipliHuee with the law, 
and therefore the money granted to aid the University has not. 
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been paid oyer, bafe etill remaias in the Treasury of the State, 
and all the aotion of oor bodj on the subject is null aod void. 

It becomes now a question of pressing iuterest, whether the 
University (should comply with the law, and thus secure the 
grant, or whether it should set forth clearly the reasons for 
non-compliance with the law, and tru6t to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the State to make the grant unencumbered with condi- 
tions, and to repeal the old and unexecuted law requiring the 
appointment of a " Professor of Homeopathy." 

I wish here to state my unabated confidence in the disposi- 
tion of the State, as represented iu its Legislature, to deal 
fairly and liberally with the University. I doubt not that the 
law originally was passed with a purpose to do justice. I doubt 
not that the Legislature of 1867 generally, wished to strengthen 
the University; and I think it was more honorable to the Legis- 
lature, and more promiaing to the future good of the Univer- 
sity, to pass the act grantiug aid with that condition, than not 
to have tendered aid on any condition. I am thankful that the 
Legi lature, after learning the facts, did not decide positively 
to refu<e aid. I hope no Legislature will take that position, 
and I believe if good reasons can be presented why the condi- 
tion should not be complied with, the State will still grant us 
assistance. 

I believe, furthermore, that good reasons do exist why a 
"Profissorof Homeopathy" should not be appointed, and I 
believe that all unprejudictd persons will be able to see them. 
I beg h&re explicitly to btate, that I do not argue in behalf of 
the medical profession, or **A]lopathy," or any particular class. 
I am not couscious of any particular interest in any class or 
party, on this subject So far as I am personally concerned, it 
might be more polit c to say nothing on the subject; but as a 
custodian of the inte ests of the University, I must express 
what the interests of sound educati« n seem to me to require, 
irrespective of party or sect 

Observe then, first, that we have no Professor of ^'Allopathy" 
in the University of Michigan. This is no subterfuge, but a 
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solemn fact If a grant of money was offered to the UniYer- 
dtj on condition that a Professor of Allopathy should be ap- 
pointed, I should be compelled to show the unreasonableness of 
the condition. We do not want in a University, Frofesscnrs of 
special ideas or theories, who belieye that their special ideas or 
theories embrace all truth in their respective schools, and tiiat 
fdl outside of their special ideas or theories is false, and to be< 
rooted up and condemned. You make the University, by such 
a course, a place of strife and discord, and not a place for the 
harmonious inculcation of all truth. What we want in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgerj, is a number of Professors 
who shall present all the subjects and all the infomuUion prop- 
erly belonging to the science and art of Medicine and Surgeiy. 
They should be, as they are. Professors of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Surgery, Diseases in general, Diseases of particular 
classes. Chemistry, Materia Medtca, &c, &c, — embracing the 
whole orb of the science and art of Medicine and Surgery, — 
but not Professors of "Allopathy," "Homeopathy," "Hydro- 
pathy," or any other special theory; and the graduates should 
receive, not a title — "Homeopathic Doctor," or "Allopathic 
Doctor," or " Hydropathic Doctor," or Doctor of any particular 
kind, but simply the old, time-honored M. D. — ^Doctor of 
Medicine. 

This is no sublimated, unapproachable theory, but the only 
proper basis of a University. The University does not estab- 
lish a Department of Medicine and Surgery in the interests of 
any particular dass of physicians, or in the interest of conflict- 
ing classes of physicians, or with the special purpose of making 
doctors of any particular kind, or of all kinds, but to teach the 
science fully and broadly — ^not in coufliciing schools and de- 
bates, but, as far as possible, thoroughly — without reference to 
local interests and partizan distinctions. Once establish the 
precedent that every party in the world shall be recognized by 
name, and have a Professor bearing its partisan name, and 
irreparable injury is done to the University. 

But it may be said that, as a matter of fact, on the present 
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system, all the Professors are '< Allopathic Doctors," and thus 
Homeopathy is indirectly opposed. Of this I can only say that 
the theory which I advocate requires that the Regents, in the 
appointment of Professors, should according to their own 
judgment, select the best men they can secure for the Profes- 
sorships, uutrammeled by the dictation of any bodies or parties 
of men outside of the University, and having no regard to the 
conflicts among professional men. In the selection of Profes- 
sors in the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, or 
any other Department, they are to regard as little as they 
choose, the divisions on religious opinions which exist in society; 
in the Department of Law, the differences of opinion on politi- 
cal theories; and in the Department of Medicine, the differ- 
ences of opinion that prevail among well educated physicians. 
If there are inherent difficulties, here they are to be met boldly 
and prudently, on a basis which can be defended; but I am 
persuaded that the least defensible and most perilous way to 
meet them is to elect men to Professorships, the very name of 
which instructs them to be partisan defenders of exclusive the- 
ories, — as, for instance, in the Literary Department, Professors 
of "Protestantism," or "Presbyterianism," or, in the Law De- 
partment, Professors of " Conservatism," or "Badicalism," or 
"Democracy;" or in the Medical Department, Professors of 
"Allopathy," or "Homeopathy." 

It is not my business to describe Homeopathy, or Allopathy, 
or any theory of the healing art, though the relation of this 
subject to the University has led me, impartially as I could, to 
examine their claims. Homeopathists profess to cure by the 
administration of medicine on one theory only, to-wit: that 
diseases must be overcome by medicines that will produce dis- 
order in a healthy body similar to that which they wUl heal in 
a diseased body. They also usually conjoin with this a theory 
that very small quantities of medicine, in many instances even 
infinitesimal quantities — ^too small for the human mind clearly 
to estimate, are efficient. 

The regular school of physicians, called AUopathists by 
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Homeopathists, tbongh they do not accept tiie name, and desj 
ibat it is applicable, teach that all diaeaees and remedies are to 
be studied experimentally, and that whatever medicines are 
proved to be curative and beneficial should be employed, and 
in doses of any size that may be fonnd, by «ctaal use, to be 
necessary, whether large or small 

Strictly speaking, then, as an outsider, I cannot see why the 
regular school of medicine, in theory, at least, does not embraoe 
Homeopathy, so for as they, by actual use, find it benefiioiaL 
Their theory certainly requires that they should administer 
medicines on the Homeopathic system, and in infinitesimal 
quantities, if they find, by study and practice, that medimnea 
so administered will heal disease. But their theory also re« 
quires that they she uld not oonfine themselves to any exclusive 
method, if they find any other method more beueficiaJ, but 
always keep their eyes open to obsenre new facts and learn new 
laws. 

Nothing but inexcusable prejudice and a want of candor^ 
should prevent regular physicians from investigating Homeopa- 
thy, and every other limited theory of cure, thoroughly; but 
they are by their professed basis of action, forbidden to shut 
out light from any other source. They profess to embrace the 
whole orb of science and art, so far as it applies to the main- 
tenance and recovery of physical and mental health. 

Whatever may be the character of some doctors — ^human 
nature being weak and perverted — ought not a University to 
aim to teach science thus fully and impartially ? Is it nf ces- 
sary to promote truth by the perpetual antagonisms of men 
who believe that all who differ from them are not only incom- 
plete, but radically and essentially wrong ? For my part, though 
not a physician, I admire the theory of medical science, and 
clearly see that its advocates have a foundation to build upon, 
as impregnable and eternal as truth. The B'^gente, who are 
elected by the people, and are brought near to the interests of 
the University, and are charged by the Oonstitution of the 
State with its government, have never yet elected professional 
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partisans to a place in the Faculty. I am sure the Legislatnre 
•ffiW not ask them to do 80 if they consider the subject carefully. 
For these reasons I hope that the Sfcate will not always insist^ 
as a condition of aid, that the teachers of any exclusive theory 
shall be employed by tbe Regent? of the Universitj. And I 
trust that your Honorable body will neither select nor reject 
candidates for professors in the interest of any outside party or 
association, bu^, according to your best judgment, select liberal 
and well qualified men, each to give instruction in some natural 
division of tbe great territory of human knowledge and power* 
At the same time, I allow that the Regents ought to respect the 
will of the people, and must, in the end, accept the aid tendered 
by the State on the conditions insisted upon. 

/ ADMISSION OP WOMEN TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

There is still another subject of vital interest to the cause of 
education in the State, and connected with the Univereity, and 
that is the evident propriety that equal and impartial privileges 
should be furnished by the State to bjth sexes. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 adopted the following resolution: 

** BeHoloed, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Legisla- 
ture that the high objects for which the University of Michigan 
was organized, will never be fully attained until women are 
admitted to all its rights and privileges." 

If this is the deliberate opinion of the Legislatnre, it may be 
supposed to be the opinion of a majority of the people of the 
State, and if so, the University, belongiog to the State, should 
regard that opinion. A year ago, in my report, I briefly noticed 
this subject, and set forth the objections to the demand made, 
as forcibly as I could, and recommended that no change at that 
time be made in the policy of the University. I admitted, 
however, that young women ought to have all advantages for 
education furnished to young men, but deprecated tbe agitation 
and perhaps temporary injury to the University that might 
onsuei, especially unless proper provision was made, which 
would involve the expenditure of considerable money. 
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I advert to the subject again becaose I believe the State will 
not be able to pass it by without investigation and action, and 
because the State ought not to neglect it It is not right that 
girls and boys, young men and young women, should be edu- 
cated together in our public schools, our high schools, and our 
Normal School, and that the privileges of University education 
should be confined to only half of the population. If young 
women wish to enjoy the advantages of our libraries, and mu- 
seums, and laboratories, and lectures, and other instruction, it 
is simply wrong to deny them the privilege. 

If there are difficulties in the way, these questions should be 
honestly investigated. Are these difficulties, or are they not, 
insuperable? If they can be properly guarded against, would 
the expense of doing so be greater or less than to duplicate the 
University, so as to give equal advantages to women elsewhere? 
The more I consider the subject, and the more carefully I study 
the results of the education of both sexes in the same schools, 
the more inclined am I to the belief that the best method for 
Michigan would be to make provision for the instruction of 
women at the University, on the same conditions as men. 

I have come to this conclusion slowly. A few objections 
have sometimes seemed to me strong, but the most of what is 
urged against it is fanciful, and partakes of the nature of the 
thoughtless opposition made to what is new. The standard of 
education would not be changed. The habits of study would 
not be afifected. The honor of the University would be rather 
increased than diminished. It does n0t injure the young men 
at the Sorbonne in Paris that ladies also can listen to the lec- 
turer The demand that women should eojoy the same advan- 
tages as men, grows out of Christian civilization, and if diffi- 
culties arise, we must not shrink from them, but overcome them. 
Besponsibility makes strength. 

I think, however, that to try this experiment fairly we should 
make, as soon as convenient, some improvements in our build- 
ings. Some additional instructors also might be required. 
Though [the additional cost would be trifling compared vrith 
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that of establishing another college for women elsewhere^ still 
it would be more than ooold be met by the TTniversity, oat of 
its present resources, nnless the grant made by the State in 
1867 oonid be received. In condosion, I wish distinctly to be 
understood that I do not desire obtrasively to interfere with 
the educational provisions of the State, nor even to influence 
unduly its action in regard to the Uniyersity. It is my business 
to execute, not to make, the laws of the University. I should 
be content to superintend matters as they are here, or leave 
the work for some other person. I have no doubt that as the 
University has so largely increased in numbers, and in all the 
indications of popularity, within a few years, so it may continue 
to enjoy public favor, if properly managed. But any person 
must be able to see that, while all things around us in this new 
country are growing, the University can keep pace with the 
State, and with the Universities of other States, only by the sys- 
tematic increase of its income. Michigan has a population of 
over a million; it will yet have several millions. Shall the 
University then have no more income than now ? How then 
will it compare with the Universities of New York, Wisconsin 
Illinois and other States, that have not only the proceeds of the 
public lands granted to them by the United States, but also 
large additions to their resources from private munificence, and 
by grants of the respective States. 

The fathers of Michigan did well, and the University has re- 
paid their far-seeing enterprise in honor and usefulness — ^will 
not the present generation imitate as well as eulogize their 
fathers ? 

K O. HAYEN, 

September 29, 1868. Prendent. 
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STATEMENT 

Of Opebitions in the Museum of the Ukiybbsity of Might- 

GAN, IN THE DePABTBCENT OF " QEOLOaT, ZoOLOGY AND BOTANT," 
AND THE DbPABTMENT OF " AbOHJEOLOGT AND BeLIGS," FOB THB 
YEAB BNDINO SeFXEBIBEB 24tH« 1868. 

Bev, K 0. Haveny D. i>., LL. D.^ President of the University : 

8m — ^I haye the honor to submit the following report on 
those departments of the Museum under my charge. 

I. DSPABTMENT OF GEOLOGY, ZOOlOGY AND BOTANY. 

Everything has been accomplished in this department which 
the limited resources at my command have permitted. Some 
very material assistance has been rendered by Mr. Ml W. Har- 
rington and Mr. J. B. Steere, members of the last senior class^ 
and now graduates of the UniyerBity. Mr. Harrington, in par- 
ticular, deyoted a considerable portion of nearly eyery week 
to work in the laboratory or museum, and, though without any 
compensation^ rendered seryice which could not be dispensed 
with. It giyes me pleasure to say that Mr. Harrington, by au- 
thority of the Board of Begents, granted in September, 1867>. 
is now employed, at a moderate remuneration, to assist me in 
the details of this department. 

J. Oedogy. 

Four new cases haye been constructed, extending across the 
south end of the old library room, at an expense of $175. 

In the arrangement of the geological collection I haye e(^ 
fected great improyements. Changes were rendered necessary 
in providing a suitable location for the collections from Lake 
Superior, to which reference was made in my last report; and 
the re-arrangements became now, for the first time, possible^ 
by the construction, this year and last, of seyeral new cases. 
The want of these had long preyented me from giying the geo- 
logical collections anything like a systematic distribution. 
Under the present arrangement, the room attached to the Gal- 
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lery of Mineralogy is devoted exduaiyely to the Lithologioal 
sectiosy while the old library room is appropriated ezdasiyely to 
the Faleontological section. In the Lithological section there 
are twenty-four cases, assigned as follows: 

A. Azoic and Uozoie. 

1-2. Metalliferous — ^Michigan Copper. 

3-4. " « Iron. 

6. << Other Metals. 

6-7. Platonic Bocks and Bock-constitaeuts. 

8-9. Schistose Bocks and Bock-constituents. 

10-11. Emptiye Bocks and Bock-constitoents. 

B. Pdeozoio. 

12. Potsdam !^cks. 

18. Trenton and Nashville Bocks. 

14. Niagara^ Salina and Lower Helderberg Bocks. 

15. Oriskany, Comifereous and Hamilton Bocks. 

10. Chemung, Wayerly and Lower Carboniferous Bocks. 

17. Coal Measure Bocks. 

18. C. Mesozoic. 

D. Oenozoic. 

19. Tertiary Bocks. 

20. Post-Tertiary Bocks. 

R Sivdenls' Lithological Cases. 

21. Illustrating Bocks and Bock-constitnents. 

22. " Bock-structures. 
23-24. P. Economical Oeology. 

The plan of the Paleontological section is shown in the liiho" 
graphic diagram and printed explanations appended to this 
Statement. The plan proposed cannot be completely carried 
into execution until all the cases for this section are constructed^ 
To each case I haye attached a description, in book form, of the 
geology of that age of the world illustrated in the case. These 
several explanatory yolumes haye been made by taking to pieces 
a yolume of Dana's Manual of Geology, and binding the parts 
up separately. Each part is prefixed by a diagram of the Hail, 
with the requisite explanations. 
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Some very important contributions to the geological cabinet 
have been zeceiyed from Be Bojale and the north shore of Lake 
Baperior, through Dr. A. R Foote, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory. Dr. Foote, with tinnsaal and extremely creditable 
zeal for science, organized, at his own risk, an extensive expe- 
dition to the north shore of Lake Superior and the adjacent 
islands. The expedition left in the latter part of April, and 
returned during September. The geological department of the 
Uniyersiiy furnished the party with a tent, a camp-chest and 
ntensils, and in return for these facilities, as well as in recog- 
nition of the claims of his Alma Hater upon the services of her 
Alumni, Dr. Foote has furnished my department with a com- 
plete set of the geolc^cal, zoological and botanical specimens 
collected. These will be found more particularly enumerated 
below: 

Additions to the Geological Cabinet. . 

Db. a. E. Foots. Twelve varieties of porphyry, mostly from 
Island St. Ignace, mouth of Neepigon Bay, north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

5 varieties of amygdaloidal trap. N. Shore. 

Amygdaloidal trap with agates. Si Ignace. 
" «* « jasper. " 

" " *' chalcedony. « 

Tu&ceous trap. St Ignace. 

Slate. Thunder Cape. 

Ghloritic Schist with iron pyrites. Champion Mine, North 
Shore. 

2 Conglomerates. N. Shere. 

2 " He Boyale. 

1 <* Eagle Biver, Eeewenaw Ft. 

2 Metamorphic sandstone. lie Boyale. 
2 Porcelain jasper. '< 

1 Sandstone. St Ignace. 

1 " Bayfield, Wis. 

1 Chlorastrolites in amygdaloidal trap. lie Boyale. 

1 << gangue rock. 
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1 Basaltio oolamny weighing about 80 lbs. Simpson's Island. 

2 Segments of basaltio colunms. 

WiLLiTSy Habbinoton and Foote, (AlumnL) Several slabs of 
Comiferotis limestone with glacial grooyes, from Stony Point, 
Lake Erie. 

M. W. Habbingtok. Bare lithological specimen. 

J. H. BuBLEsoK. Compressed peat, from Dexter, Mich. Talo, 
from a quarry in North Oarolina. Iron Ore, from Brewster^s 
Station, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

L. B. Potts, (Student) Bare lithological specimen. 

Ohables Poob, (Student) Bare lithological specimen. 

B. B. Chafbe, (Student.) Fossils and rocks from MarceUus, 
N.Y. 

W. L. Ogb, (Student) Fine specimen of TentaciUiiea. 

0. H. Plant, (Student) Compressed peat, from Chelsea^ 
Mich. 

P. M. Babkbb. Salt from crude brine, from weU at Ben- 
nington, Shiawassee Co., Mich. Depth 680 feet — apparently in 
" Napoleon sandstone." 

WniUAH Bbiscos, Esq. Travertin from near Sheppardsville, 
Mich. 

D. MoNBOB, (Class of 1865.) Black ozyd of manganese, from 
Mol^je, Lower California. Plumbago, from Sonora, Mexico. 

Atbes, Labnbd and Wiswall, (Salt Manufacturing Co., Port 

Austin, Mich.,) through Bev. George Taylor. Samples of coarse 
and fine salt, in bottle& 

J. Moi^tgombby, (Alumnus.) Fossil coral, (Syringqpora Hia- 
ingerif) from near Woodstock, Ontario. 

Mbs. n. M. Bbdfield, Cambridge, Lenawee Co. Pure and 
fine specimen of Kidney Lron Ore — long mistaken for an a^'rolite. 

Philadelphia Aoadekt of Natubal Scibnoes, (by purc|hase of 
Prof. E. D. Cope for $15«) A set of Maryland Miocene fossils, 
oonsistiog as follows: 

II species of sharks' teeth, 17 specimens. 

39 " Molluscs, 198 " 

1 " Axticvlskie, (BalanusproteiLSy).... 5 

1 " Badiate, (Madrepora palmataj, . . 2 

62 « 222 
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IL Zoology. 

Two pediment oases for large specimens have been con- 
stmcted, at an expense of $45. 

Mr. Harrington has identified and labeled 25 species of 
UnionidsBy presented by T. Entrekin; also, the considerable 
collection of shells left to the Museum by my former geological 
assistant, A. D. White, to whom acknowledgments were made 
in my Beport of 1863, p. 10. The collection consisted of about 
60 species of UnionidoB, Oydadidse, He1icid» and Lynmeidse. 
He has also re-labeled and placed on exhibition, our entire col- 
lection of Oycladidse, besides acting as general assistant during 
the year, but without compensation. Mr. J. B. Steere, also a 
student, bestowed considerable labor upon the Lymneidse and 
Helicidse, having re-labeled and arranged 134 species. A con- 
siderable portion of our domestic Pulmonate Molluscs has been 
re-labeled according to an improved arrangement, which I have 
devised. It is my intention to begin immediately the re-label- 
iug of the ornithological collection, by the introduction of a 
new label holder, or damp, which I have invented. This damp 
is already in use in some other museums, and has been highly 
approved by the best judges in some of the lajger museums ot 
fbe country. 

The zoological results of the expedition to the north shore of 
Lake Superior, under Dr. Foote, have added considerably to 
our collections from that region, especially in the families of 
Fishes, Beptiles, Insects and Molluscs, as will be shown below. 
A complete series of the zoological specimens is pledged to the 
tlniversity. 

Additions to the Zoological Collection. 

Db. a. £. Foote. Specimens from He Boyale and the north 
clhore of Lake Superior, as follows: 
Oommon Hare, (Lepus sylvaHcus.) 
Common Mink, (Puiorius vison,) 
14 Bird skina 
12 Eggs of Larus argentalus. 
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1 Oarapaee of turtla 

5 Serpents in aloohoL 

7 Batrachians in aleohoL 

60 Fishes in aloohoL 

250 species of Insects. 

Unio dHaiata and Anodonta Pepinancu 

22 species of Flanorbis, Valvala, Jmnicola, Sphaerium, Fisidr 
ium^ Helix, Succinea, Lymnea, and Physa. 

Holmes and Wiltsie, Ann Arbor. Hen Hawk, (Buteo borealis.) 

E. P. Austin, (Alumnus.) 3 small Bodents' skulls; 1 skin of 
Shrew Mole, (Blarina taJpoides,) 

J. T. Coleman. Mud Hen, (F%dica Americana J mounted. 

W. J. English, (Student.) Large Water Bug, (Bdosioma 
HaLdemanum,) 

W. H. Mabtin, Deerfield, Livingston Co. Large Hornets' 
"Nest. 

Mbs. S. A. DeLono. a remarkable native Fly. 

WiLLiAN Van Ostrand. Large Water "Bugf/Bdo^toma Halde^ 
manum.) 

A. WiNGHELL. Maple limbs cut transeverselj by an unknovm 
insect larve. 

Specimens of AnoplUis suturalisy which has just commenced 
ravaging the locust trees of central Kentucky. 

Labeled specimens of small fishes from Ann Arbor. Labeled 
by Prof. E. D. Cope. 

M. W. Habbinqton. Three species of Helix, to supply defi- 
ciencies in the Museum. Male and female seventeen-year 
Cicadas, and larva-cases. 

J. B. Stbebe. Eight species of Helix, to supply deficiencies 
in the Museum. 

Messbs. Plant and Chajfee, (Students.) Fish Lizard, (Men- 
<)branchu8 lateralis). 

W. J. English, (Student) Apple tree branches pierced by 
the seventeen-year Oicada, (very abundant and general in June, 
1868.) 
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The following dapUcate bird-skinB, in a fair state of preser- 
yation, are offered for exchange, Tiz: 8 Querquedula discarSf 
2 Aix Sponsa, 6 Anas boachas, 6 Fvlix coUaris, 2 Aythya Amer^ 
icana^ 1 Dqfila aciUa, 4 Anas cbscura, 1 NeUion Carolinensis, 8 
Mareca Penelope, 1 Bucephala albedOy 1 Spalulacly peata, 1 Croi- 
cocephalus Philaddlphia, 2 Larua gUmcus, 2 Ardea Eerodias, 4 
Fulica Americana, 2 Bubo Virginianvs, 7 ffaliaetua Leucooeph" 
alu8, 1 Pandion Carolinenais, 1 Oriyx Virginianus, 1 Botaurus 
lemtiginosia, 1 Buleo boredis, 1 AccipUer fuscua. 

Also 1 Sciurua Ludovioianua and 1 £bturu« Carolinenaia. 

In my Statement of 1866 I credited, through wrong infor- 
mation, a remarkable specimen — the Double Crested Cormor- 
ant — to the wrong person. It shonld be credited, H. N. 
Fbenoh, (Alnmnus,) of Homer, Calhonn Co. 

I deem it but an act of justice to a gentleman of science who, 
I am sure, would never ask the correction for his own sake, to 
state that the entire collection of Insects obtained for the IJni- 
Tersity some years since through the agency of Mr. B. Eenni- 
cott, and presented as a portion of the <' Trowbridge Collec- 
tion," should be credited to Mr. P. B. Uhler, of the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore. This information reached me indirectly 
and without the agency of Mr. IThler. It has been ascertained, 
however, that these specimens were selected, labeled and pinned 
by Mr. Uhler from his private collection as a donation from 
himself directly to the University, and that he had no knowl- 
edge that they were to be credited to the /< Trowbridge Collec- 
tion." It is claimed by Mr. Uhler's friends that this acknowl- 
edgment should be made. In gladly rendering tardy justice 
to a naturalist of so unpretendiog superiority, I desire to state 
that I had no other agency in the transaction referred to than 
to receive the specimens as they purported to be — a part of the 
"Trowbridge Collection," with no particular mention of Mr. 
Uhler's name. 

Lest this statement should seem to reflect upon the memory 
of Mr. Kennicott, I ought to say further that I believe, if this 
zealous and conscientious young naturalist were living he 
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would show that his honesty is not in the least implicated in 
this misunderstanding. 

IIL Botany, 

lir. Harrington has labeled and placed on exhibition the col* 
lection of seeds presented by Mr. Austin and myself as also 
iJie truncheons of wood presented by students of botany. He 
has also completed the catalogue of the Houghton Herbarium, 
from which it appears that this collection contains 612 species^ 
and about 2,000 specimens. The Sager Herbarium catalogued 
by Dr. Lyons, is found to contain 878 species and 1,565 
specimens. 

Mr. Harrington has also looked through the entire collection 
of duplicate plants and rectified the labeling according to the 
modem nomenclature. The duplicate specimens number 4,259, 
and belong to 643 species. These have been arranged, under 
my direction, in ten labeled sets, of each of which a complete 
catalogue has been made out. The sets are composed as 
follows: 

No. 1, 643 species; No. 2, 578 species; No. 3, 503 species; 
No. 4, 440 species; No. 5, 372 species; No. 6, 310 species; 
No. 7, 274 species; No. 8, 243 species; No. 9, 202 species; 
No 10, 179 species. There are besides 367 specimens of 108 
species not included in the sets. 

The foregoing plants are mostly in good condition, and I 
shall endeavor to use them in maMng exchanges for foreign 
specimens. Nearly all were collected in the Lake Superior 
region. 

The expedition under Dr. Foote made extensive collections 
in the Vegetable Kingdom, embracing Phsenogams, Equiseta, 
Ferns and Lycopodiace. The Flora of lie Boyale was pretty 
thoroughly studied during a stay of about ten weeks. The 
number of species observed on the island belonging to the 
types just indicated was 560. The total number of species of 
the same orders reported by the expedition conducted soQie 
years since by Prof. L. Agassiz, was 386. 

26 
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Addituyns to the Botanical Collection, 

Db. a. K Foote. Two hnndred and seventj-five species of 
-dried plants from He Boyale, numbering about 850 specimens, 
embracing half a dozen of the rare fern AUosorus acrosHchoicka 
and the same number of Aspidium fragrant, 

A.WINCHELL. Sixty-two varieties of garden seeds. 

4 Bolls of Cotton from Louisiana. 

1 sample of Chinese cotton. 

W. MKTiRnj., East^Saginaw, (Class of 71.) Specimen show- 
ing a wound of a hickory tree by an axe, grown over .and filled 
up by the growth of seyen years. 

E. W. Whitmore, Ann Arbor. Stick of wood showing stump 
•of a limb, (cut ofif by the axe^) overlaid by twelve years of 
annual growth. 

E. F. Austin. Fifty-five species of seeds of wild plants. 

D. B. Shoop, (Alumnus.) Fifty-nine species of dried plants 
from Tennessee and North Carolina — mostly jxew to the collec- 
tion. 

C. H. Plant^ (Student) Specimens of the Teasle (Dipsacns 
^ftdUmum,) from Jfarcellus, N. Y. 

Summary of Additions. 

Geological, 117 entries, 322 specimens. 

.Zoological, 354 

Botanical, 457 



Total, 938 

»Grand totals last year, 21,591 



'Grand totals this year, 22,519 



468 " 



536 

1,326 
70,303 



t< 
U 



71,629 



n. DEPARTMENT OF ABCHJSOLOGT AND BELICS. 

The following additions have been made: 

A. WiNCHELL. Hickory cane from near the tomb of Andrew 
Jackson, Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. 

Leaf of Magnolia grandifiora from the tree Rowing by the 
•tomb of Andrew Jackson. 
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Pieces punched from the rivet holes of the pistes of the iron- 
elad " Bam " built by the goyemment at Oarondelet, Ma 

Yirginia Treasury Note for 225 pounds, of date 1781. Pre- 
ciented to A. Winchell by Regent John B. Bowman, of Koitacky 
IDniversifiy. 

Bill of account by Abram Bowman, 1779. From the same. 

Beceipt of Benjamin Boberts, Louisvilley Ky., 1785. Frcmi 
ihe same. 

J. H. BuBiiBSON, (Steward.) limestone, from door-post of 
IFort Tioonderoga. 

Fragment of brick from Fort George. 

Musket-ball and gnn-flint from battle-field of the American 
jRevolution, Caldwell, Lake George. 

Fragment of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Montreal. 

£z-Gov. Alpheus Fslch, Ann Arbor. A Hindoo Idol made 
•of metaL 

. William J. Watsbs, (Student.) Harpoon and seal skin 
thong used by the Esquimaux of Greenland. 

BKMA R KB AND BECOMMENDATIONS. 

A Begister for the names of visitors to the Museum was 
opened on the 24th day of October, 1867. The total number 
of names registered to September 24, 1868, is 8,349. It is 
thought at least one-third of the visitors fail to register their 
names. If so, the Museum has been visited by not less than 
•5,000 persons during the last eleven months, which is at the 
rate of 5,400 per year. Of these, it is ascertained that 60 per 
•cent are people of Michigan. 

The registrations have been distriboted through the several 
months as follows: 

October (from 24th,) 188; November, 410; December, 282; 
January, 257; February, 242^ March, 346; April, 222; May 
151; June, 501; July, 187; August, 502; September (to 24th,) 
188. Total, 3,349. 

I beg respectfully again to call attention to the Bominger 
OoUection. In courtesy to Dr. Bomiqger, some definite action 
cihould be taken without lorther deli^« 
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I haye the pleasure to transmit, for the consideration of the 
Board of Begents, the o£Eer of Pro! James Qrton, of Boohester 
Uniydrsity, to place in onr Museum a collection of 127 speci- 
mens of layas from the Andes, for the moderate sum of $100. 
These specimens were collected by himself djiring the last year. 

I would also respectfully urge the importance of completing 
the cases in the Paleontological Hall, and constructiDg another 
cabinet of drawers for specimens kept in the laboratory. 

I should be pleased to see some steps taken toward the 
founding of a Botanic Garden and Green Housa I belieye, 
after considerable inquiry and obseryation, that much could be 
done without permanent expense to the TJniyersity. Once 
founded, such an accessory to the TJniyersity might be made 
self-supporting, and would, perhaps, produce a small reyenue. 
On this subject I would be pleased to confer with the Board of 
Begents. 

Bespectfnlly submitted. 

A. WINOHELL, 
Frof. Oeol,, ZooL, and BoL 

UinyxBsiTY or IbomaAV, 
Ann Arbor, 28 Sept., 1868. 



ANNUAL REPORT OP THE STATE BOARD 

OP EDUCATION. 



The Board are happy to be able to report that the Normal 
School has passed a saccessfol year, and is now prosecuting its 
work effectively. 

The departments that were supplied by temporary assistants 
for the last year, have been filled by the appointment of per- 
manent professors. 

Prol R Darrow has been called to the Chair of Ancient Lan- 
guages, and Prof. D. Putnam to the Chair of Natural Science. 
They are now discharging the duties of their respectiye posi- 
tions with entire acceptance. 

During the year, the executiye committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society haye passed to the Normal School all their 
right and title to the Museum. This building is yery much 
needed for use by the school, and an appropriation should be 
secured to complete it as speedily.as possible. 

It has been enclosed and rooms finished in the basement for 
the Janitor. It is hoped that the Legislature will at the pres- 
ent session make the needed appropriation. Since the State 
by an outlay of fiye or six thousand dollars can secure to the 
Normal School an edifice which has cost twenty thousand dol- 
lars, there ought not to be any doubt about the appropriation 
being made. The Museum has been erected and thus far com- 
pleted by the joint efforts of the Executiye Committee of the 
Agricultural Society, the State Board of Education and the 
citizens of YpsilantL It is a beautiful structure, located on the 
south-east comer of the Normal School Campus, oyerlooking 
the entire city of YpsilantL 
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The erowded condition of the present edifice renders it nee* 
essary to remove the model school to some other place. The 
original design contemplated the finishing of rooms in the 
Masenm for the accommodation of the Experimental Depart- 
ment. The time has arriyed when this change is demanded, 
and room ought at once to be provided. 

WITTER J. BAXTER, President, 

DANIEL K BROWN, 

EDWIN WILLITS, 

ORAMEL HOSFORD, Se&y, (Ex-Offido.) 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



BEPOBT OF PBIKGIFAL. 

To the Board of Education of the Stale of Michigan: 

The year past has been one of encouraging prosperity. At. 
the time of this report, all the departments of the Normal) 
School are working harmoniously and efficiently. The general 
course of study and training continue, as given in former 
reports, and the enumeration and restatement of them is not 
deemed necessary now. The statistics of attendance, etc., are 
for the 

Winter Term of 1867-8. 

In classes A and B, 86 

In dass 0, 82 

" D, 62 

" E, 20 

240^ 

Summer Term, 1868. 

Classes A and B, 31 

Class 0, 68 

" D, 84 

" E, 33 

166. 

FaU Term^ 1868. 

Classes A and B, 93 

Class C, 83 

D, 41 

E, 45 

262: 



It 
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CLASS GRADUATIKG MABCH 6tb, 1M8. 

Frances E. Bacon, YpsilantL 

Lncia J. Fisher, Coldwater. 

Lizzie E. Gurdner, .Dexter. 

F. W. Dunlap, Mitchell, Iowa. 

Lydia A. Hopkins, White Lake^ 

Anna LeBaron, Saline. 

Mary J. Melville, Sherman. 

Wm. P. Palmer, YpsilantL 

S. Eliza PhiUips, Tpsilanti. 

Emma Smith, NotL 

J. H. Turnbidl, Chelsea. 

Lottie A. White, Coldwater. 

Belle Widner, Wyandotte. 

Besides these who received the graduating diploma, seventy- 
five others have received the Training coarse certificate, viz.: 

At dose of Winter Term, 1867-8, 27 

And at dose of Summer Term of 1868, 48 

Li the Experimental Department the number of Normal pupils 
acting and trained in teaching was. 

Winter Term of 1867-8, 28 

Sunmier Term of 1868, 27 

Fall Term of 1868, 26 

— 81 

NO. OF PUPILS. 

Winter of '67-8. Sommar, *68.' Ftll, *08. 

Isfe Primary, 7 9 2 

2d Primary, 2 7 9 

8d Primary, — 3 11 

1st Intermediate, 7 6 — 

2d Intermediate, 9 12 8 

dd Intermediate, 21 17 15 

1st Grammar, 30 17 25 

2d Grammar, 15 14 12 

3d Grammar, 13 7 12 

High School, 2 2 7 

106 94 96 
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According to the law of the State, the Board of Education 
apportion the number of pupils to be appointed by Bepresen- 
tatives, and in 1867 fixed it at two for each Representative; said 
appointment to be valid for one year, and having the following 
or a similar form: 

Date , 18—. 

I hereby certify that — has been appointed by 

me to fill the next vacancy in the Michigan State Normal 
School, among pupils from this district. 



Representative — District, Couniy. 

Fifty pupils have received appointments from Eepresentatives 
of the district whence they came, whose names and by whom 
appointed are given in the following list: 

Winter Term of 1867-8. 

Surah E. Jones, appointed by Hon. Walter Bobinson, 4th 
Lenawee. 

Maria Wadsworth, appointed by Hon. Charles E. Mickley 3d 
Lenawee. 

L. C. Miller, appointed by Hon. Wm. A. Osbom, 2d Lenawee. 

Sarah J. Brooks, appointed by Hon. J. J. Woodman, Ist Van 
Buren. 

A. D. Lutwych, appointed by Hon. 0. H. Gallup, Huron Co. 

Julia A. Meachem, appointed by Hon. L. D. Osbom, 2d Cass. 

Christina McFarlan, appointed by Hon. Thos. D. Hawley, 
1st Wayne. 

Louisa Armstrong, appointed by Hon. Thos. D. Hawley, 1st 
Wayne. 

Emma L. Baker, appointed by Hon. J. S. Barber, 2d Branch. 

Mary XJnderdonk, appointed by Hon. George Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

Hattie Hubbard, appointed by Hon. George Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

Henry Bishop, appointed by Hon. Israel Huckins, Sanilao. 

27 
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records by fire or otherwise, we may recoTer in the records of 
the Superintendent's ofSoe such as may hereafter be songhi. 
Indeed, the whole record in the table, preyions to 1859, has 
iku8 only been preserved; all in the table after that date has 
been taken from onr register, and not from yearly reports to 
the State Board of Education. The ayerage attendance can be 
obtained by taking one-half of the aggregate attendance for 
the year, and the total of individual or separate pupils for each 
year since 1858 will be found in the last column. 

As to attendance, the culminatiDg year was 1860, and from 
that to 1865 the influence of the war can easily be traced, after 
which the figures begin again to increase. 

D. P. MAYHEW, 

Principal. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE OF ATTENDANCE. 



YEAR 



NoRXAL School, PBonoL 



1868, 
1858, 

1864, 

1864, 

1866, 

1866, 

1866, 

1866, 

1867, 

1867, 

1868, 

1868, 

1860, 

1860, 

1860, 

1860, 

1861, 

1861, 

1802, 

1862, 

1868, 

1868, 

1864, 

1864, 

1866, 

1866, 

1866,, 

1866, 

1867, 

1867, 

1868, 

1868, 



i 



6 



1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

w 
• 

8 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 






66 
111 

04 
168 
101 
112 

00 
104 
106 
144 

70 
140 

77 
211 
148 
106 
120 
167 
182 
206 
167 
188 
106 
148 

07 
183 

88 
187 

84 
167 
100 
166 



a 

I 



a 



57 

64 

88 

70 

80 

66 

68 

48 

106 

117 

87 

148 

104 

146 

114 

02 

118 

107 

123 

70 

72 

48 

46 

62 

41 

60 

68 

66 

68 

88 

66 

07 



I 






122 
176 
177 
282 
181 
177 
168 
162 
213 
261 
164 
207 
181 
867 
262 
287 
288 
274 
266 
284 
280 



163 
106 
188 
107 
146 
192 
142 
240 
166 
262 



I 



207 



4C0 



ExmaninriL D>pabtiis51l 



858 



810 



474 



461 



638 



640 



612 



630 



476 



848 



886 



888 



883 



428 







25 
80 
30 
16 
28 
78 
80 
87 
88 
38 



20 
22 
28 
24 
80 
40 
40 
40 
38 
80 
80 
42 
82 
86 



•s 



18 
20 
26 
26 
28 
40 
101 
40 
87 
27 
81 
81 



21 
23 
22 
26 
28 
36 
30 
40 
48 
46 
46 
64 
68 
61 



I 

o 



27 
46 
66 
66 
88 
60 
170 
70 
74 
65 

«f 
60 
60 
48 

60 
60 
60 
41 
46 
60 
60 
67 
76 






t 



80 
86 
76 
84 
106 
04 
06 



27 



101 



103 



280 



144 



120 



100 



00 



100 



86 



100 



142 



70 ......A 



160 



162 



100 



100 



a 



824 



610 



461 



640 



618 



600 



688 



612 



025 



576 



ia 



400 



485 



540 



672 



618 



420 



440 



466 



420 



286 



262 



too 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 



Tpsnjorax, Mich., June 24, 1868. 
2%0 Sittie Board of Education in Acoautd wUh B. W. Htmphill 

Treaswrer. 

M67. fii|^ 26. To paid No. 1€7, Hon. D. E. Browo, ezp«n8M, . . . 4S9 90 

•• 29. •« <« leg^ HOQ. £• WiUets, 0zpeiif es, H9lk 

*• Se. •' «' 169, Hod. O. Hotford, ezprases, 37 M 

<• 36. ** " 170, Prof. Maybew, ezpeoBeB, Ohio, . . 26 00 

<« 26. *« ** 171, Prof. Goodison, postage, 9 66 

See. 17. ** ** 172, Hon. D. E. Brown, expenses, ... 17 60 

•I 17, 11 11 X73^ Hon. O. Hosford, expenses, 17 00 

«• 17. '* " 173, Hon. £. Willets, expenses 9 60 

•* 17. " «• 174, Prof. Maybew, salary, 600 00 

•• 17. <• " 175, Prof. Bengal, salary, 376 00 

" 17. " " 176, Prof. Goodison, salary, 376 00 

M X7. ** ** 177, Prof. Bellows, salary, 375 00 

«• 17. •• " 178, Prof. Whitney, salary, 300 00 

«• 17. «* ** 179, Miss Hoppin, salary, 225 00 

•• 17. •• •• 180, Miss Rice, salary 175 00 

•• 17. <' ** 181, Miss Pomeroy, salary, 150 00 

•• 17. " " 182, ProL Pease, salary, 187 60 

1868. Jan. 3. '* *' 183, Hon. D. E. Brown, expenses, ... 21 00 

•• 3. *' " 184, Hon. E. WUlets, expenses 20M 

•< 3. '* *' 185, Hon. O. Hoeford, expenses, U 40 

Mafeb 6. «« « * 186, Prof. Mayhew, salary, 500 4M 

** 5. «* V 187, Prof. Bengal, salary 375 4M) 

•• 5. ** V* 188, Prof. Goodison, salary, 375 00 

•* 5. " •* 189, Prof. Bellows, salary, 375 00 

♦♦6. •• " 190, Prof. Whitney, salary, 300 00 

•* 5. *' ** 191, Miss Pomeroy, salary, 150 00 

•« 5. •• •* 192, Miss Rice, salary,.... 175*00 

« 6. « « 193, Prof. Darrow, salary, 300 00 

M fi, M «• 194, Miss Hoppin, salary, .225 410 
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1868. Mar. 5. To paid No. 196, Prof. Pease, ealary, $187 60 

" 6* '* " 196, Edwards & Cooper, w*k maseain, 460 00 

•* 6. " «• 197, J. E. Bassett, painting. lo 00 

" 6. ** «* 198, Smith Bros., sundries, 62 04 

•' 6. " «« 199, Smith Bros., Laboratory, 13 88 

'• 6. *« «« 200, ProU Goodlson, postage, 3 60 

6. " «« 201, Blcfcford & Ca«p, 29 94 

6. «* *« 202, A. S. Barnes, diplomas, 76 16 

6. « <* 203, Ypsllanti Wooleo Mannfactarlng 

Co., Inmber, 24 44 

June 24. " Expense acc't per bill of Items, 3,466 67 

Total debits...... .$9,978 62 



<4 
tl 



•• 



Uie Stale Board of Education in Account with B. W. Hemphill, 

Measurer. 

1868. June 24. To payments as per acc't annexed, $9,978 62 

'* 24. balAQOB to new acc't, ^gg i^ 

$10,844^ 

1867. Aug. 9. By balance cash acc't, $1 927 71 

Dec 17. " 1 diploma, ,, 3 ^q 

" 31. " warrant Auditor General, 1^500 00 

1868. March 6. *• 14 diplomas 42 00 

" 6. •• warrant Auditor General, 6,000 00 

April 20. ♦* 1 diploma, 3 ^ 

June 24» «• tuition from Aug. 9, W67, to June 24, 1868, 2,369 00 

$10,844 71 
1868. June 24. By balance, $86^19 

Yhsilakti, Mich., Jane 24^ 1868. 
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ADBIAN OOLLEaE. 

BSPOBT OF THE PBESIDEZTT. 

Adrian College, now nnder the control and special patronage 
of the Methodist Church, has before it a future of bright prom- 
ise. Its Buildings, Grounds, Cabinet, Musical Instruments, 
Library and other appurtenances, are valued at $200,000. It 
has, in addition to this, an endowment fund, drawing interest, 
of upwards of $100,000. 

The attendance the past year was two hundred and forty- 
two. Of these thirty-six were in the College and two hundred 
and six were in the Select Course and Preparatory Department 
Ninety-five were ladies and one hundred and forty-seven were 
gentlemen. 

When the College, less than two years since, became the prop- 
erty of the Methodist Church, there was an indebtedness 
against the Institution of upwards of $30,000. This indebted- 
ness, it is confidently believed, will be fully met during the year 
1869. 

The course of instruction pursued in this Institution, as 
our catalogue shows, is equal to that pursued in other first- 
class colleges, and the fixed purpose of the Faculty is to secure 
to their pupils an education as complete and thorough as can 
ba obtained elsewhere. With the following extract from our 
last. catalogue, I close this report: 

" DIGBEES. 

"The Degree of 'Bachelor of Arts' is conferred upon students 
who successfully complete the Classical Course. 

« The Degree of * Bachelor of Science' is conferred upon stu- 
dents who in like manner complete the Scientific Course. 

" The Master's Degree will be conferred upon graduates of 
three years' standing, who shall have sustained a good moral 
character subsequent to graduation, and who shall have en- 
gaged during that period in professional or in literary and 
scientific studies, provided that those entitled to such degree 
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shall report themselyes by letter or otherwise to the President 
of the College before the time of the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

"LITEEtABT SOOIETIES. 

" There are connected with the College, two Literary Socie- 
ties, the 'Star' and the 'Lambda Phi.' These hold regular 
weekly meetings for Ehetorical and Literary Exercises, and 
afford to students advantages for improvement in discussion, 
criticism and Bhetorical studies. 

" CABINET. 

" The Cabinet comprises the Donations of Prof. J. Kost, Bev. 
L Danham, of Massachusetts, and Major J. H. Cole, of Adrian. 
It is amply sufficient for illustrating all the departments of 
Geology and Mineralogy. Some of the specimens are rare, and 
all are in good condition. 

" The friends of the College are invited to send to the Cab- 
inet and Library such contributions as may add to their com- 
pleteness and value. 

«TEBMS AlfD VACATIOHS. 

" The Collegiate year is divided into three terms and three 
vacations. The first term continues sixteen, and eadi of the 
others twelve weeks. The first vacation is two weeks, and in- 
cludes the holidays; the second is one week, and the third or 
Summer vacation is nine weeks. 

" Li all the departments, it is of great importance that stu- 
dents enter at the beginning of the term. Students are required 
to report themselves for registration upon arriving in town. 

"PBOSPEOTS OF THE COLLEGE. 

" The prospects of Adrian College were never more full of 
promise than now. The success of the year past has been, in 
view of all the circumstances, as complete as the most sanguine 
friends of the Listitution anticipated, and the assurances of a 
greatly increased attendance during the next year are very en- 
couraging. The aim of the Trustees and Faculty will be to 

28 
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make the College suoh as to meet the expectation both of 
the oommunity ia which it is located, and the Church imder 
whose patronage it has been placed. 

** The location of the institntion with reapect to healthf alness, 
«nd social and natural snrronndings, can be scarcely excelled* 

«« For either a business or collegiate education, the means and 
appliances of the Institution are in every way sufficient " 

ASA MAHAN, 

Pretideni. 

Adbian College, Not. 80, 1868. 



aSPOBT of the SECaETABT. 

To the Hon. O. Hosfobd, Supi, qf Public In^rudion: 

Deab Sib — I have the honor of herewith submitting for ywr 
inspection, the annual report of Adrian College, for the year 
^ending June 25, 1868: 

INOOBPOBATIOK. 

This Institution became incorporated under the general 
^college laws of the State, March 22, 1859, and its buildings, so 
rf ar as they were then available, were opened for the reception 
•of students in the latter part of the same year. It is now under 
the patronage of the Methodist (formerly the Methodist Prot- 
•estant) Church, and is the only College formally recognized bj 
the Ghanerel Conference of that religious body, in the United 
^States. 

LOCATION. 

The buildings, four in number, are very eligibly situated on 
i9k plat of twenty acres of land, just beyond the western corpo- 
rate limits of the city of Adrian. The site was donated by 
'J3on. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. Underwood, and is very well 
adapted to the purposes to which it is appropriated. Of the 
doxix buildiugs, one is used exclusively for the accommodation 
'Of ladies and as a boardiog hall, and one for the aocommoda- 
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tion of gentlemen. Each of these has three stories and 
contains airy and spacious study and lodging rooms, and will 
accommodate one hundred and twenty students. The two re- 
maining buildings are each two stories; the upper story of the 
one being a commodious chapel, and that of the other a room 
devoted to the purpose of a Cabinet. The first floors are used 
for recitation and society rooms. 

[Just as this Report is gdng to press, Feib. 2d, 1869, we learn that th^i 
«oath building of Adrian College was this mormng bucned. The loss is 
estimated at $20,000, with an InsoraDce of $S,OOQ. It is probable it will be 
«peedHy rebnSt] 

BOARD OF TBITSnaOS. 

T($rm Expires, June, 1869. — Hon. F. G. Beamuo, Adri^; 
Ber. B. Bose, Jeffersonyille, O. 

Term Expires, June, 1870. — Hon. L. G. Berry, Adrian; Bev. 
J. S. Thrap, Adrisn. 

Term Expires, June, 1871.— Hon. W. S. Wilcox, Adrian; 
John Bedman, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Term Expires, June, 1872. — Bev. CL Springer, ZanesviUe, O.; 
Bey. James MayaU, Princeton, Ills. 

Term Expires, June, 1873.— T. J. Pinch, Esq., Springfield, 
O.; ^ohn Pordyce, Esq., Cambridge, O. 

Term Expires, June, 1874. — Hon. B. B. Beecher, Adrian; 
John J. GUlespie, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

OFFICEBS OF THE BOABD OF TEUSTEES. 

Hon. B. B. Beecher, President; Prof. O. B. MoElroy, Secre- 
iary; John J. Gillespie, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE OOMMITTEB. 

Bev. B Bose, Hon. B. B. Beecher, Hon. L. G. Berry, Bev. J. 
S. Thrap. 

Local Treasurer and Financial Agent — G. B. McElrpy. 

General Agent — ^Bev. J. S. Thrap. 

Board of Visitors, — Christopher T« Bateman, A If.; Bev. 
Alex. Glark, A M.; Bev. E. P, Powell, A. H. 
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FAOULTT. 

Bev. A. Mahan, D. D., President, and Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science; Bev. G. B. McElroj, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy; Bev. I. W. McKeeyer, A. M., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Natural History; A. H. 
Lowrie, A. M., Professor of History and Political Economy, 
and Principal of the Preparatory Department; I. W. Cassell, 

A. B., Professor of the Latin and the Greek Language; 

*, Professor of Chemistry and Geology; Miss Ada A. 

Alvord, A. B., Principal of the Ladies' Department; J. M. 
Thomson, Professor of Yocal and Instrumental Music; Miss 
Sallie K Bose, Assistant Teacher of Music; Miss Alice Van 
Slyke, Teacher of Painting; Augustus F. Bruske, Teacher of 
German. 

DEPARTMENTS AND COURSE OP STUDY. 

I. PBEPABITOBY. 

While it is the especial aim of this Department to prepare 
students for the successful prosecution of the course of study 
adopted in the Collegiate Department, it is also designed to 
meet the wants of those who, in view of teaching in common 
schools, or of engaging in general business, require only a good 
English education. The course of study prescribed embraces 
the branches usually taught in Academies and the higher 
grade of pubUc schools. 

To enter this Department the applicant, unless by special 
arrangement with the Faculty, must be at least fourteen years 
of age; and he must have acquired a good general knowledge 
of the elementary principles of Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Modem Geography, etc. The Department is under the same 
general supervision as the other Departments of the College, 
but at the same time, is subject to the immediate control and 
direction of the Principal. 



•Until this Professorship shall be filled, the dttties pertaining to it will be distributed among 
the members of the Faculty 
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00UB8E OF STUDY. 
FIBST YEAB. 

( English Grammar. 

FIBST TERM, i Higher Arithmetic. 

( Latin Grammar. 

( Analysis of the English Sentence. 

SECOND TERM, i Higher Arithmetic. 

( Latin Grammar and Reader. 

I History of the United States. 
Latin Grammar and Reader. 

SECOND YEAB. 



FIRST TERM. 



Natural Philosophy. 

Physical Geography. 

Greek Grammar and Reader. 

Gffisar's Commentaries and Latin Grammar. 



( Elementary Algebra. 

SECOND TERM, i Greek Grammar and Reader. 

( Cicero's Orations and Latin Grammar. 

( Elementary Algebra. 

THIRD TERM, i Xenophon's Anabasis. 

( Yirgil iEneid and Latin Prosody. 

Thoroughness in the foregoing coarse of study, or in one 
fully its equivalent, is essential to success in the Collegiate 
Course. 

Particular attention is given to those studies that pertain to 
a knowledge of the English Language, including Beading, 
Composition and Declamation. 

The mode of pronouncing Latin and Greek, commonly known 
as the Continental system, is used exclusively in the College; 
and the study of Ancient Geography and History is prosecuted 
in connection with the reading of Classic Authora 

11. COLLEOE. 

Candidates for admission to this Department must furnish 
testimonials of good moral character, and if from another 
College, certificates of regular dismission. 

There are two distinct courses of instruction, the Classical 
and Scientific, each continuing through four years. These are 
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open to both sexes, and when completed, entitle the stadent to 
the osnal Academic d^frees. 

Students are admitted to the Freshman C9a8By in the Classical 
Ck>arse, on having passed a satiafiictozy examination in the 
stadies of the Ftreptratofy Departntent, or an eqaivalent thereta 

The Scientific Ck>iirse has been established to meet the waat* 
of sadi stadents as do not wish to take a fall course of Latin 
and Chreek, and embraces a wider range of Mathematics and 
English branches, together with the FrMich and the Gterman 
Langnage. 

Most of the stadies are redted with the classes in the Classical 
Course and the stadents hare simHsr exercises in Oomposttion, 
Beading and Dedsmation, and enjoj like privileges for Lectores 
and Literary Sodeties. 

Caadidates for admission will be examined in the studies of 
the Preparatory Department^ except the Greek Langaage and 
the Latin of the second year. 

Candidates for advanced standing in either course, in addi- 
tion to the requirements of the Freshman Class, must be pre- 
pared in those studies previously pursued by the class into 
whidi they desire admission. 

Examinations for admission to any of the dassea are con- 
ducted with reference to prindples> rather than text books. 
The object is to secure thorough scholarship in the departmenta 
of study laid down in the Preparatory Course of the Coll^e> 
rather than to know that a specified number of books hava 
been read* 

GOUBSES OF IKSTBUOnON. 
FBESHKAN CLASS. 

Otasstcal Cbttrse* Scientific Oourse^ 

FIRST TEBM . FIRST TERM. 

livy— Latin Prose GompositioD. Caesar's Oom]nentarie& 
Xenophon's Anabasis. History. 

University Algebra. Unlver^ty Algebra. 
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SECOND TBBM. SECOND TERM. 

Qcero de Amicitla et de Senectute. . Cicero's Orations. 
Latin Prose Composition. History. 

Herodotns UniTersity Algebra. 

University Algebra. 

THIRD TERM, THIRD TERM.. 

acero de Offlciis. Vir^Vs ^Eneid, 

Homer. History. (Lectures.) 

University Algebra* . University Algebra^ 
Rhetoric. Rhetoric. 

SOPHOMOBE CLASS. 



Classical Course, 


Scientific Oburse. 


FTBSr TERM. 


FIRST TERM. 


BngUah Language and Literature. 


English Language and Litei 


Homer's niiad. 


French. 


Greek Prose Compo^tion. 


Geometry. 


Geometry. 




SECOND TERM. 


SECOND TERM. 


English Language and literature. 


English Language and Lit 


Horace. 


Frendi. 


Xenophon's Hemorabflla. 


Geometry.. 


THIRD TERM. 


THIRD TERM. 


History of Civilization. 


History of Civilization. 


Tacitus— Germania and Agricola.. 


French. 


Botany. 


Botany- 


Trigonometry. 


Trigonometry. 
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(Massical Course, 


SHentific Course, 


FIRST TERM. 


VmSr TERM. 


Cicero de Qratore. 


German. 


Demosthenes de Corona. 


French. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Kentol Philosophy. 


Mental Philosophy. 


SECOND TE^M. 


SECOND TERM.. 


Latin and Greek. 


German. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Analytical Geometry. 


THIRD TERM.. 


THIRD TERM.. 


Latin and Greek. 


Differential Calculus. 


Political Economy. 


Political Economy^ 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Geology. 


Geology. 



\ 
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Classical Course, Scientific Course. 

FIBST TEBM . FIB8T TERM. 

Latin and Greek. Integral Calculus. 

Chemistry. Chemistry. 

Anatomy and Physiology. ^ Anatomy and Physiology. 
Moral Philosophy. Moral Philosophy. 

SECOND TEBH. SECOND TEBM. 

Astronomy. Astronomy. 

Zoology. Zoology. 

Constttational and International Constitutional and International Law. 

Law. Logic. 

Logic. 

THIBD TEBM. THIBD TEBM. 

Astronomy. Astronomy. 

Natural Theology. Natural Theology. 

History of Philosophy. History of Philosophy. 

UI. MUSIC. 

As music is now considered an essential part of a polite edn- 
caiion, condacive to social enjoyment and promotive of mental 
improvement, the Trustees have instituted a department of 
Music, under the direction of Professor Thomson, late from 
Europe, and Miss Sallie £. Bose, a former pupil of Zundel and 
Bassini. Under their care pupils will receive the most thorough 
instruction in the theory and practice of music — vocal as weU 
as instrumental. To those wishing to make the study of music 
a specialty, in view of becoming accredited teachers, the insti- 
tution offers advantages which are to be found in few Colleges 
in the country. 

The following course, it is supposed, will ordinarily occupy 
about four years, yet students who have the ability to do so 
will be allowed to finish it in less time, and when successfolly 
completed, will entitle the student to a diploma. 

Pupils will be graded according to their advancement, and 
wiU have the advantage of being taught to perform music ar- 
ranged for four, eight and twelve hands, after the system so 
long and successfully followed at the Conservatoire of Music, 
Paris, and at the Boyal Academy of Music, London. 
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OOVMSE, OF IH8TBU01X01I. 
FIBST OBADB. 

F<9oa^^Ba8Blni'0 Metiiod for the Toimg Voice. 

Jn«<ru9ii«nto;.— Piano— Bichardson's New Method. Oigan—Getz'a Organ 
School 
2%«>ry.— Burrow's Primer. 

Fo0a2.«*.CQnioone'8 HeUiod. 

InsirumentaL-'YUaiO—BertM'a Studies and Csemy's Yelod^. Oigaa— 
Schneider's Organ School. 
2%^ry.— Rink's Thorough Bass. 

THIRD OSABB. 

Foca/.— Lablache's Vocal Exercises. 

jfiu^n^mento/.— Piano— Cbramer's Studies and HeUsr'liFtnlii^ Otga»— 
23imdePs Organ School 
T^ory.— Zundel's Harmony and Modulation* 

FOUBTH ORABB. 

roca/.— Bassini's Art of Singing. 

Jns^rumentoZ.— Piano— Bach's Fugues and Moschette's Studies. Orgaoh-* 
Bink's Organ School. 
2!%«ory.— Albrechtsberger's Counterpoint and Fugue. 

Lessons on the Guitar will be giyea to those who dasize ib 
Papils will be given snch pieces from time to time as will best 
secure the most rapid advancement in execution, and will in the 
greatest degree cultivate the musical taste. 

PAINTINO AKD DBAWINO. 

In this department the object will be, not onlj to give the 
student a full and distinct understanding of those sdentifio 
principles which underlie the arts of Painting and Drawing, 
but also to develop and cultivate a taste for, and ready per- 
ception of, the beautiful, wherever exhibited, that will promote 
the formation of a stjle both correct and pleasing. Students 
will be expected to commence and complete the work exhibited 
as theirs — the teacher will interfere with pencil or brush no 
farther than is absolutely necessary to the progress of the pupil. 
The painting or drawing of a few pictures to ornament the walls 
of home-parlors, which are proofs of the skill and genius of the 

29 
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insirnotor, rather than eTideno^s of the taste, skill and progress 
of the papil, will not be allowed to usurp the place of critical 
and thorough study of principles and their personal application 
by the student in the use of pencil and brush. 

SUIOCABT OF CLASSES. 

Seniors, 7; Juniors, 6; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 8; par- 
suing Select Studies, 41; Preparatory, second year, 2G; Prepar- 
atory, first year, 129; Department of Music, 37; students of 
Music not classed in any other Department, 11; Ladies, 95; 
G^tlemen, 147; attendance during the year, 242. 



Tuition for the first term, $800 

Tuition for the second term, 6 00 

Tuition for the third term, 5 00 

Incidental expenses per term, 4 00 

Lessons on the Piano Forte, per term of 20 lessons, 10 00 

Use of the Piano, two sessions per day, per term, 3 00 

Use of the Piano, four sessions per day, per term, 6 00 

Lessons on the Melodeon, per term, 10 00 

Use of the Melodeon or Organ, two sessions per day, 3 00 

Vocal Music, private lessons, per term, 10 00 

Vocal Music, class instruction, per course of 20 lessons, 1 50 

Pencil Drawing, per term, 6 00 

Painting, in Oil Colors, per term 10 00 

A Matriculation Fee of five dollars will be required of each 
student on first entering any of the College classes. This 
charge is made only, pnce during the course of instruction, and 
will apply for the ensuing year to all students in the College 
classes who have not yet paid it. 

The College Hall contains study and lodging rooms for the 
students. The rooms in the Ladies' Hall are furnished with 
stoves, tables, bedsteads and chairs. Gentlemen provide the 
furniture for their own rooms. All students provide their own 
bedding and bed-clothing. The rooms are high, commodious, 
well-ventilated, and each adapted to the accommodation of two 
students, comprising, as they do, a sitting-room with bed-room 
attached. Boom rent per term for each student, from $2 50 
to $5 00. 



J 
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Stndents oconpyiog rooms in either of the Halls are respon- 
sible for all damage to the same, ordinary wear and tear 
excepted. 

Board during the carrent year ranged from $2 75 to $3 60 
per week, and will hereafter depend npon the changes that 
occur in the prices of necessary supplies. It is the purpose of 
those having charge of the Hall to keep the price of board as 
low as circumstances will justify, in order to* cover actual 
expenses. 

Fuel can be obtained, delivered at the College, at prices vary- 
ing from $4 to $5 per cord. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. B. MoELBOY, 

Bccrdary. 



BEPOBT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. O. HosFOBD, Supt. of Public Insiruction: 

The committee of Visitors appointed by you to visit and report 
upon the condition of Adrian College, submit the following: 

The committee were not able to attend all the regular ex- 
aminations, but such a9 were heard were very satisfactory in- 
deed. Adrian College is beautifully situated about one-half 
mile west of the city of Adrian, in a very healthy locality. The 
buildings, although all of them are not yet completed, are fine, 
substantial brick structures, furnishing abundant room and 
good accommodations. A boarding hall is connected with the 
institution, where board can be had at a very reasonable rate. 
All students who wish, can obtain rooms in the dormitories. 
The moral influence of the College is of the very highest char- 
acter. Great care is taken in this respect, and the abundant 
Christian labors of the past year have been blessed with a large 
number of conversions. 

After the disturbed year of 1866 and 1867, during which the 
College changed hands frogoi the Wesleyans to the Methodists — 
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a year of depreasiaii for ibe College and all its ii 
perity now seema to dawn upon it more propitioaBly than oyer. 
About 130 students were present during the last term. The at* 
tendanoe during the year was 242; average during each term, 165. 
Of this number, 86 were in the College Course proper; the re- 
mainder were in the Preparatory and Elective course. The 
Faculty consists of ten instructors^ nine of whom were present. 
4. yerj fine cabinet* consisting mainly of geological spedme^My 
is connected with the institution. 

In the examination of classes the committee noted the fol- 
lowing: In Tacitus the class gave some very good translation;. 
They were generally quite true to the origina), but there seemed 
to be with some, a lack in constraction and ability to show gram- 
matical relationa Upon the whole, however, the class acquitted 
itself very creditably. The dass in Natural Theology showed 
that close application and much thought had been given to the 
subject. The olass in Mathematical Astronomy did honor to 
itself and its teacher. The committee also heard spirited and 
well conducted examinations in German, Music, French and 
Elocution. It might be well to say, in this connection, that the 
College has adopted a complete course in music, and two young 
ladies had just completed the course. They were the first who 
had graduated in this department Generally speaking, the 
committee do not hesitate to say that the examinations and 
graduating exercises were very creditable to all concerned. The 
greatest need ol the College at present is a larger income, but 
the prospect is gradually growing brighter, and we predict for 
it an honorable and useful future. 

We should take a noble pride in our educational institutions* 
He people should rally to their support with liberal hands and 
willing hearts. They are the barometers that show how the 
nation rises or falls in its onward progress. 

C. T. BATEMAN, 
S. P. POWELL, 

Vmk>r8» 
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ALBION COLLEaE. 

pbbsident's bbpobt. 

Hon. Obamel Hosford, Supt. of Pvhlic Instruction: 

The past collegiate year, ending with June 18| 1868, was one 
of fair prosperity to Albion College. The following summary 
shows the number and classification of the students: 

Seniors, 5 

Juniors, 15 

Sophomores,. .....'22 

Freshmen, 40 

Golkgiate, •• .80 

fine Arts and Hosic, 27 

Preparatory, 178 

285 
Gonnted twice, «• 22 

Whole number for Collegiate year, .... • 2G3 

Of the above Collegiate students there are — 

Ladies, 42 

GrenUemen, 38 

- to 
Preparatory students: 

Ladies, 93 

Gentlemen, 90 

^ m 

The attendance by terms was: 

Fall term, IH 

Winter term, 167 

Spring term, 134 

Total by terms, 496 

The institution is under the patronage of the Michigan and 
Detroit Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They elect the Board of Trustees. The officers of the Board 
are: Jas. W. Sheldon, Esq., Albion, President; Bey. Wm. H. 
Brockway, Albion, Ist Vice President; S. W. Walker, Esq., 
Detroit; 2d Vice President; Geo. B. Jocelyn, Albion, Secretary; 
Bev. A. M. Fitch, Albion, Treasurer; andBev. M. A. Dougherty, 
Financial Agent 
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The Board of Instmotion is as follows: 

Oeo. B. Jocdjn, President, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Bev. W. H. Perrine, A. M, Professor of Natural Science and 
Fine Arts. 

Wm. H. Shellej, A. M., Professor of Latin Langaage and 
Literature. 

Bev. John McEldowney, A. M, D. D., Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature. 

Miss Bachel Carney, M. S., Preceptress, and Professor of 
Modem Languages. 

Miss Sallie A. Ballison, B. S., Professor of Mathematics. 

Miss Kate A. Jocelyn, teacher of Instrumental Music. 

Heni^ C. Northrup, teacher of Phonography. 

Fay C. Pierson and William Harper, assistant teachers in 
Preparatory Department. 

Mrs. Maria H. Cushman, Stewardess. 

The regular Ck>ur8es of Study are two — ^the Classical and 
Scientific — each occupying four full years in addition to the 
Preparatory Course of two or more years. There is no '^Ladies' 
Course." The ladies and gentlemen pursue the same Course 
and receive the same Degrees. These Courses of Study em- 
brace as thorough a knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man and English Languages, History, Belles-Lettres, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, &c., as the Courses of our 
best Colleges. They have not been materially altered since 
my last report 

In financial matters the conditions and prospects of the Col- 
lege are good. The Endowment Fund now reaches about 
$90,000, on $50,000 of which interest is being received. There 
is a debt of $12,000 — secured by mortgage — which is being 
provided for in conditional subscriptions, to be paid when 
enough is pledged to cancel the debt. This will, doubtless, be 
done the coming year. 

The receipts the last year were tus follows: 
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From Interest, $4,051 02 

** Eents, Incidentals, Fees, &c. 2,887 00 

" Cash Contribations on Current Expenses,. . . 3,587 22 

«• Loan, 10,000 00 

Total, $20,025 24 

Of this amount, $5,215 50 were paid the Board of Instruc- 
tion. The balance, save $9 91 — in Treasury — was used in 
paying floating debts. Agent's salary, incidentals, repairs, &o. 

During the coming year it is designed to repair and improve 
the buildings. Among the improvements will be a new style 
roof, cornice, verandah, &c., to the centre building, the comple- 
tion of a commodious and beautiful chapel in the south build- 
ing, and new rooms for the Cabinet and Art Gallery. Already 
the old Chapel in the north building is being fitted up for the 
Literary Societies, in two suites of rooms. Each suite has an 
Audience room 48x22 feet, 16 feet high, and a Library room 
22x21 feet, same hight of ceiling. The Eclectic and Athen- 
isBdes Societies will occupy and furnish the north suite^ and the 
Erosophian Society, (formed by a union of the Clever Fellows' 
and Clever Girls' Societies,) vnll occupy and furnish the south 
suite. * 

Prof. A. Winchell, of the State University, during the com- 
ing year will place in the College a fine Cabinet of Specimens 
for illustrating Geology and Mineralogy; a generous donation, 
which, it is hoped, will be imitated by other friends of the In- 
stitution. The Cabinet of Rev. Mr. Bumham, and the Astron- 
omical instruments and Library of Bev. D. C. Jacokes will add 
much to the Department of Natural Science, but they are not 
available until $100,000 endowment have been raised for the 
College. 

The work of endowment is being vigorously prosecuted, and 
will not cease until the Institution is amply provided for. It is 
the design of the Board to request the appointment of an En- 

^Theie are now— Dec 10— in oie by the Societies, and a portion of the work on the centre 
holding ia completed. 
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dowment Agent in each of the patronizing Oonferenoesi flo that 
the whole territory may be speedily and thoroughly canvassed; 
also, the appointment of a Conference Trustee to superintend 
the collecting of the outstandiog Endowment notes, tiiat the 
proceeds thereof may be paid to the Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee for investment.'*' The friends of the College are desirous 
that its endowment may be ample and securely and profitably 
invested, so that Albion College may be able to accomplish all 
its most sanguine friends desire, in the department of Christian 
Education. 

GEO. B. JOCELTN, 
President of Albion College. 
December, 1868. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

BEPOBT OE THE TBUBTEES. 

To the Hon. Oramel Hosfobd, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

Sib — O.wing to the temporary absence of President Brooks, 
it becomes the duty of the undersigned to present a report of 
the condition of Kalamazoo College. 

As the leading facts in the history of the Institution were 
folly presented in the annual reports of 1863 and 1864, it does 
not SQem needf al now to enter again upon them. 

The vacancy i;a the Presidency of the College, occasioned by 
the resignation of Bev. J. M. Gregory, L. L. D., in April, 1867, 
continued until September last, when the Trustees unanimously 
made choice of Bev. Kendall Birooks, D.D., of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Brooks has accepted the appointment, and has entered on the 
duties. of the office. He has, daring all of his professional life, 
been deeply interested in the work of popular education, and 

*In accordance with this reqvest, in September last the Michigan Conference appointed 
Key. D. E, Bamee, Endowment A^ent, and J. W. Sheldon, Esq., of Albion, Confereneft 
Trustee; the Detroit Conlerence appointed Eev. Seth Reed, of Aim Arbor, Endowment 
AguaXf and DaTid Preston, Esq., of Detroit, Conference Troftoe. 
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ihe friends of the OoUege are permitted to feel that his accessibn 
"to the Presidency affords to the Institution a promise of greatly 
^extended usef olness. 

Miss H. P. Dodge, of Massachusetts, an instructor of singular 
power and enlarged culture and experience, has been appointed 
Principal of the Female 3>epartment. 

Professor Daniel Putnam has resigned his connection with 
the College, and lias accepted an appointment at the Normal 
School. 

The number of students during the term now approadiing a 
dose, has been as follows: males, 62; females, 40; total, 102. 
We are not able at this moment to state the exact number of 
pupik during the past year. 

It has of late become increasingly evident to the friends of 
the College, that its endowment was quite inadequate to its 
eu^port^ and an ^c»:t is now making to add the sum of $50,000 
to its permanent funds. It is thought that this increase, with 
the avails from tuition, will enable the institutioii to proceed, 
(though upon a limited scale,) wiUiout contracting any debt^ 
And it is believed that the friends of education will from time 
to time add to the, endowment such further means as will ena- 
ble the Cellege to fulfill all the hopes of usefulness entertained 
in iis behaK by its founders. 

The library has^ during the past year, received very valuable 
accession?, and is now an important means of education. The 
three literary societies of the under-graduates have each shown 
a most commendable enterprise in improving their rooms and 
enlarging their libraries^ expending upon them in all, a sum of 
between one and two thousand dollars. 

The geological cabinet of the College is of fair extent, though 
its value is very much lessened from the fact that the specimens 
are not labeled. The apparatus of the institution is very de- 
fective. As soon as the endowment shall have provided for the 
OoUege the means of continued existence, it will become the 
imperative duty of those having it in charge to devise plans for 

80 
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greatly enlarging and improTing the means of illustrating the 
physical sciences. 

The Facolfcy of the College is as follows: 

Kendall Brooks^ D. D., President and Professor of Mathe- 
matica 

Silas Bailey, D.D., Professor of Moral and Intelleotaal 
Philosophy. 

H. L. Wayland, A. li.. Professor of Bhetorio and Logic, and 
Instractor in Greek. 

J. A. Olark, A. M., Professor of Latin. 

Miss H. P. Dodge, Principal of the Female CoU^e, and 
Professor of English Literatore. 

Mrs. Martha L. Osborne, Professor of Modern Langaages. 

Miss M. H. Blakeslee, Instractor in Music. 

Miss E. D. Wood, Instractor in Drawing and Painting. 

It will be the design of the Trastees to appoint additional 
instmctors as soon as the income will justify this step. 

The Board, the Faculty, and the friends of the OoUege, close 
another year of its history, profoundly grateful to Qod for all 
His many interpositions in its behalf, and commending anew its 
interests to His continued care, and to the confidence and aid 
of the friends of Christian education in Michigan. 

SILAS BAILEY, 
Frettdent of the Board of Trustees. 

TEL L. WATUkin>, Sec'y of the Board, 



OLIVET COLLEGR 

BBPOBT OF THB PBBSIDEMT. 

HoK. O. HosFOBD, Supt, of Public Instruction: 

Sib — ^The Trustees submit the following annual report of the 
progress and present condition of Olivet College: 

The year, in nearly every particular, has been one of gratify- 
ing success. The advancement shown in the increased number 
of students, in the progress of the work upon the new ** Hall,'' 
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aiid in the increase of the endowment f and, has its counterpart 
in eTents of a character less noticeable, perhaps, bat not less 
vital to the well-being and reputation of the institution. 

In their care for the intellectual interests of the students, it 
has been the aim of the instructors to extend the courses of 
study and raise the standard of scholarship. To attain these 
ends, the various courses have been carefully revised and im- 
proved; the most important change in this respect being the 
addition of a fourth jear to the course in the Scientific Depart- 
ment. The standard of admission to the English course has 
also been considerably raised; but while for this reason the 
numbers in this department are somewhat less than the previous 
year, the higher departments show a considerable increase. At 
the recent commencement, a class of ten, including four ladies, 
was graduated, four of whom are candidates for the ministry. 
And from the present size of the Senior Preparatory Class, it 
is expected the next Freshmen class will number about twenty. 

The Bhetorical Department the past year has been under 
the care of Bev. H. O. Ladd, who having been called by the 
church in January last to become their pastor, accepted 
an invitation to become instractor in the College. At the last 
Commencement, B. C. Kedzie, M. D., of Lansing, was also added 
to the Faculty, as Lecturer on Chemistry, and has recently 
entered upon his dutie& President Morrison, who has been 
spending several months in Europe, on leave of absence granted 
him by the Trustees, has just returned to resume his duties in 
the College. 

The efforts made for raising a permanent Endowment Fund 
have met with flattering success. About a year ago, a gentle- 
man of New York, who had already given nearly $2,500, signi- 
fied to the President his purpose of bestowing on the College, 
including his former gifts, the sum of $25,000, the condition 
being specified that the people of Michigan should, previous to 
January, 1869, add to the permanent funds of the College the 
further sum of $40,000. These conditions have been complied 
with, the agent having already secured the entire amount^ of 
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wbidi $20,000 was gi^en by Mr. Hanning Bntas, of GreenTiIIto, 
*for the endowment of the Professorship of Latin. Anoiher 
gentleman in New York city, having pxevionaly intimated the 
j>mpose of giving $10,000 for the permanent endowment of a 
Profeflsorship, has paid in $1,000, to which a gentleman of Ohio 
has added $1,000 more. 8. F. Dnuy, Esq., of OliTot^ whose 
.gifts to the Institntion have been freqaent» has also lately given 
:$600 as the endowment of a Prize Fnnd, the proceeds to be 
distribnted in prizes for excellence in composition and oiiitory. 
The donations to the Bnilding Fond have been comparatively 
'SmalL At the recent Commencement, however, two well known 
benefactors of the College gave $2,000, for the purpose of pat- 
ting a Mansard roof upon the Ladies' EUl, and the improve- 
ment is already completed. A like som has been subscribed 
•during the year for the new dormitory, which is now nearly 
enclosed, and it is expected that by the next Commencement 
this building, which is so much needed for the increasing num- 
ber of students, will be complete in every part, and ready for 
•dedication. 

The library, which now numbers over 8,500 volumes, has been 
^increased by about 900 volumes, nearly all by donation, of 
which Mrs. J. A. Albro, widow of the late Be v. Dr. Albro, of 
•Cambridge, Mass., gave over 500 volumes. 

The present resources of the College are estimated as 
:follows: 
Heal estate, including lands and College buildings, $76,000 OO 

Libraries and apparatus, 7,000 00 

Permanent fonds, induding scholarships and in- 
vested funds, 100,000 00 

Total, , $182 000 00 

The College still grants gratuitous instruction to worthy 

young men in preparation for the Christian mioistry, and by the 

continued liberality of C. Delano Wood, Esq., of New York, 

•€ix of our students, in preparation for the same sacred offioe, 



lOTQ receiving aid to the amount of $1,300 in the aggregate an- 
nnally. In addition to the assistance given by the Amerioan^ 
Edacation Socaetj, and the Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, the Education Society of the Marshall Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, gives further assistance to 
students connected with Churches within the limits of the' 
Association. These means of assistance draw to the College 
not a few young men, who though in indigent circumstanees,, 
can, here obtain their mental furnishing, to go forth to the waste- 
places of the West^ to mould society for Christ And, while 
the instructors seek to impart thorough m^nital discipline, and 
aim at a still higher standard, believing that next to a warift 
Christian love, our country needs sound scholarships and broad 
culture, they make the religious welfare of the students ot 
prime importance. 

To all the efforts that have been so successfolly made the 
past year to increase the usefulness of the institution and ex- 
tend its reputation, God has set His seal Faithful to the fre- 
quent indications that this is His own work, He who has so 
greatly enlarged our material resources, has not withheld the 
sanctifying and saving influence of the Holy Spirit. Scarcely 
any year in the history of the institution has been more blessed 
or more productive of good in this respect, than has been the 
last; and rarely has God more signally manifested His nearness 
to any people. Beginning in the College, and soon after the 
week of prayer, the revival soon extended to the village and 
the neighborhoods around. Scarcely a student was not deeply 
moved, and scores responded to the Saviour's call, and for the 
first time yielded their hearts to Him. While thus some of the 
best talent of the school has been consecrated to Christ;, the 
effect of this work of grace in increasing the cordial confidence 
and mutual good will between Faculty and students, and be- 
tween both and the citizens, as well as in turning the hearts of 
the people more than ever to Olivet, cannot be over-estimated. 

It is the toork that Olivet College is doing for this State, and 
to some extent for the whole West — ^it is these constant mani- 
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festations by the fayor of Ood in spiritual blessings, that hare 
sustained those who have labored here under embarrassments 
that otherwise would have been completely disheartening. But 
while by the benevolence and self-sacrifice of Christian men and 
women, the institution has been brought out of great straits 
and made to occupy a more extended field of influence, the in- 
creasing number of students demands more buildings and an 
enlargement of the corps of instructors. We would therefore 
respectfully suggest whether it would not be well for the State 
to devise liberal things for this and the other Colleges to which 
it has given charters, and from which it receives such a strong 
moral power. 
The officers of the College at the present time are as follows: 

BOABD OF TRUSTEES. 

Bev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D., President; Eev. Henry Bates^ 
Canton, BI.; Bev. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron; Bev. Calvin 
Clark, Marshall; Newell Avery, Esq., Detroit; Bev. Herbert A. 
Beed, Marshall; Bev. J. L. Patton, Greenville; Hon. Oramel 
Hosford, Olivet; Samuel F. Drury, Esq., Olivet; Bev.« Thomas 
Jones, Augusta; Bev. Philo R Hurd, Bomeo; Hon. James B. 
Porter, Lansing; Bev. Sereno W. Streeter, Union City; Homer 
O. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo; Fitz L. Beed, Esq., Olivet; 
Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit; Hon. Albertus L. Green, Olivet; 
Bev. Addison Ballard, D. D., Detroit; Hon. Willard Davis, Yer* 
montville; Franklin Moore, Esq., Detroit; Bev. William Hogarth, 
D. D., Detroit; Bev, WolcottB. Williams, Charlotte; Bev. Jesse 
W. Hough, Jackson; Latham Hull, Esq., Kalamazoo; M. S 
Sweet, Esq., Grand Bapids. 

EXBOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

S. F. Drury, Chairman; A. L. Green, N. J. Morrison, P. Par- 
sons, O. Hosford, F. L. Beed. 
Bev. George P. Kimball, A. M., General Agent. 
George W. Keyes, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Bev. Nathan J. Morrispn, D. D., President, and Droiy 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Bev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Bev. John M. Barrows, A. M., Professor of Botany and 
Geology. 

B. C. Eedzie, A. M., M. D.» Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Anatomy. 

John H. Hewitt, A. M., Butan Professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 

Alexander B. Brown, A. B., Professor of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musia 

Bev. H. O. Ladd, A. M., Instructor in Bhetorio and Mental 
Science. 

Merritt Moore, Principal of the Preparatory Department and 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

Edward S. Elmer, A. B., Instructor in the Ancient Languages. 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment and Instructor in French. 

^ Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 

Miss Anna M. Benedict, Assistant Teacher in the Preparatoiy 
Department 

Miss L. A. Willard, Assistant Teacher of the Piano. 

Bespectfully submitted, in behalf of the Trustees. 

JNO. H. HEWITT. 
Olivet College, Jan. 1, 1869. 



REPORT OF visitor PATTOK. 

Prof. O. Hosford, Supt. Public Imtruction: 

The undersigned, members of the Board of Examiners, ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Pubhc Instruction, for Olivet 
College, for college year, ending June, 1868, beg leave to report: 



S40 VTOja unnnonoir. 

Your committee are follj pexvaaded that the friends of liberal 
education have done well to foster Olivet College. By their 
liberality, it is now placed upon a sore financM basis. The dis- 
cipline exercised^ the efficiency, and eelf-denyiDg 2seal of the 
President and corps of instmctors, together with the high 
standard, both of morals and of scholarships found there,, 
promise well fot the nsefolness of the College. The examina- 
tions of the Tarions daases, during the late anniversary exer- 
cises, were regarded by the examiners as highly creditable to 
all concerned, evincing careful thorough teaching and successfiil 
study. 

After such examination as they have been able to m9k% the 
examiners do most heartily commend Olivet College to the fos- 
tering care and patronage of the people of the State. 

Bespectfally, 

JAMES li. PATTON. 



bepobt of visitor tuthill. 

St. Johns, Mioh., Nov. 20, 1868. 
Pao7. O. HosFoaD^ Supt, of PMic Imtruciion: 

Deab Sib — The Committee appointed to attend the examina- 
tions of the Classes at Olivet College for 1868, would report: 

That they attended the Examinations preceding Commence- 
ment of this year. As the classes in the Preparatory, Ladies' 
and Collegiate Courses are numerous, and the members of the 
Committee present only two, it is impossible for them to report 
as thoroughly as they could wish. But so far as they heard, 
they heard with pleasure. Most of the classes showed a good 
knowledge of the studies pursued — some of them a very thor- 
ough acquaintance with them. The classes in Geometry and 
Conic Sections were very ready and rapid in their demonstra- 
tion& The Greek pupils, though few, comparatively, gave 
evidence of the scholarly instruction they had received from 
the three teachers of Greek. As the weather was intensely hot, 
and the hours of exaaiination many, and some of the recitations 
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Temarkably quiet — ^the pupils alone telling what they lmew» 
and the Professors seeming to feel that their tune for oommu- 
nicating knowledge on the special topics was at the recitation 
hours of the term— it is to the credit of the classes that thej 
sncoeded uniformly in keeping Examiners and other auditors 
awake. Hie public speaking on the various occasions oi the 
week disclosed the fact that there had been faithful traininjgf on 
the part of the instructors. The public reading by the young 
ladiesy and the elocution of the young men, were, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, unusually excellent. As it was the first 
Tiffit of the attending members of the Examining Committee at 
Oliinet, they cannot speak of the progress of the Institution, but 
they were impressed with the thought that there is no better 
place in the State for the moral and intellectual training of our 
youth, that while there is a want in advantages for instruction 
in science, there are teachers here that are all that our youth 
need, to discipline them in earnest thinking and severe studjr, 
and to incite them to a worthy life*course. 

Very Respectfully, 

GEO. li. TUTHILL. 



FEMALE COLLEGE. 

VISITOBS' BIPOBT. 

Hon. O. HosroBD, Supi. of PtMic Instruction: 

The annual examinations at the Michigan Female College 
were attended by the appointed State committee, and the 
committee are agreed in reporting they found that sdiool a 
stirxing and resolute institution of learning. The Principal 
and teachers have been in their placeef, and at their work, 
during the entire school year, and the examinations the com- 
mittee witnessed at the close of the year, were proof that their 
labor had been ifystematic and successfuL And while teaching 
hski been more 4niccessfnl in some classes than in others^ and 

81 
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until BomB niaiiibers of HftWicw, it would be invidioiifl, vmcI f«r- 
haf0 hd jnfltk to ^reseat any figpeeial sdaetioii, vfhexe all htA 
been drilled with equal oare^ and where each, with a lew 
eseeptioBs^ had labored with eqtial diligence* 

Thia OoUege fnmidieB inaianetion in all the braaehea taught 
in similar inafcitationa, and it teadiea with a dull and tba^ 
ovgfaaeea worthy a nu)re extended {witronai^ Ko atadei;it< is 
panmtted to gradnate wikhont eompleting the entire eolkge 
oomaeb or taking aomeihing folly eampenflatife. Tbis axmnge- 
mani ia intelligent and jort; it locdca like Itf e» and meotita aofieeaa. 

The oomxaittee wonld aasnre the friends and aapportem^of 
fida aohool for yonng ladieistv tiiey need not fear it will &il, if in^ 
taBtgent peraiatence ean aoatain it^ and we are the more hopeftd 
in thia rei^eet, firom the thoronghneaa of inatmction gi?en:in 
the heafier stndiea. For example, in the higher Mathematao% 
in Horal Plnlosophy^ in Piditioal Eeonomy, and in BaUer^a 
Analogy. The yonng ladies were trained in theae rtndiea aaif 
fhey possessed the brain of manhood. 

In snbmittiog their report^ the committee feel they can recom- 
mend ttie Mitiiigan Female Oollege to the patronage of parents 
and guardians of the yonng ladies of the State, and of the 
eonntry. 

Bespectfnlly submitted. 

GEO. BL HIOKOX, 

Chairman OommiUee. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONS. 

BI9QB7 GB TBS 8irpjmNme)aH7« 

Bo9. O. lEo6f<»D, SupL of PiMic Jnetrudion: 

DsAB SlB-^I am happy to report to you the hopeful condilicm 
of the Sunday S<)bool interests in Michigan. TMs appears, 
among other things, from the general favor Ihe Sunday School 
meets with from all dasses of citizens— the multiplication of 
conventions and teachers' institutes to promote the foi&eat ex- 
tdision of ^ tins good work among the people, aa well as to 
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increftse the efficiency of those faithful laborers already engaged 
in ii Other signs of progress are seen in the new manuals 
issued to aid in the more, successful management and instruction 
of Sunday Schools, and in the enterprise and improTement 
manifest in the i literature provided for them« and also in the 
btsautifnl mission chapels which the hand of a wise benevolence 
is rearing in our cities and larger town? for the benefit of ni^* 
teoted children and youth. Most encouraging are the examples 
of success which have crowned these efforts. 

While these things are so^ we do not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Sunday School is yet/ like those it uins especially to 
reach, in the childhood of its growth, requiring still the best 
Noughts and counsels of all good men to perfect its organiza- 
tion and usefulness. We must aim to make the Sunday School 
equal to the best daily public school in point of efficient organ- 
ization and systematic instruction, looking to regular advance- 
ment by a well defined course of study of the sacred scriptures. 

The American Sunday School Union has seven permanent 
missionaries in Michigan, employed in planting and sustaining 
Stmday Schools in the new and neglected portions of the State. 
The counties lying north of the Detroit and Milwaukee Bail- 
road receive more especial attention. A hundred or more 
Sdioob are organized annually, many of them in places where 
they had never existed before. Hundreds of dollars in Bibles 
and Testaments, Sunday School libraries, papers, &c., are given 
to these Schools every year. Many of the people in our new 
setlSements are very poor, and many of these settlements are 
fbund wilbout any form of Christian instruction, and some of 
them wxtti scarcely a vestige of mdral influence. To illustrate 
these points, allow me to adduce a few facts f^om the reports 
of the Sunday Sdiool missionaries. 

A woman who had two little boys, ages six and four, when 
she heard that they were to have a Sunday School in their re- 
gion, took the last flour bag she had and made each of them a 
pair of pants, and led them to the school, some three miles 
distant One man, the value of whose hou8eh<>ld goqdsrmiiy 
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perhaps reach the sam of ten dollars, proposes to procure fiye 
dollars' worth of Sunday School requisites, if he has any money 
left after buying a cow. He has already ten dollars invested in 
his school. In one place boys and girls were found, twelve or 
more years of age, who had never heard a prayer, until the 
. Sunday School missionary went among them. In another dis- 
^ trict^ where a school-house had been built, the teacher em- 
ployed opened the first session of the school with singing and 
prayer. A little girl, seven years ^old, ran home exclaiming, 
" Mother, mother, we've got the strangest school-ma'am I ever 
pee or heard on; she sings songs and speaks pieces in school, 

» • - * 

and the fun of it is, she gets right down on her knees to speak 
her piece !" In one instance, the missionary, after traveling 
ihirty-five miles without seeing a house, finally came to a settle- 
ment of nine or ten families, where for want of a school-house, 
he organized a Sunday School in a little log dwelling with no 
floor or window, only as the woman had cut a hole through the 
logs and put in a small picture frame. "So we had one win- 
dow and one h'ght of glass, but fortunately the roof was very 
open, and we had plenty of sky-light. This was six months 
ago, and, n(>w the settlement has grown to thirty families, and 

. the Sunday School to sixty children." 

In this manner our missions penetrate into the remote dis- 

, tricts of the wilderness, gather the little flocks of young and 
old together, build for them folds, and provide faithful shop- 
herds to watch after their welfare and furnish tiiem needful 

. supplies, until society shall take on a permanent and iadepend- 
ent form of organization. Thus we are endeavoring to take 
hold with you, in laying the foundations of a virtuous and 

» 

intelligent citizenship in the State of our adoption, and trust 
that our labors may prove the truth of the saying, that the 
Sunday School is the Evangelist of the District SchooL 

Very truly yours, 

THOS. WEIGHT, 

8upt, 8. 8. Missions in Miohigm. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

bbpobt ot the pbesident. 

State Aobioultubal College, 1 
December, 1, 1868. J 

Mas. O. 'ELosFOBD, 8upt. of FuUic Instriuition: 

Dkab Sib — The College has jusfc closed a prosperous year. 
The Faculty remained unchanged until near the dose of the 
year, when A. N. Prentiss, the Professor of Botany and Horti- 
culture, a graduate of this Listitution, whose management of : 
the Horticultural department and of his professorship was emi-! i 
nently successful, resigned, to take a similar place in the Com^ - 
University. Will W. Tracy, a graduate, has been appointed 
instructor of Horticulture, and the management of the Gardens / 
committed to his charge. Albert J. Cook, a graduate of 1862/ : 
has been appointed Professor of Zoology and Entomology. He 
availed himself of last winter's vacation to put himself under 
the instruction of Agassiz, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; and 
this winter enjoys the rare advantages of instruction in Ento- 
mology, of the Gterman Naturalist, Hagen, and in Zodlogy, of 

The FacxQty now consists of a President, a Professor of Prac-f > 
tical Agriculture iemd Animal Physiology, a Professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, a Professor of Botany and H(»rticuUnre^ ' 
(to be appcwted,) the Secretary, a Professor of English ' 
Literature, a Prof essor of Zoology and Entomology, and an 
Instructor in HortiiiiQltQre. ' 

The College authorities hope for the time when other profes- 
sorships, such as Geology, Meteorology, Veterinary, Industrial 
Dx^awing^ and: of the sciences, shaU be fiUed by men who can 
devote their entiile time to our limited field of study, and aid^ 
in the adva3;^cemMit of it 
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The number of students has been 82, with an average 
attendance of 80. This average does not take into account 
short absences of actual students granted by the Faouliy. 

This small number of students is thrown out as a reproach 
to the College, both at home and abroad. Perhaps it would be 
matter of still greater reproach to the College or the State, 
whichever is to blame for the fact» that the Institution has but 
nineteen rooms for the accommodation of students. Ten of 
these rooms are about 19 by 13 feet in size, and nine are about 
14 by 14 feet in size. Not one of these rooms has a bed-room 
off it, and no one has more than one doset^ and no closet is so 
much as two feet deep. Three additional rooms in the College 
"SaSl are given up to students, while in order to do this, the 
nrasenm is left without a work-room, and objects intended for 
the museums of Horticultural and other departments are left 
unclaimed by the departments, because students fill the rooms 
that are needed for them. 

As early as Dec. 1, 1858^ (ten years ago,) the President of 
the OoU^ge writes, *' In the present boarding hall four students 
are placed in each room together; an arrangement at war with 
every scientific truth, and with all the natural laws we inculcate 
relative to the preservation of health." No new hall has been 
erected, and the practice stiU continues of putting three, and 
often, four, into one Toom. 

Other Statee are doang better, and through Uberal State ap- 
pxopxiation% are enabling the Agricultural Colleges to take all 
qualified students that apply, leading lUBdiigan, wfaidi in num- 
ber of students might rank with the best of them, far in the 
background, for want of dormitorial acooinmodation& W€uc 
several years the Colkge has had to reject many appKeants for 
this i^gle laek ci room. 

The atadents of 18S8 came from 26 different counties of the 
SIsAe, six were from without the State, all but two having 
admission into the College before the neoesidity of dis- 
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conragisg such applications was so manifesi Applioati<»)s f6r 
admission from other States are numerous. 

There have been in the Senior dass, 10; Joniors, 13; Sopho- 
mores, 28; and Freshmen, 34. There has been no Preparatory 
Cdass the past year, and no students in the Select Oourse. 

The average ages of the students was, as given in on entering, 
08 follows: Seniors, 21 6-10; Juniors, 20 4-10; Sophom(«^ 
20 4-10; and Freshmen, 18 8-10. It will be seen that the stu- 
dents are of sufficient age to have considerable maturity of 
mind. They have proved students of the most desirable char- 
acter. The Michigan Teacher for December, 1868, <k>rreotly 
describes them: ** There has been no unruly conduct, no row- 
dyish noises or pranks, or occasion for discipline for any such 
conduct during the entire year. The students have had free 
and unwatched access at all times to the ripening grapes, musk- 
melons, water-melons and other fruits, and no instance of med- 
dling with them has been known.'* 

Of the eighty-two in attendance, sixty were the sons of far- 
mers, and forty-seven were teaching, or at work during the 
• winter of 1867-8, to gain means to half pay their exp^ises at 
< the College; sixteen spent the same winter in school. The ten 
Seniors were graduated at the close of the year. 

aBADUATES. 

The Agricultural Oollcge was empowered to grant d^e^eeii^ in 
1861. At that time the course of study was enlarged from two 
years, to four, depriving the Ooilege of one daes— the Sopho- 
mpre. 

The remaining seven years have graduated thiriy-four stu- 
dents, ten of whom received their diplomas at the last Cpm- 
meneemeni The occupations that will be chosen by the^^ last 
^ graduates are not yet known. 
, Of the twenty-four graduates of years preceding the ^Ncesent, 
eight are farmers, and another owns a &rm which he is cleairing 
from his earnings as a teacher, and which he expects to work 
himself. Foxu: graduates are instructors in Agricultural Gd,- 
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leges; one as professor of Agnoulture in Madison Uniyersiiy^ one 
as professor of Botanj in Cornell University, one as professor of 
Zoology and Entomology, and the fourth as instructor in Hor- 
tiooltore in this OoU^ga A fif Qi was for four years a professor 
in this institution, but is now engaged in other pursuits. One 
graduate is a machinist^ one a surveyor, two died in the United 
States servioe, and the remaining five are engaged in teaching, 
or other callings not considered indusiriaL Three of the grad- 
uates named as profeiamrs or instructors hare charge of bums, 
gardens^ teams, implements and labor, and could properly be 
classed as &rmers. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to draw any general conclusion as to 
whether an Agricultural College is more likdy to return its 
graduates to industrial callings, than other institutions are. 
But the above statement is made in reply to frequent inquiries^ 
and as at least a sufficient answer to those who affirm that not 
three in a hundred of those who graduate from such Colleges, 
will ever work on a farm, or betake themselves to industrial 
callings. It may be better to watch and record results, than to 
theorize about the matter. It has been no doubt honestly 
doubted, whether the College, with all its advantages, will fit a 
man for his duties as a practical farmer any better than ordi- 
nary labor on an ordinary farm. But the case is not an 
anomaly. The writer of this report has several times been 
applied to for advice, by young men desirous of preparing 
themselves for the practice of law. They say they are adyised 
by many in whosb judgment they have great confidence, to go 
at once into a lawyer's office, and waste no time and money in 
a law school This, however, is not the place to discuss general 
principles of professional education. 

Many students have taken only a partial course in the College, 
embracing Botany, Horticulture, Chemistry and some other 
studies. The occupations of tweniy-six persons who had taken 
such a course in the sdences have been examined as they came 
in order in the catalogue. 

Two such students died in the army; the occupations of three 
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are unknown; four are in profesaons or the army; one is a snr* 
Teyor; two are nurserymen, and fourteen are farmers. 

It is not improbable that other graduates may become formers^ 
who now, possessing no &rm nor means of purchasing one, 
prefer teaching at $46 a month, to farm labor at $22. 

STAHDABD OF ADlflSSIOK. 

One of the reasons why an education received in a Scientific 
Course of a College has been considered of inferior value to one 
gained in the Classical Course, has arisen from the difference in 
the amount (not kind) of preparation required for entering. 
The applicant for admission to the Classical Department has 
been compelled to go through a three, or at least a two years 
course of study and mental discipline, over and above all that 
was required of the applicant to other courses of study. On 
graduating, the student who leaves the walls of the Classics 
has had two or three years more of study than his brother 
graduate from the Scientific Course. Now, it is not possible to 
make four years of study do the work of seven; and the differ- 
ence in scholarship and discipline is felt on graduating, and 
even after. It is not fair to decry the educating qualities of 
scientific study because four years of it will not yield as good 
fruit as seven years of literature and the arts. 

The requirements for admission to this College are thus fixed 
by law: "No student shall be admitted to the Institution who 
is not fifteen years of age, and who does not pass a satisfactory 
examination in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spell- 
ing and penmanship." The law also says, the College " shall 
be a high seminary of learning, in which the graduate of the 
common school can commence, pursue and finish a course of 
study." 

It would probably be very unwise to sever the College ftom 
this connection with the common schools. Indeed, what is 
most needed for a course of study at the College, after a knowl- 
edge of the common branches enumerated, is a certain matu- 
rity of mind. For lack of text-books, the courses of instruction 
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in agrieidtiiral ohemistrjr, agrkmliare, a half year of boteay^ 
,and other branohes^ are giren in leetiues, reqnixing habito of 
attentioii in the students. 

The tenns of adrntssion into the College do not vnxj mucih 

^frorn those required in the Other agrioultnial colleges in the 

.land. Iowa and Cornell University (Agricultural Department^) 

V ^require the same; Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts require 

^some knowledge of Algebra; Illinois the same as Michigan, with 

the addition of History of the United States. The requirements 

Jn Maine do not differ much from those required by, perhape^ 

most of the scientific departments of colleges. 

As to the value of most of the studies required for admission, 
nothing need be said. A good preparation, however, in Geog- 
raphy is of great importance in a course of study like that of 
the Agricultural College. Meteorology, Botauy, Zodlogy and^ 
'Geology, all become more interesting and valuable to students 
twho have not neglected this branch of study. 

It is, without doubt, greatly desirable that the standard of 
.iidmission into schools of agriculture and science should be 
'elevated. It must not be done, however, in a way to sever 
them from vital connection with the common school system of 
the State. Previous to the law reorganizing the College, (1861,) 
; a partial attempt was made to have the Agricultural College a 
iprofessional school only, into which it was hoped the graduaites 

• of other colleges, and other already educated men, would come 
for professional training. Such an expectation would not have 

T been realized. Ev^ thescientific schools of Yale and Cambridge 
have but a sprinkling of graduates in them. Of the 418 stud^its 

• in Medicine in the University of Michigan, (1867-8,). but 19 
are marked as having received any academic degree, and of the 
387 students in the Department of Law, not one is marked as 
a graduate from any college. Still less is it to be expected that 

 students of agriculture and horticulture will take a preliminary 

•course before entering an agricultural college. A special train- 

idng has long been considered essential to the practice of .law and 

Kmedidne,* while to farmers themselves it is a new and doubtful 
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idea, that colleges A&d book learnisg can really fit them for 
their work. The Agricnltaral Oollege requirements for admis- 
sion are as high as those of the Law School and the Medical 
School, and the professional studies of longer continuance. 

Agricultural colleges lai3or under other peculiar difficulties. 
There is no brotherhood of them; there is no general plan of 
organization, and common schools do not take them into account 
in their teachings. These schools haye almost no graduates 
abroad, turning the attention of other aspiring, youth towardb 
ibfiir haUs; they hta^e not their share of teachera in the sdhocds 
holding in mind the peculiar qualifications required in tiiem. 

CODBSE OF IKSTBUOnOK. 

The observations just made point to the necessity of just such 
a course of study as the oi^anic law specifies: one at once pro* 
fessional and general, one not supposmg the student to have 
taken a collegiate eourse in some other institution. 

The experience of this institution has convinced its officers 
that a defined course of study should be insisted upon. Stu- 
dents should not be allowed at will to leave a study half 
completed and turn to another whieh otay seem at the time 
more attractive. 

It is, however, the earnest desire of the officers to present to 
the students various courses, which, while agreeing in the main, 
shall diverge sufficiently to afford to each student more thofough 
instruction in the peculiar calling which he has chosen. Thus 
chemistry, or the management of stock, or landscape gardening, 
or entomology, or horticulture, arboriculture, or veterinary, or 
any one of many other of the wide range of studies pursued, 
might branch off from the general course into peculiar promi- 
nence. The modem languages, also, should receive more 
attention. The coming ixmd may «nable tJne CoU^e to 
this plan. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.— FkESHMAN CLASS- 

PIB8T HALF TBAB. 

Algebnip— Robinson's New University. 
History—Weber's Outlines. 
Geometry— Robinson's New University. 
Book-Keeping— Bryant & Stratton. 

SECOND HALF TSAB. 

Trigonometry— Robinson. 
Surveying— Davies. 

Fraetloal Agiicnltore, Lectures, Goodale's Stock-Breeding, Warlng^a 
Drainage, ftc 
Geology— Dana. 

SOPHOMORE CLASa . 

FIBST HALF TEAS. 

English literature— Chambers, opaldiug. 

Botany— Gray. 

Elementary Chemistry— Yonmans, and Lectnrea 

SECOND HALF TEAS. 

Entomology— Harris. 

Analytical Chemistry— Fresenios. 

Botany— Ctey, Darlington, lindley, and ehi^y Lectarea. 

Horticnltore— Thomas, Lectores. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

FIRST HALF TEAS. 

Physios— Snell's Olmstead: 

Agricultural Chemistry-^Johnstone, mostly Lecturer. 

Inductive Logic— HerscheL 

SECOND HALF TBAB. 

Physics— Miller's Chemisti7,lfir8tjolume. 
Rhetoric— Whately, Day's Png^is. 
Animal Physiology— Dalton. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

FIBST HALF YEAB* 

Zoology— Carpenter. 

Practical Agriculture — ^Lectures. 

Mental Philosophy— Wayland. 

Astronomy— Snell's Olmsted. 

Landscape Gardening— Downing, Kemp. 

French. 
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SEOOND HALF TEAB. 

Civil Eogineering—- Mahan. 
Moral Philosophy— Haven. 
Political Economy—Carey, Walker. 
French— Fasqnelle, De Vivas' Classic Reader. 
Declamations and Compositions thronghont the entire course. 

DEPABTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Elementabt Chemistbt. — The primary forces — Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism, etc.; Chemical affinity and laws of 
chemical combination; Elementary Sabstances — their history* 
properties, combinations and uses; Application of Chemistry 
to the arts and manufactures; Organic Chemistry. In the 
study of Elementary Chemistry, the facts and principles of the 
science are illustrated by experiments. 

Analytical Chemistby. — General Analysis; Analysis of Soils; 
Analysis of Minerals; Use of the Blow-Pipe; Analysis of Ma- 
nures; Analysis of the ashes of Plants; Alkalimetry and Acid- 
imetry. In prosecuting Chemical Analysis, the student spends 
three hours a day in the Laboratory, under the direction and 
supervision of the Professor in Chemistry, applying with his 
own hands the tests required to determine the composition and 
properties of bodies, thus securing a practical knowledge of 
the methods employed in these investigations. 

Agbicultubal Chemistby. — Formation and composition, of 
soils; the relations of air and moisture to vegetable growth; 
Connection of heat, light and electricity with growth of plants; 
Nature and source of food of plants; Chemical changes attend- 
ing Tegetable growth; Chemistry of the yarious processes of 
the farm, as plowing, fallowing, draining, etc.; Preparation, 
preserring and composting of Manure; Artificial Manure; 
Methods of improving soils by chemical means; by mineral 
manures; by vegetable manures; by animal manures, by indi- 
rect methods; Botation of crops; Chemical composition of the 
various crops; the Chemistry of the dairy. The instruction in 
Chemistry is imparted both by lectures and text-books. 
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PBiLonoAL AoBiouLTUBB. — First Tear. — ^Laying out of farms; 
Arrangement and planning of farm bnfldingfi; Farm Imple- 
ments; General principles of tillage; Principles of drainage; 
Laying ont and constraction of drains; Metbpds of seedmg; 
Hanresting of crops; Principles of Ettodc^bieediiig; Breeds of 
domestic animals — their characte^tics and adaptation to 
particular purposes. 

Fourth Year. — ^General principles of farm Economy; Ma- 
nures—their management and mode of application; Succession 
oi crops; Preparation of the soil for particular crops; Cultiya- 
iion of crops; Mnnagement of grass lands; Stock husbandry; 
Oare of animals and principles of feeding; Fattening of ani- 
mals; Management of sheep. In addition to the aboye course, 
instruction is given in the field in the various manual operations 
of the farm. 

BoTAinr. — ^A course is first given in Physiological Botany; 
Systematic Botany is then taken up, the Natural Orders being 
studied as to their Botanical characteristics; their size and geo- 
graphical distribution; their relative importance; the Gtenera 
and Species having agricultural value; those having commer- 
cial or medical value; those having ornamental value; and 
those which are obnoxious or detrimental, as weeds or poison- 
ous plants. The orders are illustrated by diagrams, and 
aumezous living and dried specimens. The living specimens 
are dissected and examined by the student, and their genera 
and q>ecies determined. The indigenous plants, together with 
Hk&ae cultivated in the gardens and gi*ounds, afford material 
tor the study of this department of Botany. In the study of 
Yegetable Physiology, structure is illustrated by means of dia- 
gfams. Several excellent microscopes are used in the study of 
nlnute structure. 

HoBTioTTLTUBE. — Li the courBc in Yegetable Physiology, the 
relations of that Science to Horticulture are pointed oui The 
Sophomore Glass being employed during the year in the gar- 
dens and College grounds, is affordec^ abundant opportunities 
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for the applioation of theinstrociion rooeiyedin the ekauHtaom^ 
It is intended that each student shall have praetioal experienoe* 
in every cultural operation. In addition to these methods of 
instruction^ a course of lectures is given on the history, theory 
and practice of Horticulture. 

Ahihal PHTBioLoaY. — ^lu this departmeat^ particular attentioii^ 
is given to the Anatomy and Physiology of domestic animal& 
The course is illustrated by anatomical preparations and dia^- 
gl^ms^ representing the comparative structure of the organs of 
locomotion, digestion, drcnlation, respiration and reproducticm 
of each branch of the animal kingdom. Dissections of animate 
are made to render the student familiar with the appearance^ 
situation and relation of the organs of the animal system in a 
state of health, and the changes produeed by disease. Oppor- 
tunities are given for the study of the minute structure of the 
various tissues by means of the microscope. 

ZoOloqt. — Principles of the dassifioation of animals, a9 
founded on their structure and embryonic development. De*' 
scriptive Zoology, comprising the systematic arrangement of 
animals in accordance with their natural affinities, in dasseiSr 
orders, families, etc.; habitg^ and g^ogri^hical distribution of 

Emtomoloot. — The course in Entomology is illustrated by a> 
valuable collection of native and exotic insecta Particular at^ 
tention is given to the study of species injurious to vegetation; 
and the best methods of checking their ravages is discussed. 
Stadents by collectiQ^ and preserving specimens of our. native^ 
species, beccmie familiar with their habits in their several 
stag^ of developmenk 

Mathbicatics ahd OrnL EsamBBBiHo. — ^Algebra, GecwMtiy,. 
Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Gteom* 
etry. Surveying, Leveling, Plotting, Mechanics, Strength of Ma* 
terials, Archecf, Framing, Bridge and Boad Bmlding. Studentsk 
have the use of Chain, Compass, and other instruments lor 
practice, and receive instruction in the field as well as in the 
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Leotare Boom, each stodeiit being required to take ehaige of 
field earveySy and to become praotioally acquainted with the 
oae of the Leyel. 

Geoloot. — ^A oourse of duly recitations in Geology during 
the second half of the Freshman year is illustrated by maps, 
•diagrams and specimens. 

EiroLiSH L1TEBA.TUBB. — ^Instmction in this department is given 
by means of text books and Lectures. Bhetoric— Style. His- 
tory of English Literature. Rhetoric — Arguments, Conviction* 
Persuasion, Fallacies in Beasoning. Select portions of English 
Glassies receive critical examination in a course of reading pre- 
scribed for each class. The classes have regular and systematic 
instruction in the art of selection, arrangement and expression 
of the matter related to the assigned or chosen topics for 
composition. 

Labob. — ^Each student, not exempt for physical disability, is 
required to labor three hours a day on the farm or in the gardens. 
The number of hours may be increased to four or diminished 
to two and a hal£ Some compensation (see means of defray- 
ing expenses) is allowed; but the labor is regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the educational system of the GoUege, and is per- 
formed with special reference to illustrating and applying ilie 
instruction of the Lecture Boom. Students are not employed 
in those kinds of work only in which they may be most profideni^ 
but^ as the work is classified, each is made acquainted with all 
the operations of forming and gardening. Hie Sophomore 
Class work the entire year under the direction of the Profsssor 
of Horticulture. The Juniors spend the year xmder the direc- 
tion of the Professor of Practical Agriculture. The other classes 
alternate between the farm and gardens. 

LABOB SYSTEM. 

Who established the Labor System f 

The Legislature of the State. The organic law of the Col- 
lege says: " Three hours of each day shall be devoted by eveiy 
student of the College to labor upon the farm, and no person 
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iibttL he exempt exo^ for pb3r8ical disability. By a vote of the 
Board of Agrionltose, mi saeh eeason and in saeh exigeneiee 
as demand it, the boors of labor may be increased to fonr hours, 
or diminished to two and a hal£ 

What is the Labor System in the Michigan AgricvUural OcUege f 

1. All students labor, except when exempt on a4»K>tmt of 
physical disability. There is consequently no caste in the Col- 
lege^ arising from difference in this respect. 

2. The regular hours of labor are from half-past onetolialf- 
past four eadft aftemocm, Saturdays excepted, on which day 
labor iS furnished only on request This arrangement leaved 
the entire forenoon for study and classes, and gives time for 
oomplete rest after labor, before the study of the evening 
Some years ago, the students were divided into three divisions, 
the first division going to their work immediately after break- 
fast^ a.second division at the end of three hours, and the third 
in the tf temoon. By this airangement the teams were kdpt 
employed by the f:tiidents, and the expense of hiring hands to 
some degcee obviated. But the present plan gives a better part 
of the day to study, and admits of a mudi more careftal over- 
sight of the work of students by the officers of the OoUege. 

3. The officers of the OoUege work with the students, or per- 
floinally superintend the work. The Professors of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, the foremen of farm and garden, and. the 
foreman of the greenhouse, axe always out with the students 
during their work, whOe the Pxoibssor of Chemistry and other 
,<B|f <^s often are so. 

4» The labor is intimately coniiddfid with iihe clabjetsta oft the 
lessons of the stpdents. Lectures are not, infrequently given in 
the field, or yanls where the stock is kept The pc^ufiifJeii 
IciaiTied from bqoks find their illustrations in the fid4 on woric- 
^shop, and on the other hand, what students oJi^nerte while at 
labor stimulates them to the study of principles. 

In the firat, third and fourth partiisniars the labor syafcem is 

believed to differ in essential respects from the Ubor i^^tftsms 

ihat have oiapved failures in other institutions. 
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6. The Joniors work their entire year under the direetion of 
the Professor of Praotioal Agrioultore; and the Sophomoces 
work theirs under the Professor of Botany and Horticulture. 
This arrangement affords those Professors opportunities ioor a 
somewhat isystematio instmotion in the labor in their depart- 
ments. The members of the other dasses perform special 
duties assigned to ihenii or work upon the farm or in the giur- 
dens, under assignments made every fortnight The Farm 
I>epartment receifes double the working foirce of students that 
ihe Horticultural Department has. 

Do siiuienis shirk their work t 

Almost never. Nearly all of them were accustomed to work 
before entering the College, and find the three hours' work no 
hardship. A large majority of them need the 7 or the 7]^ cents 
an hour that the good workers receive for their labor, in order 
to help pay their OoUege expenses. The great variety in the 
labors required, and their relation to their studies, serve to 
interest them, and they often manifest a strong interest in 
furthering the work to be done. The best scholars are almost 
always the best worker& 

The students work cheerfully with the professors and fore- 
men. They are treated more as companions than as laborers, 
and the feeling of authority exerted, or of compulsion, is 
Boarody ever thought o^ if we can trust to appearances and to 
ihe hearty good will existing between Faculigr and studentib 

Does ike lobar of situtents **pay V* 

Pay how ? or what? This is a OoUege; and everything pays 
that is not too costly a means of illustration, or of instruction, 
qr of securing skill, in the matters it is designed to teach. A 
OoUege buys large museums to aid the student in his study of 
geology, or zottlogy, or mineralogy, and the expenditure ''pays'* 
by furnishing means of study. So with the chemical laboratory, 
the library, &o. It is the same with botanic gardens, with va- 
riettes of stock, with fruits, nurseries, vegetable gardens^ farm 
pn^MSf, implements, meadows, pastures and all the furniture of 
^ OoUege like this. They <' pay " by being means of iUustration 
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t/ooompanying the lessons of the text-books and leetnre& But 
einee the chemist's knowledge is more aecnrate af t^ he has had 
pxactioe in the chemical laboratory, therefore here students 
work a half year in the laboratory in the course of thdr year, 
and a half in chemistry. The sorreyor'B knowledge is more to 
be relied upon if he has actually used the compass and IcTd, 
Buryeyed lands, calculated contents, and made plats. Students 
receive such practice here. In the same way they haye praotioe 
in grafting, budding, transplanting, the use of farm and garden 
implements, and in the manual operations of &rm and garden. 
The Collie thus imparts the practical knowledge it was estab- 
lished to te^ch. If the labor teaches, giyes f amiliariiy with 
mechanical, botanical, horticultural principles, and bestows 
practical skill upon the student, in so far it does pay like any 
other expenditure for sustaining an educational institution. 

The labor system is, of course, not without its expense to the 
institution. As the students work all at the same time, there 
is need of a far greater number of tools, and to some degree, of 
teams of horses and oxen, than would be required on a farm of 
equal size as usually managed. So the great variety of work, 
and wide range of instruction given, require a larger variety of 
tools, of crops and breeds of animals, than would be needed 
on a farm managed for profit So also, three hours labor of a 
stout boy is not worth so much as a third of nine hours a day 
by the same boy, for it is limited to a set time, (afternoon,) and 
ends irrespective of the condition of the work he is busied with, 
miless there is actual danger to the piece of work in thus quit- 
ting ii Besides, labor has to be planned for a large force for 
three hours, succeeding and being succeeded by a very small 
one. To make the labor educational requires also the constant 
fiuperintendenciB of skilled professors and overseers, who must 
be paid. 

Do stvdeiUs do their work well f 

The report of two years ago expresses a doubt as to whether 
the work of students was as well done as hired men would do 
it. The doubt would be wrong as regards the years 1867 and 
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1Q68. CoijundeKiQg ^ gx:^ variefgr of wpi^ raq^Mr^fli w4 1^ 
i(r9gjcie&oj of duoige from one kind to aoptl^^i it is not b^U^T^ 
that hands ooold be hired to do the work so well as studeiitii^ 
^Laye done ib Practiced bands can of conxse do ordinaxy ftimpL 
yrork better than most students oonld lea^ to do it ifomk 4^ 
T^itih practice at the CoUe0e» bat in fact^ moft of t)ie atiideulp' 
yft^ aopustompd to Ism w^k ipxfnmvrisr ^ ^testin^ j^ 
OoUeffa 
The Wbor iff^^^}^ beien sn^ceedUw better eT^ry y^fur. 

KXPSBIHENTS. 

Experiments of various kinds ar/d conducted at tbe CoU^^ 
and the results published in the annual reports of the Secretary^ 
of the State Board of Agrici^ture. These expe;ciments have^ 
within a few years^ met the approval of qu^Jified judges, bpth 
ae to the value of the results aimed at, and the acci^fcy and 
fitness of the methods employed. Am(»jgst other pap^, th» 
Country OenUeman, of Albany, and the American Agriculturist^ 
of New York, have paid particular attention to them, and th<9 
lessons to be derived from them* Joseph Harris, author of 
*' Walks and Talks," iii the paper last named, personally ei^m- 
ined some of the experiments while in progress and the methods 
pursued, and published in the paper his convictions of their 
value and the accuracy with which they are conducted. As 
this gentleman is a fine chemist, and had experience in experi- 
menting under Messrs. Dawes and Gilbert, the distinguished 
English experimenters, his testimony is valuable. 

Nearly all persons who have written about Agricultural Col« 
leges agree as to the peculiar propriety of their conducting 
experiments. Professor Agassiz says: **We should have all the 
experiments of Prof. Yille repeated in these Colleges. But that 
is not alL We should have all the experiments made by Ma- 
gendie and Boussingault upon the feeding of cattle, upon the 
nursing of animals; we should have all the experiments made 
upon breeding, upon crossing breeds, and upon the whole ani- 
mal economy of the domestic animals." Liebig has expressed 
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« 1&6 opinion, the Agricaltnral press and Societies batre reiter- 
ated tbe same. 

Experimenting, howeter, is not Hie way to make a lalrm 
^pay," in a financial view. The substances applied and 
methods employed may perhaps retard the growth abd dmi!n-» 
ish the value of a crop. Still in the view of sdcin^e SUdh tk 
Insult is valuable. Under Hhe most favorable circumstances the 
necessity of constant oversight, the constant t^eighings afid 
measurings, the numberless computations, the intetferettde 
with the most economical disposition of kb6r, &c, go far to tot 
tup the marketable profits of the crop. 

The experiknents of 1867 filled seventeen printed pages of <£^ 
report of the Board of Agriculture, mostly with tables of figures j 
those of the present year (1868,) are much more extensive. 
Careful experimenting requires peculiar means and facilities for 
conducting them, and of these the College yet has but a very 
limited supply. 

The JP(S»^.— The t^JEtrm, Gardens and Lliwns cover vh 
«trea of 676 acfes. The Bed Cedar river runs through the 
fitrm from east to Wtet, leiiving abont 180 acres upon tiie 
north side of it On this sid^ are the buildings, gardens, 
ordiards, wd a ^riion ot the fann. The apple on6hiird oc6u- 
ptdft 16 acres; fotr btm fields 67 acres, pasture aflbbut 30 a^hes. 
ISie T^ nearly 8d acres is Withoilt diVisiofi f en^eii, lufid conitaSfti 
the lawns proper, College and Boarding Halls, FrofessiSts^ 
dWeUiDg-houBes, peiar oxthard, btnall finUt and other gardens. 
TJndiidating grotind, gtot&B of ti^ees, a ravine, widening ftifo 
th# aDuvial meadoiirs along the river, and nciar the western 
palrt high riVer banks witii almost a holrse-shoe curve of the 
river, affdrd aliready very pleasant groutds for tha IhstitutiiDn, 
and have in th^mselveft promise of much bdauty. 

The soil of the domain is exceedingly various. A sandy ikbil 
extends from the entrance to the grounds to beyond the Col*- 
lege bnHdinga, becoming neat the farm workMiop almost a 
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floating Band. A large number of the forest oaks now stand 
on this tract, and erergreen sprnoes grow rapidly on ii A 
sai^dy loam, with day subsoil, lies all about the greenhouse. 
Hueh of this is underlaid with tile drain. To the west there 
is day loam, and in places quite a stiff day. East of the catUe 
bam is a fine bed of peat, and much of the riyer is bordered 
by alluTial flats. Most of the farm, howerer, is an excelleni 
loam farm land, either still or originally oovered with a fine 
growth of timber. 

The original timber of the garden tract and lawn was oak. 
Most of the farm was, or is, coTered with a yarious growth, 
consisting mostly of maple, beedi, oak, dm, ash, baaswood, 
whitewood, blade walnut, and some hidcory and poplar. 

CaiHe Bam, — ^The farm has a good cattle bam, with 29 stalls, 
and room for 96 tons of hay, built in 1862. It is erected on a 
solid stone basement used for stabling cattle, is 42 feet by 64, 
with 22 feet posts. It has in the basement a root cellar, with 
rentilating tube running into one of the large yentilators of the 
bam; a granary famished with bins, in whidi the nmnber of 
bushds in measure stored at any time can be at once read. By 
means of a horse-power, a straw cutter is run upon the upper 
floor, and a root pnlper in the basement 

CkaOe £aie(i.—Tn 1864, a cattle shed was built adjoining the 
bam. It is 90 feet by 24, contains four bull stables, and other 
accommodations for jcattle, and room in the bay for 54 tons of 
hay. 

^eep Bam. — ^A fine bam for sheep was built in 1866, fbm* 
iehed with ten separate pens for sheep, yentilators, (used also as 
hay diutes^) pump, fleece-room, tool-room, hay*mow, yards, &c. 

Oihfr Building$.—lL brick building is used, the basement for 
stabliog the horses of the form department, and the Steward; 
the upper floor for hay; and the middle floor, which is inacces- 
sible from either of the others, for a mechanical loork shop and 
tool room. There is a building, temporary in stmcture, for 
farm impiemenis; 9heds tor wagons; a temporary structure for 
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experimenia; a pigg^ which onght at once to give place; to 
another, but which cannot for lack of means; and a/arm hottse^ 
occupied bj the foreman of the farm. 

The buildings just enumerated belong to the Farm Depart* 
ment. 

The Horticultural Department has a Ebrae ham^ with which 
is connected a tool-house and a shed for wagons. This wad 
bu3t in 1867. A Oreenhouse 90 feet long was also built in 
1867. The basement of College Hall is used by the Horticul- 
tural Department, and divided into office, tool-room, fruit-house 
and workshop. 

CaUle. — ^The Oollege possesses Short Horn, Devon, Ayrshire, 
and GaUoway cattle of choice pedigrees; Spanish Merinoj 
Ootswold, Southdown and Black-faced Heath sheep, (Scotch 
Highland) ; and Suffolk, Essex, Chester White and Berkshirt 
swine. 

There is a chemical laboratory for the use of students, philo-« 
Bophical aparatus, surveying and leveling implements. Thd 
College has a collection of shells, birds, minerals, &c. Thd 
Cooley Herbarium, so named from its enthusiastic collector, 
Dennis Cooley, M. D., is a very large and choice collection of 
plants admirably preserved — especially rich in grasses and in 
our indigenous flora, and containing also a large collection of 
tropical, Califomian and Australian species. A museum of 
botanical products is commenced. 

The College has an Apple Orchard, Pear Orchard, Vegetable 
Garden, Fruit Gkirden, Nurseries, Flower Borders, &o. It has 
a Library and Beading Boom. 

Mdeorotogicd Becords are kept by the professor of Chemistryi 
in accordance with the plans recommended by the Smithsonian 
Institution, ^d published annually in the reports of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

\ OOMTOBT OF STUnKNTS. 

Their place here can hardly be called comfortable, since 
ihree or four occupy the same room for study. Lack of rooms 
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ooiApels to this. The odIj reason it is tolerable to etvdents m 
because their average age is so high ' (above twen^)^ and be- 
cause they earnestly desii^ to secure the benefits of the College 
course of study. When ^^ student is not gaining the benefits 
for which he was sent here* or persists in making the oonditioa 
ofiothers nncoiplortable by rowdjiszUi noise, or. other infracticois 
ot the rules of general good conduct among dtiaens, his father 
is ^requeste^ to withdraw him from the College. This was Br. 
Arnold's pimuctice, and one which we think admirable. 

We have, at the Agxicultnral College, a modificaticm of the 
old dormito^ system. Care is taken to secure a Steward of the 
Coll0|^ whom all may respect This Steward and hi^ bxoBf 
Ijgre ill the building occupied by students. They eat at a com- 
ipon table; the students apply to him for care in sickness, and 
asibQut to his authority regarding the rules of the house. 

Students do not feel themselves put at a distance from the 
l^olessors. 

H a Professar galls at a student's room it is qonstrued into 
ftjieiwilinftHg. Home, and reading, 'and ball-playing, and the 
i^ews are talked over just as one citizen would do with another, 
Tbi^ Faculty and students work together; three of the Faculty 
w^ members of the base-ball dub; students are on a footing 
of friendly intercourse with all members of the Faculty. 
iWery Saturday evening the President and his family devote to 
receiving visijbs and calls from, them. They have sufficieiit 
9ppertuntties for forming oQier acquaintances. 

It would be decdrable to be nearer town on account of church 
fli^rvices on. the Sajt)bath. The religious exercises of the Col- 
l^g^ are daily prayers in the chapel, public worship on Sunday 
i^lternoon, and a voluntssy Bible dass, attended the last year by 
4)>oui^thirfy of the studentSd 

FUNDS. 

.^e Institution is snj[)][>ort6d by direct appropriation from the 
Stata ]^ 'shaft of puViie lands in accordance with the Con- 
gressiontd graM, is 240,000 acres of land. No income has beei^; 



•aarittd from ibis Bonroe aft yet The selection, sale and inyesi^ 
«ment of Uie lands are ndt ehtnisted to the Board of Agrionltniey 
^Imt to a special Bdard ci^ated b j law. The lands are in market. 

OTHSB OOnXRSlS OF -6TUDX. 

The Congressional Grant was intended for the mamtenanee 
•of Colleges ** where the leading object shall be, without ezdndiog 
other Boientifio and classical studies, and indsding military 
^tactics, to teach sneh branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
Hibend and practical education of the industrial ^dassea in the 
tMireral pursuits and professions iniife." Here is provision for 
a University wherein all arts and sdenees should be taught, 
provided only that industrial education receive in it first and 
sufScient attention. We have in ttds College had, during some 
years, lectures on 'field fortifications and military hygiene; we 
have guns and other militaiy equipments, and have had, (last 
year, and sereral other years,) military drill. After all, how- 
ever, it wduld seem to be vrise to confine our attention chiefly, 
at pyesent, to Agriculture and Horticulture in its many 
branches^ with such additional studies as teach the student to 
think, to express his thoughts, and to know in general his 
^nviltrights and duties* 

Tbe College was founded by the State, went into operation 
an 1667, long before the Congressional gnudt; has not as yet 
vecetved asiy income from tiie gzlmt, but is supported by Leg- 
islative appropriation. It was established as an AgriouUiird 
•Ckdkge; and grew out of a plain and vridenspread want for 
•coIl4g;s# peonKady agricfultural inf character. Schools Of Med- 
icitie^ Xal7, Engineerings Drawing and J^eaigHt Mining &e., 
w^e'to be: found by any young m»n seekoig fer theixu That 
vAadi lacked wIas sdiools of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
AxUk The Mechanic Arts are mostly trades. The rules to be 
followed in them are comparatively fixed and certain. Th^ 
manuals that give these rules are abundant^ desr, and exaob 
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The persons engaged in any one trade, are^ as compared iritk 
those engaged in agricnltorey exceedingly few. 

It seems therefore, pecnliarly proper that this College, sup** 
ported as it is, and fotmded as it was, should remain a pecu- 
liarly Agricultural College. It would be unwise, were it possi- 
ble, to duplicate in any way the XTniversiiy of Michigan at Ann. 
Arbor, already the pride and glory of the State. It will be- 
time for this College to extend its special instruction to a Tari-^ 
eij of the mechanical arts when it has funds from the endow- 
ment with which to do so. 

Another reason for the same is: that it would be unwise ftir- 
ther to complicate an exceedingly complicated and wholly new 
kind of College. Let it haTC time to establish itself in that 
character which is its essential one. Let it not attempt, at first,, 
too much. It will not be difficult afterwards to add to it other 
branches of industrial education, as there shall be means and 
demand. The President of the College takes this opportunily 
to say that a department for the instruction of ladies is an 
addition to the College peculiarly proper to be made. Why 
should they not haye the knowledge of chemistry, of mechanics,, 
of heat, meteorology, attend the lectures in dairy management^ 
&C., which the College furnishes to young men ? And why not- 
give them that general culture which the College is fitted to* 
bestow on all its students ? Danger is always apprehended, of 
course, from admitting ladies to those affairs of life from which 
they haye generally been excluded. It is a relief on the other 
hand to know that as fkst as they do secure a new position m 
the eyes of the law or by social usage, the threatened dangers 
neyer follow them. In general, the desirableness of extendinc^^ 
the College instruction so as to cover various mechanic arts i» 
not denied, but it seems fittest at present to wait until the CoL- 
lege, as an Agricultural one, can sustain an adequate corps ot 
professors, and be equipped with proper libraries and means- off 
illustration. 
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Oar State, wiser in this than many others, made the Board 
having control of the College a small one. Eight is the entire 
number. They — and in this featore the wisdom of the State 
is not so apparent— are obliged to serve without compensation^ 
other than they get from the honor of having charge of an in- 
stitution kept by the State, so small in capacity of receiving 
students, as to be bandied about the newspapers in a way not 
pleasing, certamly, to its sensitive friends. The gentlemen 
composing the Board of Agriculture are almost always present 
at its five or six meetings which it is necessary to hold yearly, 
thus giving the State some three or four weeks services, at the 
leasts each year; while some of them give much more' time. 
Some States, with larger Boards, find a quorum at one time 
composed of a majority — not composed of the same members 
that made a majority at a former meeting, so that the acts of 
one meeting are reversed at another. In the Board of this 
State the utmost harmony has always prevailed. 

PUBUOATIC^TS OF THB GOIXEOS. 

The College has published an annual Catalogue since and 
includiag 1861. 

A Eeport of the State Board of Agriculture, yearly, since 
and including 1862. These reports contain always an account 
ot receipts and expenditures of the College. They contain foil 
meteorological records, since, and including April, 1868. The 
volume for 1867 contains the Transactions of the State Agricvl- 
iural Society. The reports contain: 

Law of reorganizing the College, Constitutional provision; 
United States Land Grant; and Acts of the State relating 
thereto. Reports 1863, pp. 109-180. 

Itemarks on In-door Course of Instiuction, 1862, p. 6. 1863, 
p. 10. 

Out-of-door Instruction, 1863, pp. 14-17. 

Belation of Farm and Instruction, Bules, 1863, pp. 45-^0. 
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Beport on Inflaence of Ldbor Sjstdin on Students, 1864, p. 
tlO. 
Erperiments on use of Miiek, 1863, pp. 50-71. 

<« Top-dreteings to Grass lands, 1864, pp. llt~119. 

" " « " 1865, pp. 236-289. 

in Agriciiltnral Chemistry, 1866, pp. 51-S4. 
in PraciiGiil Agrionltore. 
" in Tcfp dresdngB to Grata hhds, 1866, p. 68. 

in Mantktes to Com, 1866, p. 67. 
on feeding of pigs, p. 59. 
dieep feeding, 1867, pp. 89-62. 
ileteorology of Central Michigan, 1865, pp. 241-263. 
Grakd Traverse Country, 1867, 79-102. 
Brief History of the College, 1863, pp. 22-83. 
The Cooley Herbarium, and life of Dr. Cooley, 1863, tV- 
19-21. 
Pedigrees of Fatalist, and other stook, 1863, pp. 77-83. 
Description of College live stook, 1866, pp. 11-15. 
Donations to the College: — ^Implements; crops; destructive 
Insects; reports of county societies, and many articles of gen- 
•eral interest throughout the reports. 

LITXBATUBE. 

A hvf of the many articles regarding Agricultural Education 
and Agriculttiral Colleges, is given here. As to the need of an 
education for farmers, the literature is in fragments, yet abun- 
•dlant. Here is proof, in a quotation from the London Times: 
^<l^armers don't like Schools." Here is another from the same 
high authority: " Of course a man may be a good &rmer and 
not able even to read and write." The agricultural journals €i 
li^Dgland and Scotiand have had many fine articles on Agricul* 
iural Education mthin a few years; and it is painfal to see how 
much the spirit of the Times pervades them. Farmers, from 
their comparative isolation, are the last class to combine for 
mutual improvenient. The late agricultural lectures at Am- 
lierst brought iim butifew,it is said, of the farmers of the region 
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.bcqoig^t abuQ&t m>m frpll^ beyomi tbe iB^me^iate Tioihiiy of ^ 
GpUfiga Again^ oven if the itdTioiijag^s for agricultni:^ e4uQa* 
tion w^^ a9 good its iboae for m^cine or law» the nature of 
aggrippdiwre is $o complex^ ita operation bo obspoirey Uu^^.ite da* 
y/dpp^ent would ba i^oassaiily dow. " Of Aa p9r|9u^. gjl 
man," says Carey in bis Soqal Sqian^se, " tbe last df^Y^Jaj^d. ja 

. ^ |K$ient|fi,c agfionltvxe. Of all pecg^ tba laift ^jpufmmjffii^ are 
^. l^T^J;^ in tba field; of all knowle|dge» the last obtaip^ ip 
^at qI tbd minute maohiae^ with wlj^h nature wqr]^ ii¥b|Wi 
she seeks to produce her greatest effects." The large an^ ii^* 
ffl^aaisg cla^s of agriculturists who think as well aa work, has 
Ofl^d the Agricultural CoU^e ii^to being, and ask for its lib^al 
support; and it is no objection to it, that theJTe remaina a }a^ 
qlais wbo see no good in an agrio^ltiiral education. 

Of^l Hamilton has an admirable article in the Atla^tiiD 
ilCqnthly for July, 1864, calJied " Glorying in the Ooad." Tkf 

. t^:i;t ia from the Apocraphy, Ecclies. zxxviii, 26. 

^e best article in fayor of u];uting the College witb 1^ 

JQ^ye^ity, is in the Traixsa^tipns of the State Agricnlta^ 
Society, (Michigan,) 1854, pp. 342 to 356, by Prof. A. WinpbaU^, 

(tf ^9 University. 

'Sk^ beat airti^ (perhaps) on the diffic^oltiea in the wAy (d 

Jpepiftg edo^d men upon farms, is " WSaw Flagg'a ?«j^ 

Mffff 9^ Agri<9ilti|ral, il4u<3ati^|i," in Ik(aQI9»qb^$^^ ^.fp^ff^U^m 

% X958. It.cpx^t^ virmfffly m anjw^ ,tp the laat jm^ 

Xii# qpiPsUQii of tt^a e^Q^diaue; of tz^dajM^dmt ooOogda ^ 
.ae^9tt9re. or of malpn^ thai^i d€vaKto^iiJ9 of tmiveiBilii^i, ia 
^, apbjact of Mic^an House Documants^ 186?, No. 18 mi 
No* 19; of several paragraphs of the report of D. fiitphooob 
ot Amherst^ Masa, to the Legislature of that State, Maasadm^ 
a$tts House Doc., 1861, No. 18, p. 70; to be found, aIflt>,.io. 
Michigan State Agricultural Society Transactions for 1864» pw 
894. 
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Acoonntfl of European Bohoob may be fonnd in the Maasa* 
Musette doenment just referred to; a move recent and Ml ao- 
ooont by Tdt. Oharlea L. Hint, in Massabhnsette Agriooltore^ 
for 1864 Alio in Barnard's National Edueation in Europe. 

An account of the Agricultural CoUegee of the United States 
ta giyen by Hon. Henry F. French, in U. S. report^ Department 
of Agriculture, for 1865, pages 187 to 186. 

The action of the sereral Legislatures relatiye to the Oon- 
gressional granti and the laws establishing colleges under it» 
are given in XT. S. Beports, Department of Education, far 
1867-8. 

A history of the TJ. S. Legislation on the subject, and much 
other matter is given by Pro! Ailman, of Tale Oalldge, in the 
North American Beyiew for October, 1867. 

Clear exposition of the meaning of the U. S. grant in general, 
is given in various reports on organization of the several col- 
leges, or of Legislative Oommittee& There may be especially 
noticed Dr. E. O. Haven, (now of Michigan University), in ICas- 
Mchusetts Senate Doc., 1868, No. 108, p. 6, et m^., and President 
Welch's report on organization of Iowa Agricultural Oollegc^ 
just issued. 

The papers of Prol A. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Illinois; 
•Addresses of Hon. Jos. B. Williams, first President of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College; addresses and Beport of John H. 
Elippart, Secretary of Ohio State Board of Agriculture; Treaiu 
•iae of Lewis Bollman, on Industrial Oolleges; Fred. Law 01m- 
^atead's <'Few things to be thought of; " Beport on Plan of Or- 
•gamaation of Colleges for Agriculture and the Mechanic Arfas^ 
by Dr. Pugh, of thePenn. Agric. College, 1864; Beport of Ptes- 
ident White, on << Organization '' of Cornell University, (Oct 21, 
1866) ; and plans and reports numberless, make up a part of the 
literature of this subject These form one branch of that wider 
subject of general interest at the present time — industrial edu- 
cation. 

Many topics remain to be spoken of, but the lengih of this 
report makes it inexpedient to do so at this time. It only 
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ranftins to add, that ea this report has not been submitted to 
either Board or Faculty, thej are not responsible for it. 

T. 0. ABBOT, PreridetU. 
MioHiaAx AoBiouXiTasAL OouuSOB, Jan. 1, 1869, 



DETROIT SCHOOLS. 

BEPOBT OF SUPXBDrrSNDKIfT. 

Hon. O. HosFOSD, Superiiitendeni of Public Instrudion: 

I would respectfoUy submit the following statements, as a 
brie( special report of the publio schools of this city for the 
year 1868; and, with your permission, I would be pleased to 
offer one or two suggestions to my fellow-teachers, particularly 
to those who are in charge of graded schools, in the cities and 
Tillages of the State. 

GBADING. 

Our course of study embraces twelve years, though pupils of 
more than average ability complete it in considerably less time. 
Oar grades are as follows: 

Primary — ^A two years' course, four classes. 

Secondary — ^A two years' course, four classes. 

Junior — A two years' course, four classes. 

Senior — ^A three years' course, six classes. 

High School — ^A three years' course, three classes. 

Pupils under six years of age are not admitted to the schools. 
Pupils are promoted from class to class, at any time when their 
ability or proficiency will warrant it, though promotions are 
mmally made upon our regular monthly examinations. 

SCHOOL STATISnGS FOB 1868. 

Population of Detroit at this date, 76,000 

Assessed valuation of the real and personal prop- 
erty of the city, $20,637,776 

Gash Tsluation of the real and personal property 
of the city, 68,792,583 

Valuation of the public school property at this 
date, 280,000 



Laat fl<Atool oensos, oensos ages between 4 and 18> HSifiM* 

Whole number of diffexent names enrolled in sohool 

register for year, 9,703; 

Average number of pupils belonging to the public 

sdiools for the year, 6,480* 

Number in average daily attendance for the year, . . 6,2ST 
Whole number of sittiiigs in the public school- 
houses at this date, 6,954^ 

Amount, iraj^^d for buU^g pipg^Q^o^ dicing the 

yeV* ••••••• $25,000^ 

2laz¥lb^.Qf, wee^ in the school year, 4Q^ 

Sol)ool espe^^pq? during the year, t7Qi727 

Sqtei^es (m buildings, lQt% etp., 3%^$* 

Ai^unt of salpie^ paid to teaoherfi^ ^ . 6QjD6^ ' 

The items of teachers' salaries is included in school expenses. 
The number of teachers in our schools at the close of the year^. 
with the rate of salaries paid, is shown in the following table: 

TEAGHEBS. 

Rl 

2 Men at. $1,600 



2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



at 
at 
at 
at. 



1 Women at. 

2 

it 

i< 

u 
u 



6 
2 
5 
17 
1 

9 
26 



« 
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TOfUL 


1,600 


♦8i90(H 


1,400 


%800^ 


1,200 


%400 


1,000 


1,000 


900 


l^W 


400 


40O 


800 


800 


600 


1,200 


500 


3,006 


476 


9B6 


460 


2,250 


425 


7,8S6 


410 


410 


400 


iKwy 


375 


3,97P 


300 


7,800 



116 $53,210 

Ko Special Teaohtnu 
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The aTorage number of teaohers for the enlare year was 
lOTJl* The nnmber of sittings in our sohool-honses is only large 
enough to accommodate thirty out of CTety hundred children 
of the censos enrolhneni The Taloation of the school property 
of the city is bnt fonr-tenths of one per cent of the cash yalna- 
tion of the real and personal property of the ci^, and the 
school eipenses of 1868 were the ahnost imperceptible tax of 
one mill npon the dollar of the cash raloation of the property 
of the dty. Oar great want is more school accommodations. 
In proportion to our wealth and popnlationy there are few, if 
any, dties in the State which hare not double the public school 
accommodations we have. 

suooxsnoNs. 

In order to make our school statistics of more yalue for pur*- 
poses of comparison, we should adopt a uniform plan for col- 
lecting them. During the past five years I have used the fol- 
lowing attendance rules, and our teachers are guided strictly 
by them; these rules are, in substance, what are known as the 
Chicago Bules, and I could wish that eyery School Superin- 
tendent in Michigan would secure their adoption. 

ATXBNDAHCH BUIiBS* 

** 1. Whenever any teacher has satiahotory evidence Vut a 
pupil has left school without the intention of returning, such 
pupil shall forthwith be marked * lefti' (L) in register; but any 
absence recorded against the name of the pupil before the 
teacher receives this notice, shall be allowed to remain, and in 
making up the attendance averages such absences shall be 
regarded the same as other absences. 

** 2. When a pupil is suspended from school by any of the 
rules of the School Board, whether from absence or from any 
other cause, he shall be marked 'left,' (L s) in register. 

'< 8. When a pupil is absent from school more than five con- 
secutive school days, for sickness or for any other causp, he 
shall be marked 'left' (L,) in register at the end of five days, 
and the absence shall in all cases be recorded while the nanra 
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remams on the roIl» unmarked by 'L;' bat this nile A$Sk not 
operate to prevent the enspenrion of a papil under Sea 8, Part 
JL, Bcdefi for a less number of absenoes, in ^Aieh ctaehkruttme 
w31, ot coarse, be marked <Mt,' (L) in register. 

** 4 For the porpoMi oontdmplated in the foregoing nllefi^ 
any papil shall be considered as absent whose attetedanoe »t 
school shall not continae fe>r at least one^half of 'tbamg^Bia: 
session of the hBl^day/' 

DSTBOIT MONTHLT lEPOBT. 

At the close of CTery twenty diiys» or four weeks, of school^ 
each teacher makes a report to her Principal of the foOowing* 
facts, and the Principal consolidates these reports for the Su- 
perintendent, who is then able to make a report of all the 
schools for the Board of Education. The information sought 
for and obtained is shown by the following extract tcoal a 
monthly report blank : 

No. 1. Number of days taught since January 1, 

No. 2. Number enrolled since January 1, (cmtire enroll- 
ment except re-entries,) < 

No. 3. Number received by transfer since Jan. 1, 

No. 4 Number left since Jan. 1, (for all causes,) 

No. 5. Number of re-entrieU sinbe Jan 1, 

No. 6. Number belonging at dftte^ 

No. 7. Sum of column headM «<Nilmber Bdongtng/'. . . • 
No. 8. Aggregate aittendance in half day s sinoe Jan. 1,. . . 

No. 9. Aggregate tardiness since Jan. 1, 

No. 10. Average number belonging lor year to'fltfte, 

No. IL Average daily attendance for year to dttte, 

No. 12. Average tardiness for year to date, 

No. 18. Per cent, of attendance for year' to d^te, 

No. 14 Per cent of tardiness on attendance tbt year to 

date, • 

No. 16. Number boys enrolled smce Jan. 1, 

No. 16. Number girls enrolled since Jan. 1, 

No. 17. Number promoted from grade fidnce Jan. 1, 
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^ ^ No. 18. Komber promoted from olaases smoe Jan. 1,.. . . . . 

^ ITo. 19. Ntunber of BQapensions lor y'oar to date, .. 

^ Na 20. Number of Ai^iogB m eohool room, 

No. 21. Number of Taoant seirfa in fidiool room at date,. . 
^ No. 22. Number exduded for want of room, since ^aa. 1, . 

No. 23. Time lost by teacber in baU degpsaisce Jan^ Ij. • .. 
Na 24. Number of times teaser bas been tardy «t 4b«t 

ringing of beU, • • • 

Na 26. Number of visits from mraftbeni of Board sinoa 

Jan. 1, • « .J 

Na 26. Number of visits from fhe Iteperintendent sinoe . 

Jan. 1, • « .. 

No. 27. Number of Tisits from all other parties since Jan. 1, 

(Does not include mere calls of inquiry ion the^art 

of parents,) 

Na 28. Number of eacM of corporal punishment since 

Jan. 1, « 

In regard to abai»c», tardfaiess. and excuses, the ioUoi^g 
rules are enforoQd, without fe»r or lavor : 

BEffnot YL— Pa^t IL liiSPiKimj^lSie bell of each school 
ahall be rung for five miAatcfs, oommettoing « fifteen miautee' be- 
fore the hour of opining school, a^d shall; be toiled at the 
tima of opening school, and pupils liot in their seats at the 
time for opening shall be mariced iar^yt •aad any {mpiltwho 
is tardy frisqtmifly, shall be mutably iracned and reporte^to 
his parents, and if he shall still fail to correct the evil, he 
shall be suspended from the school until his parents or guard- 
ian shall give satisfactory assurance to the Superintendent that 
the irregularity will be corrected. In less flagrant cases, tardi- 
ness shall be regarded as a violation of the rules of the sebool, 
and shall subject the delinquent to such penalties as the nature 
of the case may require. 

Seotiok YUUL — ^Pabt n. Absences. — ^Any pupil who shall be 
absent six half days in four consecutiye weeks, without excuse 
satisfactory to the teacher, from the parent or guardian, given 
either in person or by written note, shall forfeit his seat in 
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sdhooL Pupils ihtui saspended shall not be restored to the 
schcxd, until the parent or gnardian shall satisfy the Saperin- 
dent that said pnpils ivill be punctual in fatnrey and obtain, 
bom him written permission for their retom. 

SiotionX. — ^PabtIL Wbttten Excuses. — ^Teachers may re- 
quire excuses from parents or guardians, given either in person 
or by written note, in all cases of absence or tardiness. Teach- 
ers may send the deUnqu^it pupil immediately for such excuse, 
except when the weather is such that it would occasion exposure 

of health 

SoonoN XL — Pabt n. Chabaotbb of Excuses. — ^No mere 
statement that the parent has kept the pupil at home shall be 
accepted by the teacher as an excuse for tardiness or absence, 
and unless it sh^ appear that sickness or some other urgent 
reason, rendermg attendance impossible or extremely incon- 
Tenient, has detained the pupil, the excuse shall not be deemed 
satisfactory. 

The Board of Education, of Detroit, consists of twenty mem- 
bers; they are elected by the people, and serve two years. One 
member is elected from each Ward every year. In closing this 
report allow me to express the thanks of our teachers, and of 
all the friends of sdiools, to the Hon. B. W. King, the Presi- 
dent of our Boards for the zealous and faithful manner in which 
he has laboredlorthe bestinterests of our schools. Thefriend- 
ship and encouragement of such men are of priceless value to 
usalL 

Bespeotfnlly, 

DUANB DOTT, 
Supt. Schooh. 

DRmorr, Dea 1st, 1868. 
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STATE BEFOBM SCHOOL. 

BKPOBT OF THB BOABP OF OOKTBOL. 

7b the Superintendent cf PMic Instruction : 

The Board of Oontrol of the State Beform Sohool, herewith, 
and in aocordanoe with the reqairementa of law, present ttie 
report of their doings for the year ending on the 16th of No- 
yember, 1868; and in eonneetion therewith, the reports made 
to them by the officers and employes, holding position by their 

In doing this, they take no small degree of satisfaction in 
stating that, to themsdves at least, the results of the year are 
indieatiye of substantial progress — andthat, too, in more than 
a single direction. The Board are themsdves becoming each 
year, better informed as to the essential requisites of a Beform 
School, as wen as to those appliances most abundant in good 
fruits. 

In the first place, experience has taught them that, for suc- 
cess in the work of reformation, the idea of penal restraint 
should eyer and always be discarded. True, no one becomes 
an inmate of the Institution except on oonyiotion of oiime-^ 
yet not as a punishment for that crime, but for the devdoping, 
strengthening and giving proper direction to the better quali- 
ties of the indiyidual — qualities which, perhaps, and probably 
often, have failed to be called into exercise, through the agency 
of eyil surroundings; and that he, these being oyeroome, may 
again rise to the dignityof true manhood. Only by efforts in* 
the direction here indicated, can there be hope of success. A 
kind heart and a firm band are, under the blessings of Hearen, 
the only reliable agendes for genuine reform.. The half fed, 
flly dad,' and worse treated diild or man, is no fit subject fbr 
reformation. Our moral natures flow all the more naturally 
and readily in the diannds of -virtue, when the throbbings of 
natural life are made vigorous by a suffident- supply of aU the 
essential requirements of that life. 
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Again, the aecnmnlating experience of years serves only to 
siarengUien the conviction, that the work of reformation can be 
saccessfolly prosecnted only by those vrho duly appreciate it in 
all its bearings,' and axe themselves possessed of those gifts and 
endowments which seoum to them the power of easy oontzoL 
If slefWito: l<ais^ tbi»iia|iortiiiil tcnfii hds been leacned never- 
tbdmEb to wit: Xhat <»0EHiMM3r» cr/e;fflBi nffmox natural iJbili- 
ti«f^;SMh a«efveirywhemftid.gKiice aadidigailgr to manhood, do 
noineeassaiity ^italify <Mft(0; art well h«a port i& an institoticat 
like this; timet must be sitpeniddied adepiitioii to the work 
itself. The possession of this pecnliar gift on the parfc of any 
emthji* eaoi b^. deteKmiUfteli on^t by extiwrL^e e . It cannot, 
UwirefiM^, be) deemed » siKMoge tbiogir iit ojieasionally som^ one 
p>»iwrtiin ebarige.of a department sbonld find binMself mesrar 
hafitilv reUevedithan he fwntifMiitatftd. 

liiii, Ixowevai^.ititti no sUgHiA degree lof saturiaetioD, thitt we 
]<6Ke pnbUoly Irooooed that at no previons time in our espezience, 
has the entire board of employes, from Superintendent down 
thssoe^eMgr grade, been so needy whsA it is deemed they 
dumld be, as at. this viexy time. Oar Saperintendent, in aU 
iiiSiMirtnL fdUy meetS; oiir anIieipaiaoaM and desires. Nor can 
weynorong^twe^to.sayleaa of tfaeAilBntan^ Siq>erint«ideni 
For. thiatr wcMck, ''par ncdnle fratmmv' Chir Matron, who, 
thsoi^hihe liie of the. Ii9tstitat3on, has dtared in its toils and 
nsflposisitiilities w^ont wavering of fideUI^, or relaxation of 
xBottiCidy cara for: eaQb inmele^ and her: Assistant, also claim at 
om hands no feeble eommendaiioa. Lest ii seem inviffionsto 
make. 8|^oial mantion of . only a.fewof .the. many employes in 
and ahooti the Insftitotien^ wa add that itris/iiot often that har* 
mQBy» adaptation, and etiloisiu^ias^.nMira'feilynni the 

pfoseoatioB; of any WW1& Hsai^batbaageneies: employed, 
it is natnral to inquire after the results of their united labor 
and effiaort. ^ 

And first, as to the inmates, their number, health, labor, &c» 
At our last Annual Beport there w^e two hundred and fifty* 
seven inmates of the Institution^ Since thai time, and up to 
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the <Mer of tbi9 repoii^ vBi^^ty-nme c^ have beeii 

made» makuig the total number connected \7ith the Institntioxi 
dariog the year three hundred and fifty-six. Of thia nnmber; 
one hundred and nine have, been release^ therefrom, jeither by 
a foil discharge or on ticket-of-leaye, thus leaving still con^ 
nected with the Institiitiony two hundred and forty-seven— ten 
less than reported one year. ago. This woidd seem to indicate 
a deorei^ of y onthf ol crinunab in the State* Yet in the Statft 
atlaicge there is an aotnid iiicrease — ^the decrease attachiag tei 
Wayne connty only. I>ncing the year 1867| there were received 
from that county alcme forl^y commitments; while during, thft 
year herewith reported, only eighteen have been received. 
"WheA explanation can be given to the fact of thia decreaae in 
one special locality, of ooivsa we pretend not to sajr^ Certainly, 
if a better moral inflaence— a better home training— is being 
brought to bear upon the youth of that county, so that they 
are ceasing from criminal wayef, it ibould be only a matter of 
congratulation to all; or if that county prefers to provide for 
her own youthful delinquentef, certainly the balance of the State 
has no just cause for complaint* 

The inquiry is not unfrequently mad^ do the boys» seem- 
ingly reformed, on leaving the Institution, maintain their integ- 
rity ? We reply, not always— no^ not alwaycf, even in cases 
where the work of reform seema most oomj^te. Hany a lad 
has left the Institution, we doubt not> with a resolution firmly 
£b(ed, that, hereafter na stain of crime should attach to himself; 
and yet bis resolution has failed him. A boy having once been 
an inmate of the Beform School, and by indusby and good 
conduct merited and received his disduq^ge, is nevertheless 
locked upon by outside ro^es as one of their own number, 
and as ready to be a leader in their depredations. Al wiU 
apprehend and appreciate the desire prone to rise^ at least in 
youthfol hearts, to meet*, if not to excel, expectation in any 
deed of daring. Yielding to this and other untoward influ- 
ences, some, of whom we have reason to expect better things ^ 
do and may faU again into crime. Nor are these the worst in** 
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flaenoes often enoonntered. Oorrapt home inflaenbes, we 
doubt not, far more freqnenfly imdermine good resolations. 
Bearing in mind all these counter influenoeSy it may josQy 
bhdm onr admiration that so large a portion of all do maintain' 
their integrity. 

In regard to the health preTalent in the Institntion during 
the year just dosed, we are happy to report most favorably. 
Only two or three cases of sickness of any seyerity have oc- 
curred, neither 6f which proved fatal It wiU also be recol- 
lected that only one death was reported as occurring during 
the previous year, and that during the very first days of that 
year, so that now not a death has occurred during a period of 
but slightly less than two years, in an average of some two hun- 
dred and sixiy boys. This certainly indicates &vorably for the 
health of the Institution, since, were the same average to become 
general, it would extend that of the human family into centuries. 

The circumstances contributing to this favorable result un- 
doubtedly are: A perfect and sufficient system of sewerage, by 
which all accumulating impurities are far removed from the 
Institution; healthful and sufficient diet at regular hours; a 
fall supply of warm clothing; and regular and systematic 
employment and exercise. 

The law passed by the last Legislature, precluding from 
the Institution aU lads under ten years of age, the Board 
are convinced, works only evil, and ask its repeal They are 
folly convinced that it is unwise, at least, to allow that 
that portion of our youthful population destitute of natural 
protectors, should have ten years, and those ten the suscep- 
tible ones of life, in which to develop and strengthen natural 
perverseness of character; and it may well be questioned 
whether the shielding hand of the State should not equ^y 
cover the early years of all, and thus' aid in the universal work 
of pladng, as far as may be, eariy manhood on the* snre bads 
of personal integrity. This, certainly, seems fat more desirable 
than to leave four or five years of easy susceptibility, and with 
ijio acquired power of resistance* to the seductions^ of vice, to 
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form habits of liTing and acting inimical to subsequent virtuous 
life. 

If any restriction as to years of possible detention in the 
Institution be desirable, we would respectfully suggest that it 
be applied to the more advanced, rather than to the earlier 
years of minority. If a lad has held firmly to his perverseness 
till he is eighteen years of age, little hope indeed remains for 
the remaining three years. Again, the individutd enters upon 
active life at a decided disadvantage, during the last three or 
four years of whose life he has been excluded from the mould- 
ing influences of active, out-door stir and enterprise. The 
eduoationid influences of these can be withheld, but in rare 
instances, without damage that takes hold of the entire future 
of the individual. Individual instances do and will arise, in 
which it is and will be desirable that these years be years of 
confinement and seclusion. But rules of general or universal 
application are not to be shaped to meet these. The youthful 
criminal, at least, when the fact of his incorrigibility becomes 
well established, had far better be removed from reformatory 
to penal walls. 

It is desirable that the labor of the boys be rendered as pro- 
ductive as practicable, since it so far lightens the burden upon 
the State Treasury, and the inquiry naturally arises, is im- 
provement in this regard practicable ? Under present arrange- 
ments, ndt less than fifty boys, (at present fifty-two, mostly of 
the larger dass,) are employed about the Institution in duties 
not best adapted to the development of true manhood, or for 
a qualification for the duties of manly life. These boys find 
employment in sundry indoor duties, which in the ordinary 
family arrangement devolve upon females, such as cooking, 
setting and clearing off tables, washing dishes, sweeping, &c.,' 
to say nothing of those employed in the tailor's shop in making 
and mending garments for the inmates. These avocations in 
no way or degree qualify these boys for the sterner duties of 
manhood, but rather for hotel waiters and steamboat cooks. 

Can any change be made that shall remedy this evil? It will 
86 
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be remembered that in its earlier days female delinquents wer^ 
admitted to the Institationy and employed in the aboye named 
daties; but the two sexes, being confined in the same building', 
abased so much trouble by their nnavoidable intercourse with 
each other, that eyentually, by the advice of the then Board of 
Oontroly &law was passed excluding them therefrom. 

The present Board of Contcol propose no repetition of that 
ei^pei;imeot» Neyerthdess, they belieYe no less importanosi 
attaehes to the establishment of. a hoose of correction for tbo 
ona Sttt than for the other; and the question arises, how can ii 
be done, with the least es^ense to the State? Can the two be 
brought into such a degree of proximity with each other, thati 
females can be employed in sendee properly attaching to them^ 
selyea throughout the united Institutipiiv aixd thus leaye tiie 
males free for employments better adapted to the future of 
their liyes^ and at the same time avoid that commingling of 
aeses, which formerly wrought so much trouble? 

In dJapusHJug this matter, it has seemed not entirely imprac- 
ticable^ though in all probability it would involve a larga 
increase of care and responsibility; and the Board came to the 
unanimous condusipn to snggest as f oUowa; 

Tlmt on the south side of the endosore fronting the present 
edifice, a building suited for the purpose be erected, to be used 
aa a Beformatory for females, with surroundings such as to 
render the, two institutions entirely separate and detached. 
Tha two institutions thus being detached, while yet in dose 
proximify, the females of the one^ could , be, under proper 
arrangwnents and restrictions, employed in performingl the 
dpmefitic service of both, thus. leaving the fifty or more lad% 
now> confined to the kitchen and its collaterals, free for fidd 
and other productive labor. 

Should the suggestion here thrown out so &r meet, with 
favor as to lead to its adoption, an appropriation of probably 
not less than tweniy-five thousand dollars would be required. 

This diversion of labor of the boys fit>m the house to the fidd 
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if: aniMiaDy beooouBg more a neceamty, as the lands bdongiiig 
to {helnstiiiation are being bronght more folly under oaltiYation. 

In regard to our farm operations^ we regret to* say^ that 
bdpea entertained ' bate not been folly reafized. Not, bowev^> 
beeaofle of any want of fidelU^ on the part of oor fanner* for 
his efiSsvts have been skilfnltf and energetically direoted; nor 
again, for want of oxdinazy fiddi^ on the part of the boys; 
bnti oor land braig new, laargely coveared with stomps and filled 
with roots^ was incapAile of deep asd thorough tillage. This 
eiieiimstanoe added laigely to the withering eflfeot of the 
drouth, so generally felt dozing tibe season, and caused partial 
fsitare of orops^ diminiBhTng tbem i»obsbly not less than one- 
ludt TwelTO or^ fifteen boys ace ordinarily employed on th» 
fsrm, though numbers of &em are notunfrequently withdrawn^ 
for other duties^ 

Boring the season ten. additional aciea of landhaTebeen. 
cleared of rubbish and placed in a oondition for future cultiVa*' 
tion. About e%hfy rods of ditdnng haye also been completed* 
rdittring Taluable land of surplus water, and preparing it for 
future coltiTatioii. 

In shop work commendable progresa has been made^ pro-^- 
geesa b(^ in quantii^ and quality of product. 13iig is un- 
dpobtedfy attributable in a large degree* to the accumulating 
experience and constant fiddaiy on the part of those in charge' 
4)1 ttna department. To reader this more eqpedally remunera- 
tive io^oved machinery iarequistter ftBcLtbiamost have room. 
Besidea* present aocomqiodatiMia are entirelgr inadequate U> 
the nnmbem employed. Aa a natural oenseqoenoe, efficiency*: 
comfort and health are aU inqpaised^ auA the Boazd caUfor ai» 
aK*opriateeBi of ten thousand dollars, ther purpose being* to 
seeore the desirad enlargement by eatendiag the^aovthiandt 
west wall of the existing ahop edifice to thft^nealh/aiidjeaatif 
line of the yard, thus making two sides of the buildii^ to con-i 
atitnie portions of the enclosing walls of the^ enclosed grounds* 
This enlargement of shop room the Board deem of ntal 
importance to the future of the Institution.. 
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The new wing of fhe main edifice, for the erection of which 
an appropriation was made by the last Le^^datnrey is already 
oompleted and ocoapied. The fiunily honse, for which an 
appropriation was also made at the same time, is far ad- 
yanced towards completion, so far at least as to warrant the 
expectation of its being ready for occupancy at or before the 
time of the assembling of the next Legislature. 

The last Legislature made an appropriation for the introduo- 
iion of steam warming apparatus throughout the l2i8titutioii.f' 
•Circumstances beyond control haye ddayed this work; nerer^ 
ifadees it is now nearly complete 

Early last spring, the subject of profitable as well as enter- 
iaining amusement for the inmates of the Institation, came 
mnder discussion, the result of which was, the passage of a 
resolution to purchase for them, instruments for a comet band. 
A lull set of instruments was accordingly procured, at a total 
cost of 1650, and a band formed and placed under the. 
tuition of Mr. Alsdorf , overseer in the principal cane shop. . By 
iresolution, these instruments are to be paid for by concerts, 
yocal and instrumental, given by the boys, by. moneys receiyed 
iorband services, and by such donations as visitors might 
make for their encouragement From all these sourceis^ there 
has already been received and paid over, the sum of $807 30.:- 
'The balance we expect will soon be met by the.same means. 

To say that the boys in this department have attained 
^success, is, we thiok, but slightly indicative of the real progress 
omde. Although it is now but shghUy over six months sinoe 
ihey receiyed their first lesson, they excel many bands after 
•having had a much longer practice. Much is undoubtedly due 
io the fidelity with which instructions have been given, as well 
•as to ther&ct of their teacher's ahnost constant presence with 
them, by which their entire hours for practice azo subjected ta 
liis oversight and care. 

JsL view of facts as presented, though but slightly indicative 
of the watchfulness, care and anxiety imposed on the Superin- 
iendent and his aids, and in view of another fact already 
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.alluded to, yiz: that dming the entire year, the pre vailing 
spirit among all employes, has been one of ready ^Tillingness, 
fidthfolly to fulfill not only every duty, bat to lend a helping 
hand wherever and whenever needed, we feel that no sligbt. 
degree of jostifioation attaches to what we have elsewhere said 
relative to those placed in charge of the varied and ever varying 
responsibilities of the Institation. 

Thus much for the past; then what of the fatnre? As yet 
its developments are sealed; nevertheless, jadging of it by 
the past^ duty prompts as to make provision for its necessities^ 
In making oar estimates for the sapport of the Institutioa 
for the past two years, we were controlled largely by the expec- 
tation that necessary sapplies woald dheapen, and thas redace 
our necessary annual expenditare. 

Besults, hawever, show that such an expectation was without 
any reliable foundation, and that freedom from all embarrass* 
menl^ as well as advancement in all that is desirable, is best, 
secured by ample provision under every emergency. What^ 
then, will be required to meet the probable demands of the 
coming two years? Past experience warrants only as follows: 
For current expenses for each of the two years inter- 
vening between Nov. leth, 1868, and Nov. 16th, 

1870, $35,000, , $70,000 00' 

For enlarging workshop, and procuring needed ma- 
chinery, 10,000 00 

For the erection of a farm bam, 2,000 00 

To meet the requirements of Sec. Na 8, Act No. 130, 

of Laws of 1867, 2,000 OO 

Forrepairsof original buildings, 8,000 00 

Total, $87,000 00 

We have already alluded to the urgent existing necessity for 
increased shop-room and improved machinery. To satisfy any 
one that this is very desirable for' the interests of the Institu- 
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tion, it 18 oaly needful to Ticdt the eame, and see wliat svs 
pvesect apfdittnoes. 

We abo ask for two iliotisand doUarSi fbr btulding a ban. 
The small bam abeady attached to tiie Institatum has Img 
afforded bat pattial aooommodation far exiirting wantfly aud^ia 
annnally beoomisg leaa adecpMite^aB &e prodttdtaof theteia 
inorease. 

The two thousand dellan failed ftr to meet the veq^Dkaaienta 
of Sea Na 8, Act No. 180, of Setsioft Laws of 1867, e*n be 
used only to meet the reqummenta of that «et| and ^an be 
drawn from the Treasttryoidy as needed; and if' niotao seeded, 
mnst ranain therein. 

Necessary repatrs in and aroond the Institution, daring the 
years to intervene between this and the meeting ct another 
Ijegifilatare, will imdonbtedly reqnire the ftdl amoant eaUed 
for. The relatiye wear and tear in an iDstitntion like this, will 
be readily anticipated to be largely in advaince of ordimtty 
home requirements. 

If in Tiew of the large amounts requisite for the snstenanoe 
of an institution 13ce this, it seem to any one an investmelit 
promising no sufficient return, it should be remembered 'tiiat 
<<a life reclaimed from ways of transgression, profits not only 
by the prevention of wrong, but by good thereby to be 
achieved; that the hand trained to vice works only evil, while 
that hand, redaimed to virtue, not only ceases from evil, but 
becomes itself productive of good.'' While, therefore, saoceM 
may not crown every eibit at reform, nevertheless what is and 
has been aehieved warraots not <mly a centinuance of past 
effort, but gives encouffagemeat lor continued and increased 
labor in the -same behaUL 

GEO. W. LEE, 
JAS. L MEAD, 
0. TRACT, 

Board of OantroL 
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8nPEBINTJEMl>JSNT's BEPOBT. 

3b the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State 
Beform School: 

Gentlemen — ^The period has arrived in wludi, acocnrding to 
la^y jofxr Honorable Board require an annual statement of the 
management, condition and etatistice of the SchooL 

The year now closed has been indeed a very bncfy one, and yet 
in many respects a Tery pleasant one. Not that it has been bH 
ennshine and beauty, from which onr own natures might catch 
their inspiration, and rise to a plane of eCstacy and ddight; 
for we have many scenes that are ealcidated to take all romaiide 
oat of life, and bring us to the earnest realities of our poeitioD. 
Bat it has ground on which we may base hopes of permttiettt 
good. We feel assured that obserration will bear oat &6 
assertion, that the general deportment, order and progress of 
the boys, during the past year, will present marked improye- 
m^ii I speak of the general standi^ of the school Ihdi- 
Tiduals haye proved no better for the care and ^orts made in 
their behalf, and in some instances we might not be censored 
for losing fkith in Cftat efforts, did we not know that there is a 
higher power, that may make Hie seed grow, that has been 
flown in lands cultivated by hands and hearts which, like oar 
own, have believed, that though our influence may be weak and 
of small account^ thatpotoer can render them all effective, and 
make the most unpromisilig the meet eucceesfnl, and of most 
usefulness to society. 

We have -sometimes been disappointed in our hopes of boys 
of whom we expected mudi, and perhaps more than we were 
warranted in looking for, when we take into consideration tfenir 
antecedents, and the certainty that they must in great part 
return tothe same class of associations. It is often answered 
Ofif, when we inquire of the character and doings of some boy 
who has left us: *'JBe woiM do well enough if his folks were anjfr- 
body** You will see that seven of the number received this 
year are boys who have been permitted to go home en a *' ticket 
ov LEAVE.'' They received no help after they left us, except to 
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wrong-doing; left generally to their own resonroefi, Ihey had 
not capital enough to oarxy them along amid the crash and 
moral bankraptcj into which they were thrown. Some boys 
will bear the pressare for a year, some for two, and even to Biz, 
maintaining a fair characterj and then, in an evil hour, fall 
It is even a debatable qaestiony whether the standard ot 
reformation can be raised above the general level of the dass 
from which they are gathered. Certainly, the judgment formed 
by mankind will not enlighten us much on this point; for men 
too o&QJL judge others by themselves, leaving out their own 
weaknesses, when they wish to place others in reputation for 
Tirtue and integrity; but leaving out their own good qualities 
when they form a general opinion of trustworthiness in the 
dealings and relations of life. All vrill observe this as they 
mingle in the business of life. We find in many instances, 
parents are giving their children lessoxus in dishonesty, when 
they are flattering themselves that they are models of probiiy 
and excellence; but every one else around them are leagued 
together to entice the boy into trouble. We have clear cases 
of this in the associations of boys received this year. These 
lessons are lessons on the heart as well as in the head, and 
when the boy must meet the same on his return home, we must 
not be surprised to greet some of them on their return here, or 
to know that they are passing to other institutions more penal 
in their character, because of the necessity of mpr^ effective 
restraint 

. Parents sometimes write us of the apparent good their 
children have received, and others complain that they are not 
doing what should be expected, after their instruction here, for- 
getting that their own efforts have {nreyented this same instruc- 
tion from being effective. It is of frequent occurrence, after a 
boy has been here a time, and during that entire time has dis- 
played vicious and uncontrollable tendencies, that im parents 
come jEuld claim that he is, and always- was, just the best boy 
that could be, and he is so needed at home, that he must be 
released, and so on to an indefinite length of assurances in his 
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bebali But when the boy is released, in a shorb time they 
write, earnestly soliciting that we take him back again. These 
cases are not rare. Sometimes a father seeks his boy's release, 
when all the grounds on which he bases his request, are mere 
pretenses, thus giving his boy the most effective lessons in 
deeeit and dishonesty, while he is presenting his own claims as 
a man of excellent standing in his special locality. These in- 
fluences have their effect, and we err if we assure ourselves that 
we have so raised the standard of reformation, that its 
recipient shall present traits of character for sobriety, truth- 
fulness, honesty and industry, corresponding to the most per- 
fect code of moral excellence. The keystone is as essential to 
the arch, as the base on which it rests; and so for successful 
reformation according to the expected standard, a home influ- 
ence to receive the boy, correct in its principles and consistent 
in its application, must complete what is begun here. It is 
certainly all we can expect of a boy, to do a? well as the circle 
into which he is thrown, and not the mere surface influence, 
but what the quick eye of children and youth will know to be 
genuine. 

Then again, in sending a boy from this school after a brief 
or longer period of detention, it is not always because we con- 
sider him so far established in good habits, moral and intel- 
lectual culture, that he must be proof against temptation, or the 
changing state of his own mind, (for we find with our young 
men this last has much to do with the efforts for self-restraint 
and advancement,) but that his consistent efforts at self- 
restraint and industry and mental improvement, entitles him 
to another trial in society, and if he shall continue in these 
efforts, the confidence he gains in the estimation of surround- 
ing Mends, shall commend him to the consideration of society 
at large.. To us it seems far better that this proof should be 
gained before he reaches his majority, and that a very valuabte 
p(»idon of this evidence shall be given by his conduct with, and 
interest in the requirements of society itself. It is really very 

questionable whether the interests of society are advanoed! by 

37 
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keeping a yonsg man here during the last two or three 74 
of his minority, whether he shall by the special didpline of this 
or similar institations be fitted for what he mnst meet when 
thrown upon his own resources. The soldier becomes a hero 
by his frequent and saoceesfdl contests, not simply by company 
drill, or dress parade; so a youth, approaching manhood, is 
more fitted for the work of that manhood and its power of re- 
sistance and self control, by developing in that same wcwk. 
This is suggested by frequent petitions from prominent gen- 
tlemen of this State, in behalf of some boy whom they would 
gladly befriend To them, as those petitions seem to suggest^ 
the most e£fectiYe preparation for society, is that very sodeij 
itself, and for this purpose they would shorten the detention of 
the young man. The State csai have only this one interest in 
the matter. It requii*es the bo^'s restraint from passions that 
are overpowering him, his mental and moral culture, and prep- 
aration for good citizenship and a nobler manhood than he 
would attain without this. care. This attained, and hopeful in- 
dications given of honest intentions and efforts to sdf-restraint^ 
it mnst commend itself to humanity, that at the earliest oppor^ 
tunity consistent with the object sought, the boy should go 
forth to measure his power to stand as a man among men. On 
the other hand,, if he prove wholly vitiated, and his influenoe 
pernicious in all cases, in view of its personal poww over 
younger and more hopeful minds, should not his removal be 
effected under the provisions of law, to a more penal institu- 
tion, for equally cogent reasons that we would give him his 
release before his minority expires, and at the earliest estab- 
lished proof of his incorrigibility? It is apparent that. the 
welfare of the State and society is enhanced by the careful 
culture and dicipline of this large and increasing class of youth, 
probably at far less pecuniary expense than to suffer them to 
grow up in idleness and vicious habits. I wish this was more 
thoroughly understood: that it is far less expensive to teach the 
yi ung and care for those whom none look after, than it is in 
after years to meet the cost of criminal prosecutions^ and the 
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destraotion of property and perhaps life itself to say nothing 
aboat the perversity of mind left to itself and its utter sep- 
aration from participation in eternal rewards of Tirtne and 
integrity. 

I would respectfully ask your consideration to the action of 
our last Legislature, in changing the law in reference to the 
age of boys sent here, from seven to ten years. This change 
was made just as changes were taking place among the officers 
of this School, made necessary by the death of its late Super- 
intendent, Ifr. Bobinson, and, as we think, under a misappre- 
hension on the part of members of the Legislature, fearing 
that Uttle boys were being sent here who should be cared for 
by the counties. Perhaps a few instances may have occurred, 
but not sufficient, with a full knowledge of the circumstances^ 
to warrant the change. Let a little boy of seven or eight years 
of age, (as we have known cases,} be entirely neglected by his 
parents, or his parents be utterly worthless, their examples and 
influences making those impressions which shall be his only 
lessons, till he is thoroughly trained in every evil habit, and 
such children acquire vices with great facility, and soon become 
wholly vitiated. Years of the most earnest efifbrts shall not 
counteract the impressions of these few years. They will not 
usually stay at the county houses or good homes secured for 
them, and with the law as it now stands, they have two or 
three years for perfecting themselves in every vicious habit^ 
taking lessons a part of the time in jails and associations of 
adepts in larceny and vice. It may be for this reason that the 
adage has become current, " There is but a step between va- 
grancy and crima" Would it not be for the interest of our 
State, that the Act No. 130, Sec 10, page 173, of Session Laws 
of 1867, be repealed, so far as to admit boys being received 
at seven, instead of ten years of age, leaving in the Oourts 
committing, the judgment as to whether the boy is a proper 
subject for this School or not, the same being generally conver- 
sant with the character of the boy, or the associations in 
he mingles? 
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The eomplaiab is often made, that it is too long a period^ to 
seiMl a boy from seyen or ten years, or the time of his commit* 
meat:, till he reaches his majority. It is often forgotten that it 
is not the punishment of the boy sought, bat his discipline and 
instmetion, and the law provides for his release when, in the 
jodgment of the Board of Control, the boy's reformation is- 
so far advanced, and his honest intention to deport himself 
in all his relations in life with circumspection, that he shall 
have an opportunity to prove his claim to respectability and 
integrity. If it should be for the interest of society to shorten 
the p^od of the detention, is there not more reason for catting^ 
off the last two or three years than the first. 

1. If he is not so far benefited and improved by his instruc* 
tjbii and discipline here, that it is safe for society that he shouldi 
have his liberty, it is very dear that he cannot be helped here, 
and he is taking the space and incurring the expense that 
might accomplish more hopeful results in other and more pliant 
natures. 

!SL That the retention of boys wholly incorrigible is very 
detrimental to the improvement of smaller boys, their influence' 
and all their work leaving its impress upon each successive 
company of smaller boys as they are received. 

3. The dismissal of the best boys from time to time, leaves 
annually a sort of residuum, which, by its accumulation, pre- 
sents perhaps the most hopeless of all the subjects that are 
gathered in reformatories. They cultivate a spirit of secretive- 
ness that shuts you from intimate fellowship with them, whereby 
yon eoald hope to draw out and develop their better natn^e, 
and persistently place themselves in antagonism to all law and 
order, (as one boy said a shprt time ago, "He wished there wae* 
no law, and he would steal all he wanted to.") Often commit- 
ted for mere trivial larcenies or other offenses, they have devel- 
oped wholly vitiated natures, and are given up in their planft 
and purposes in life, to act as a. prey or pest in society. Their 
cambinations encase themselves against conviction, and evMJt 
appeal to their judgment barely secures a mental assent^ 
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rently for the purpose of getting rid of your importomties, that 
they be free to indulge their own thoughts and practices. It 
may be urged that it is wholly unnecessary to do anything 
more in reference to this dass, as the law makes provifidon 
especially for them, and that the duty of those in charge is 
dear; send them back to the courts from whence they came, 
and let that court pass judgment as in cases provided by hiW| 
as if they had never been sent to the Reform School. This 
would be simply a premium on incorrigibility, as the farce of a 
few days in jaU (which is all, perhaps, that his trivial t)ffense 
causing his commitment here demands,) and then securing his 
liberty, would be a great inducement for his persistent resistance 
to each and all the efforts that may be made to restore him to 
a nobler manhoo;3. The dismissals of this year have not 
reached those of last year, and yet they have exceeded the 
number received. The question has been asked, have we 
reached the maximum? We think not We believe the com- 
mitments of the next year will exceed the dismissals The 
criminal reports from all parts of the State show a larger 
increase of crime. This cannot be done by more mature crim- 
inals without a corresponding effect upon the more youthful 
portion, and our statistics really show an increase. From all 
parts of the State, except Wayne county, last year, we received 
seventy-one; from Wayne county, forty. This year, from all parts 
of the State, except Wayne county, we received eighty-one; irojxL 
Wayne county, eighteen; besides, we. baye refused several from 
different parts of the State because the conditions of the 
law bad not been complied with, so that the ratio of increase is 
not far from fifteen per cent Two causes will prevent our dis- 
missal continuing in the ratio of the past two years: The 
arrangements in our extended accommodations and our family 
house, will enable us to retain the boys who are improving, 
longer. 

A HOUSE FOB OISLS. 

In the first opening of this Institution, it was expected that 
boys and girls could both be received here, and a few were sent; 
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bat it wM soon found that the buQding was not oonstmoiecl 
oonveniently for the retention of botti sexes, and the law per- 
mitting girls of delinquent character to be sent, was repealed. 
The *'fiunily plan," adopted for your fatnre ezteosion as exi- 
gencies miy require, saggests the method.in which provision 
conld be made for girls of this character. A family hoase 
erected especiaUy for their use, with saitable conveniences for 
their retention, instrnction and employment, coald be provided, 
and the girls employed in cleaning, washing, cooking and sew- 
ing, where now we have to employ boys, and thus the boys be 
tree to labor at such parsnits in the shops and on the farm, 
more consonant with their present interests and future expec- 
tationa The expense of obtaining supplies, and managing 
supervision, would be the same as the general Institution, and 
thus many expenses would be economized. This has been 
pressed as one of the necessities of our State, and I would ask 
your attention to the feasibility of the plan proposed. The 
claims of humanity to this unfortunate dass demand that efforts 
should be made toward their redemption and restoration to 
society. 

THB FABIC. 

The Farmer's report gives the returns of our farqiing opera- 
tions, but does not show, if indeed it could be shown, the 
amount of labor performed. The firm was new and roogh^ 
most of this land producing its first crop this year; as a conse- 
quence we had not yet secured a sufficient depth of tillage to 
stand the very excessive drouth of this past summer. The 
result is, we have not in any case more than half a crop. A 
large amount of labor has been expended to obtain this desired 
culture for another year. A large amount of fences have been 
constructed, about six hundred cords of wood was cut last 
winter and spring, ten acres of land cleared this summer, and 
about eighty rods of a large ditch cut for draining a large 
swamp, most of which has been cleared up, and will soon be 
cultivated, producing land. Besides this, the Faxmet has often 
been called upon for the help of his boys in the work connected 
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witti onr batlding operations, in digging cellars and cisterns, 
gathering and drawing stone for cellar walls, drawiog Inmbery 
grading, and saoh other labors as should advance the work in 
any way — labor that csuinot be e^imated by the bushel, or even 
in dollars, bat necessary to be done. Altogether we regard the 
woi^ of onr farm force this ye^ , the nnmber varying from the 
present number to twelve or fifteen, faithfully done, and of 
great value to the success of the SchooL 

SHOPS. 

It will be seen that the caneing and matting shops have this 
year excelled other years. Very little time has been lost for 
want of work, having received a constant supply of material for 
their employment. The shop where we manuf icture seat frames 
was dosed a number of mouths this summer, and the overseer 
and boys employed at general repairing and other labors, but 
aU have been faithfully attentive to their duties. It is very 
necessary that the condition of onr shops and the inadequate 
supply of m<ichinery should be considered, and, if possible, 
provision made to supply us with m^re space. We are working 
boys at the rate of about one hundred where sixty should have 
the room. It is far too crowded for the health of the b )ys, and 
yery inconvenient for its special objects. I would respeciially 
ask the B^ard to take measures to meet, what must be apparent 
to them, this very 'pressing want of the SchooL 

Mo change in the order of our Sabbath services. A few 
friends are willing to sacrifice personal ease f >r the good of our 
Sond-iy school, and their eflfjrts are fully appreciated. A com- 
pany of friends who supplied us as te^iohers, found themselves 
unable to continue their services. We deeply regretted this 
necessity, for their labors were very acceptable. We believe 
these friends will fidd, in all cases, th \t they have a deep lodg- 
ment in the hearts of these boys, eveu though they may not see 
aooh immediate fruits as they may desire. 

6GH00I& 

For the condition of our schools, their work and advance- 
ment, I refer you to the report of Mr. Buker, our principal 
teacher. 
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The general health of the school daring the part jear ha9 
been esoeUent, as the report of our physician will show. 

CORNET BANDb 

Early in the year it was thought advisable to make an effort 
to purchase instruments for a comet band, hoping thereby to 
add to the amusement and instruction of the boya For this 
purpose three concerts were given in Mead's Hall, Mr. Mead 
kindly donating the hall for the boys, and many of our friends 
in this city gave us the encouragement of their presence and 
money to help along the matter. Individual friends have given 
us liberally as they have visited the school and learned our 
efforts; and also smaller sums have been contributed from time 
to time by visitors to this Institution. In the month of April 
last we purchased a set of eleven silver horns for five hundred 
dollars, to which we added two new horns and cymbals, at an 
expense of one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The late John 
A. Kerr, Esq., of this city, kindly donated two drums to the 
band, and on the first of May we engaged the services of Prof. 
C. Alsdorf, as instructor, for one year, and commenced a course 
of systematic instruction. The success has been beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. 

The fand stands as follows: 

Proceeds of concerts, $185 83 

Donated by special friends, 102 00 

Services of the band on several occasions, 75 00 

Visitors at the door, 87 67 

Total, $450 50 

We have paid on instruments, express charges, print- 
ing and binding, and other expenses attending our 
concerts and instrnctiou, $442 70 

Gash on hand, 7 80 

$450 60 
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To complete the payments, expenses of instraotion one year, 
and other expenses attending oar concerts and b^nd fixtures, 
about four hundred dollars are required. Besides this we shall 
be obliged to purchase a bass drum at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, as the present one we are using through the courtesy 
of Alex. Blair, Esq., of this city. We are also under obligations 
to Pro! O. B. Young, late a music teacher of this city, together 
with Mr. Alsdorf, for their efficient aid in preparing for our 
concerts. 

The means to purchase thesa instruments and provide for 
the instruction of the band have required much effort to secure 
them, as we had no fund except what we could raise in the 
manner specified above; but we would be very unwilling to lose 
our interest in this enterprise, which has and is likely to afford 
so much for the entertainment and instruction of the boys, and 
we hope through the kindness of friends interested in them, to 
complete the whole matter in a few months. 

As usual there are friends who do not forget our boys. 
Judge Wells, of Kalamazoo, thought of the boys of his own 
county last winter, and provided comforters for each boy; also, 
valuable books. Mr. Chas. E. Eerr, of this city, generously gave 
us a valuable donation from his own library. The publishers 
of certain newspapers have kindly sent their papers for the use 
of the school The value of these remembrances are only real- 
ized when we consider the real power of the press as an edu- 
cator. It is doubtful if it is excelled by any other agency. We 
would make special mention of the " Peninsular Oourier," of 
Ann Arbor, << Lansing State Republican," «* Wolverine Citizen," 
of Flint, " Battle Creek Journal," and a part of the year ^he 
"Sturgis Journal." The Rev. Mr. Potter, of this city, has for 
many years supplied " The Morning Star." They will please 
accept our thanks for their kindness. 

The changes among the officers of the school have not been 
many this year. Mr. A. C. Thompson deemed it for his interest 
to dose his connection with us. He left with our full appre- 
ciation of his labors, and best wishes for his future welfare and 

88 
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happiness. His place as assistant teacher, after being snpplied 
temporarily for a short time, was fiUed bj the present incam- 
bent, James M. Sprout Miss E. A. Foote has been added to 
our number as Assistant Matron. 

To the ladies and gentlemen associated with me in this work 
I am under many obligations; and whatever success we may' 
claim in the work of the past year, is mainly due to their' 
efforts. They have not confined their efforts to what might be 
considered the special duty of their peculiar positions, but 
officers and overseers, each and all, have endeavored to meet all 
and every dii^y that has arisen. The labor has been a unit, and 
we trust the success will be one. 

Your own counsel and friendly suggestions, in your frequent 
visits, have been of great assistance when we have mo«t needed 
help in the general and special care and supervision required in 
the pecoliar work of the school 

We close, invoking that divine aid, without which all counsel 
shall be unavailing, all efforts without success. Oommendiog, 
therefore, this school, with all its membership, both teachers 
and pupils, and all who are specially interested and responsible 
for the administration of its aflbirs, to divine cajre and guidance^ 
I respectfully submit this report 

CHABLES JOHNSON, 

Superintendent 
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5 

2 

7 

77 

44 

26 

24 

198 

20 

2 

76 

72 



I 



10 

fl • • 

6 

20 
6 
6 
3 

7 
3 
1 

28 

• • • 

20 
2 
7 

23 

51 

7 

• • • 

13 
7 

20 
1 

16 
3 
3 

17 
1 

17 

16 
4 
6 
1 
8 
8 
2 

• • • 

7 
10 

» • • 

4 
13 
86 
10 
12 

4 
17 

2 

• • • 

16 



44 25 

70 21 

1<2 22 



03 

51 

121 

105 

113 

17 



2 
22 

7 
10 

5 

1 



72 416 8600 618 



n 
S 



$80,400 

6,560 

1,322 

50 503 

02 671 

161,500 

127 866 

183,278 

05 422 

1,206 

20O 

67 700 

2,500 

66,702 

560 

50,278 

6.100 

23471 

178,1 P8 

62,550 

7,420 

88 570 

e6,02l 

3604 

2,394 

194 366 

184.186 

194Jt36 

11,100 

63,68' 

468C 

260 644 

94 877 

1,660 

85,973 

18,7 

700 

24,10 

725 

7,158 

055 

4.880 

78140 

22 315 

38 418 

18,400 

145 888 

16 515 

8<>0 

6^,6 '6 

266.131 

26,051 

7 .306 

06,830 

133 f 37 

30,0 J4 

07.055 

8 8.242 

869 170 

10,885 



$4,303,472 



i 

.a 

• 



o 



7 
1 

. • 
4 
2 
7 
6 
4 
8 



i 

1 
6 



2 

4 
8 

» • 

4 
5 



6 

4 

U 

1 

8 

• • • 

10 
3 
1 
8 

1 

• • • 

2 



5 
2 
2 
2 

11 
1 
4 
7 
4 
5 
6 
4 

10 
8 
7 
A 
8 
1 

208 
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ABSTRACT OP SCHOOL INSPECTORS' REPORTS, BY COUNTIES. 

FOR 1868. 



coiwriEs. 



AUegan, 

Alpena, 

Antrim,. 

Barry, 

Bay, 

Berrien, 

Branch, 

Galboon, 

Ca?s, 

Cheboygan,. . . 
Chippewa,. . . . 

Clinton, 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Emmet,. ..... 

Oeneaoe. 

Grand Tmv,,. 



Gratiot, 

Hiiladale...... 

Houghton, . . . 

Huron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia. 

Iosco' 

IsabeiUk 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, . . 

Kent, 

Keireenaw,. . . 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw,.... 
Lenawee, .... 
Livingston,. . . 
Mactcinac,.... 
Uacomb, . . . . . 

Manistee 

Mauitou, 

Ifarquette, . . . 

Ifason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, . . 
Midland...... 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, 

Moskegon, . . . 
Newaygo, .... 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon,. . . 
Ottawa, ...... 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee,.. 
St Clair, .... 
St. Joseph, . . . 

Tuscola, 

"ViEuiBuren. .. 
Washtenaw,.. 

WajHW. 

Sapplefntary^. 



a . 

Bo 

o 



Total. 



209 



137 
20 
208 
178 
120 
110 



282 



81 

 • • • 

221 
84 
84 

811 

t • •  

21 
200 
169 



66 

171 

17C 

134 

14 

100 

2 

250 

61 

6 

171 

7 



16 
80 

 • • • 

18 
181 
176 

66 

4 

166 

24 

 • • • 

63 

118 

121 

170 

108 

195 

76 

81 

84 

172 

16 



6,258 



2 

s 

S 

6 



L63 

10 

12 

2!6 

43 

234 

258 

259 

20 

17 



216 

12 

224 

1 

2e6 

49 

95 

893 

68 

C9 

2'.» 

820 

10 

40 

288 

224 

629 

43 

178 

38 

442 

216 



270 

87 

14 

24 

21 

42 

7 

22 

293 

130 

92 

47 

293 

64 

22 

226 

182 

187 

168 

300 

264 

100 

297 

270 

688 

46 



9,620 



'a 

II 



63 

8 

2 

54 

9 

75 

79 

68 

78 

2 



48 

1 

63 



63 

8 

23 

U 

10 

6 

49 

75 

3 

13 

87 

68 

96 

10 

30 

11 

1C6 

65 

4 

49 

4 

2 



-a 
a 

IS 



>i 



246 

8 

9 

179 

41 

286 

224 

282 

18^ 

6 

1 

191 

6 

218 

6 

265 

46 

127 

27J 

24 

29 

216 

216 

8 

29 

232 

260 

827 

10 

180 

22 

848 

190 

6 

174 

21 

1 



^ 



7 


17 


8 


18 


9 


81 


1 


6 


3 


19 


48 


109 


20 


112 


10 


70 


17 


60 


114 


814 


11 


49 


6 


18 


44 


144 


88 


168 


27 


100 


61 


170 


64 


220 


78 


191 


32 


105 


6> 


2f)l 


8i 


249 


73 


278 


10 


84 


2,0*6 


7,636 



158. 3 
4.0 

17T.8 



224.8 

13.5 

76.8 
807.8 

64.0 

21.5 
178.6 
266.8 

13.0 

40.0 

2300.7 

20u.6 

844.4 

65.0 
117.6 

28.0 
400.6 
216.0 

19.0 
177.6 

11.0 
8.0 

60.0 
8.0 

83.6 
4.0 

10.8 
176.4 

72.1 

89 3 

63.1 
465.0 
,27.0 

34.6 
192.6 
172.0 
106.7 
189.6 
823.1 
290.8 

99.0 
208.6 
854.8 
852.2 

43.2 



8,090 



8 



OQ 

1 = 
II 

O 

"A 



006.8 
17.0 
29.0 
640.8 
217.1 
902.6 

OOO.o 

1209.6 

658.7 

16.5 

4.0 

601.5 

16.8 

660.5 

16.0 

1028.1 

167.2 

898.1 

991.4 

189.0 

122.6 

812.8 

1020.1 

27.0 

82.8 

1006.6 

1069.0 

129^.4 

68.0 

663.8 

74.0 

1571.6 

642.0 

88.0 

707 

72.3 

6.0 

186.8 

40.5 

88.6 

15.5 

64.3 

61'i.l 

895.1 

288.0 

172.6 

1192.8 

161.6 

70.8 

862.8 

640.2 

860.6 

682.-2 

760.5 

779.5 

842.1 

766.5 

1175.4 

1726.1 

118.5 

29 919 



u 

1^ 



$8,662 08 

1,888 00 

124 00 

6,262 44 

8,661 OC 

12,872 87 

10,509 43 

10 943 17 

11,865 71 

400 00 

5,699 04 

800 OG 

7,280 88 



11,019 20 
1,840 00 
2,278 80 

12,186 77 

5,957 12 

798 00 

7,780 86 

10,161 30 

605 00 

1.S23 66 

18,242 73 
9,671 00 

17,2«6 84 

4 677 60 

5,163 74 

778 96 

18,085 57 

7,661 87 

9ti6 00 

9,466 08 

1,701 43 

120 00 

4,998 46 

176 00 

1,027 00 

260 00 

S97 00 

7,289 87 

2.707 68 

2,886 18 

2,586 27 

19.359 11 

743 80 

8,235 00 

9.022 82 

12 624 26 
8,591 02 
7,448 00 
9,941 10 

14005 72 
4,814 77 
9,1 86 78 

20.010 22 

22 684 38 
1,652 86 



|3e6,125 61 






•s 
1^ 



$18,161 80 

492 00 

681 00 

11,612 02 

7,192 10 

22,884 66 

16.427 62 

25,602 80 

13,525 60 

629 81 

48 00 

12.801 34 

562 22 

12,624 70 

84 0(> 

20.167 45 

2.981 70 

6,089 11 

17,631 95 

9,874 96 

3,189 00 

14,278 28 

15 888 12 

688 14 

1096 90 

19 804 84 

22,914 9ji 

83,034 26 

2,210 00 

11,906 11 

1006 02 

82,6*23 15 

9,897 04 

662 50 

16,117 96 

1,869 76 

160 CO 

7,168 42 

1,014 00 

2,198 06 

«48 00 

2.145 24 

11,906 62 

7.766 87 

7,955 76 

3,628 9& 

26 617 61 

2,987 54 

8,059 29 

18,' 80 81 

22,028 64 

8 116 60 

9,919 24 

18,467 81 

16,610 88 

6,599 12 

16,984 78 

27,662 88 

64,868 04 

2.677 86 



$655,848 97 



^ 



go 



812 



14 
41ft 

14 
345 



408 

868 
2 



822 



486 
18 



67 
2QM 
906 



18 

506 

814 

8 

46 
570 
346 
506 



280 

81 

601 

664 



67 

24 

9 



27 



90 
166 
341 

90 
127 
706 

88 



106 

184 

43 

868 

140 
527 
260 



818 

81 



12,967 



8oa 



FUBLXO ntBTBUonoii. 



flNANGIAL REPORT— Reobifts. 



<X)17NTIES. 



AU«^(aii, 

Alpena, 

Antrim 

Bwrrj, 

gay, 

Berrien, 

Branch, 

Oalhonn, . . . . 

owB,. .;..... 

Oheboygan, . . 
Chippewa, . . . 

Clinton, 

Delta 

Saton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, 

Grand Trav.,. 

Gratiot 

Hill8da;e,.... 
Houghton,. . . 

Haron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, 

•Jackson, 

Kalamazoof. . 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, . . 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, . . . 
Lenawee,.... 
Livingston, . . 
Mackinac, . . . 
Macomb, . . , . 
Manistee,.... 

Munitou, 

Marqaette,. . . 

Mason, 

Mecosta. 

Menominee, . 
Midland...... 

Monroe, 

Montcalm,. . . 
Muskegon,. . . 
Newaygo,. . . . 
Oakland, .... 
Oceana, .... 
Onooagon,.. 

Ottawa,- 

Saginaw, . . . . 

fanilac, 

Shiawassee,. . 
St Ulair,.... 
St Joseph, . . 

Tuscola, 

Van Baren, . . 
Washtenaw, . 

Wayn«, 

Snpplem*ti7,. 



Total, 



w 

is 



|fi»585 65 

12 84 

424 80 

1,«7« 78 

5,121 0& 

6 642 22 

1,716 68 

12,608 26 

S,ia0 86 



4,704 28 
2 463 82 



2,040 IS 
3 78 
1 800 68 
6,866 63 
2,»'00 8 

061 06 
3,686 14 
2,025 88 
440 2C 
62 40 
647 80 
0,060 26 
6 084 61 

3.104 14 
1,234 40 

680 22 

8.105 77 
1,8£0 00 

•^07 60 
4 c 78 64 
1,666 28 



8,753 16 

87 88 

421 00 

106 61 

1,606 65 

6,131 66 

1.173 06 

2 312 08 

810 12 

6,7^1 81 

601 18 

1,766 02 

2,766 84 

25^83 74 

3,520 17 

18 600 84 

800 66 

2 670 88 

2 008 46 

46 4 66 

12 086 52 

607 7 75 

670 60 



1280,877 87 



I 



00 

16 



27 

Oil 



80 
78 

«6 



$6,541 72 

1,>66 26 

442 80 

4,811 10 

S.6flS20 

10,083 46 

8,242 02 

11 62u 30 

7.40 < 

818 

80 

6 447 

800 

6,011 68 

26 64 

8,862 06 

1,0 6 04 

1034 16 

12)74 63 

4,156 86 

1,38 

6,060 

8,068 

462 

727 82 

06 8 73 

11,408 60 

0,660 24 

3 034 63 

8,006 60 

3fl8 V« 

20,668 33 

6.260 82 

424 84 

10,401 02 

013 20 

68 48 

2,471 ^'i 

204 30 

G07 44 

006 05 

2,640 33 

8.2« 63 

2 65* 64 
8,165 66 
1 .704 22 

17,6 8 80 

62?i 10 

3,446 41 

3 876 67 
8.427 62 
3,027 

4 087 
7804 

14.43 

2,620 87 

6 848 11 

18,6»0 11 

10 580 64 

1 600 23 



76 
20 
12 
80 



tx 

9 

h 
1 
I 

a 

13,868 48 
.660' 

85 88 
2784 02 
1,144 10 
4,050 17 
8,874 78 
4 800 06 
8,146 43 

96 80 



3,217 47 

70 00 

8,4a2 80 



8,108 68 

484 46 

1284 7e 

6 617 70 

1 85<t 08 

'710 72 

3,561 48 

8,0t0 7^ 

870 8 

254 83 

4 030 42 
4,002 81 
6 270 01 

769 60 

2,740 U8 

288 Oft 

6 628 20 

2.028 74 

1*^ 10 

4,204 02 

260 25 

2^6 40 

6 4 S*! 

254 70 

476 06 

87 48 

24H 71 

3,071 86 

1,660 3 

1.286 60 

687 16 

6,153 65 

4 6 65 

603 10 

3,446 21 

4,431 86 

1.084 38 

2,626 00 

5 671 24 
4,070 02 
1828 03 
8.866 12 
6.380 08 

14.727 02 
631 65 



|800 2!9 88 |16I,C66 50 



!| 

ll 
It 

r 



|4 6 10 

157 06 

82 86 

8,0S2 06 

1,263 0> 

6,013 46 

8 713 85 

4885 20 

8,214 65 

101 26 



8,10£ 00 

70 2C 

8,444 80 

88 70 

4,281 80 

617 06 

1.8K8 26 

4 761 10 

. 1.3 8 53 

806 86 

3,484 80 

3,878 15 

108 45 

840 20 

4 867 26 

4,329 00 

6,3)3 05 

666 00 

2,088 00 

861 80 

6,720 75 

£889 00 

265 03 

4.107 '5 

273 0.> 

202 95 

844 65 

188 10 

407 26 

87 76 

248 40 

4,073 40 

1 (21 46 

1,460 36 

7:^8 0<» 

6,778 90 

t89 9C 

629 65 

3 436 75 

4,387 05 

1,998 46 

2,737 85 

6 608 36 

8,821 86 

1,631 86 

8.028 10 

6,679 65 

16 082 65 



3 

s 



12 670 77 



60 06 
2,836 66 

92 10 
2,730 30 
2,82H 87 
4 326 II 
4180 10 
2^6 00 

18 00 
2669 54 



2,574 08 
47 00 

8,636 06 
676 73 
827 6 

4 OVl 77 



22 
8t 
15 
14 
70 



787 
2,681 
2,£ 6 

144 

2i8 
6,008 30 
8,634 42 
8,6j2 26 

114 06 
2,486 75 

620 83 
8,646 10 
6,740 92 

178 PI 
2 086 10 

2?8 21 
48 03 



28( 72 

608 05 

&8 8? 

72 03 

2.656 80 

1,588 03 

675 6<J 

669 90 

10,640 91 

647 86 



2,364 66 
841 14 
689 18 

2,666 68 

1.171 96 

2.2-H 

1360 

8,281 

8,946 35 

6,067 41 
866 00 



60 
27 
07 



ll 



$882 8i 



8 61 

110 ao 

11180 
408 71 
894 90 
123 60 
628 84 
6 00 



279 10 



491 18 

400 

870 96 

928 

76 IT 

6 6 81 

266 00 

9 76 

160 87 

866 90 

20 86 
1,656 01 

i^noi 10 

1,688 81 



480 02 
45 56 

1,486 70 
;>67 74 

"iio'flo 

88 06 



40 52 
87 90 



446 8T 
297 60 
104 68 

72 23 
1036 66 

48 96 



184 70 
78 96 
104 08 
784 06 
177 IS 
914 48 
S2S 81 
6''2 77 
8,116 66 



6 1 
161 



88 

06 



I 61 630 60 #110386 26 $22,813 21 
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FINANCIAL REPORT— Rbcbiftb. 



C0X7NnE& 



Allegao, 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

ganry, 

Bay, 

Berrien, 

Branch, 

Oalboun, , 

CasB, 

Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, , 

CHoton, 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, , 

.Oeneaee, , 

Grand Traverse, . 

Gratiot, 

HiUMlale, , 

HoQjibton, , 

Huron, ^ . , 

Ingham, , 

Ionia, , 

Iosco, , 

Isabella, 

Jaclcson 

KalamaaEoo, 

Kent 

Keweenaw, ..... 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, , 

Livingston, 

Slackinac, , 

Macomb 

Manistee, 

Maniton, 

Marqnette, 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, .... 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Moo'calm, 

Muskegon, 

Kewaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawi, 

fiaginaw, , 

flanilae, 

Shiawassee, 

St. Clair, 

8k Joseph, 

Tnscola, 

Van Baren, 

Washtenaw y 

"Wtyne, 

Sapplementary,. 

i Total,. ;. 



i 



'I 

•r S 



|. 6,160 87 
666 00 

146 02 

6i»Sh ? 

6 831 00 

18 977 22 

11.265 60 

16 791 86 

7,690 86 

443 00 



6,463 47 

160 00 

6,821 17 

66 67 

18,817 70 

1,056 00 

3,309 93 

6,884 92 

13,132 86 

816 80 

8,0 7j08 

12,72A 6<J 

328 00 

89) 8C 

4.680 16 

1 1 606 bi 

27,862 18 

4 871 00 

8,817 46 

667 47 

16,888 63 

1,962 10 

1083 63 

io,oeo 4 

960 00 



12 662 00 

287 00 

909 86 

800 00 

660 OC 

2,760 16 

3,797 87 

8,827 10 

8160 C2 

4068 24 

1,296 88 

4,A11 62 

16 878 00 

7809 80 

4.646 68 

7,211 93 

14.8i»7 07 

12,071 66 

6,176 41 

10,792 40 

21,976 76 

67.606 07 

1,444 60 



$444,913 UO 



■c 



o 



$26,876 66 

3,295 00 

126 00 

8,666 87 

16,086 90 

22,852 63 

17 146 13 

22.056 24 

14,v62 16 



12.7 6 66 

1.180 C3 

9,038 26 

218 96 

23,814 70 

807 46 

6 316 60 

13 218 11 

14,646 P9 

l.<62 00 

13,41 64 

10,461 26 

176 24 

626 b2 

40,* 26 16 

20,153 61 

26,814 60 

1,-/15 78 

18,862 11 

146 25 

28,980 87 

11,103 97 



9.4K7 0! 
4,789 07 



4,640 CO 

866 00 

2,8 >1 60 

160 00 

1,863 70 

6»87I 67 

4,970 94 

14.102 03 

6,433 10 

39,292 87 

2,428 66 

9C6 30 

11.766 ys 

12.974 44 
4.778 67 
12,847 69 
11,729 67 
13 724 68 
7 672 47 
16,405 82 

27 147 70 

28 689 85 
807^6 



$aS&,64s68 



a 
o 



$1,016 40 



760 Id 



1,386 95 
1,277 07 
1,286 66 
1,86/ 81 



476 18 


970 76 


172 46 
162 04 
306 66 
696 72 


80 82 
60(1 76 
843 76 


18 00 

661 C6 

1,060 82 

967 61 



80 :6 

161 01 

1,287 87 

412 82 



1,1A1 80 
118 9» 



46 12 
1 07 



20 r« 
1,118 10 

9t 60 
184 86 
168 82 

68 16 
121 2b 



762 65 

97 28 

684 78 

260 66 

829 08 

889 77 

26 87 

1,040 6 > 

879 22 



61 11 
$24,22^00 









1 



110 909 14 

497 6C 

32 00 

2,760 23 

68,0C2 18 

14,786 21 

4,129 60 

80 619 44 

4,400 6^ 

48 66 

6 00 

1,607 07 

12C 00 

16.678 16 

75 65 

4,706 60 

1.890 68 

6 666 61 

12,444 27 

1,847 83 

668 9ft 

13,6 6 ►O 

l,U80 90 

1,9 2 26 

426 4i> 

28 886 84 

1,888 68 

84,218 27 

566 fC 

8,060 88 

900 70 

26,963 06 

7,718 46 

382 00 

2,602 16 

279 26 

200 00 

9IU 24 

2,881 76 

1,090 90 



19j2fi 

89 9 83 

1,646 82 

463 (8 

698 80 

16,842 6X 

9:c4 04 

97 81 

8,899 *Z 

09,486 90 

2, 42 90 

22 2f9 8i 

4.607 68 

2 816 86 

4,800 97 

7 949 00 

26 802 16 

82,822 06 

846 66 






cm 



o 



$74 3?8 11 

6.888 00 

1804 76 

80 910 76 

90,199 12 

74,407 87 

51,893 26 

102,084 49 

47.498 81 

1,510 11 

64 00 

86,897 80 

1h20 09 

48 021 34 

429 01 

62 976 79 

6,952 T6 

20.026 61 

62,117 Si 

88,108 2$ 

. 6,488 88 

62,411 82 

43,986 06 

8,824 01 

2,760 08 

106,249 60 

66.132 4$ 

121,28A 84 

13 166 84 

27 966 61 

36 8 14 

113 6^4 08 

88,808 81 

2 849 01 

46,291 ts 

9,212 83 

627 87 

23,972 01 

4,406 09 

6 210 47 

1,6H4 86 

6,899 81 

86 046 01 

17, 89 90 

80,347 08 

14.6 7 26 

101 908 64 

6,h08 08 

11.403 8$ 

44321 09 

143,113 84 

2 422 11 

69 748 63 

66,647 31 

6^328 7$ 

26,079 1$ 

66,106 08 

117 440 07 

22» 477 00 

0254 0$ 



$499,878 64 $2,487,88301 



S04 



PT7BIJ0 INSTBUCnON. 



FINANCIAL REPORT— BxPBSNDiTUBES. 



COUMTIER 



jUlcgaOy 

Alpena, 

Antrim, , 

Barry, 

Bay , 

Berrien,....,... 

Branch, 

Calhoan, 

GasB, 

Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, , 

Clinton, 

Delia, 

Eaton, 

Binmet, 

Geoeeee, 

Grand Traverse,. 

Grati t, 

HiUadaie, 

HoQghton, 

Huron, 

Ingbam, 

Ionia, 

loeoo, 

iMbelia, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

Uvingston, 

Backinac, 

Macomb, 

Hanistee, 

Manitou 

Marqaette, 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

MWlano,... 

Monroe 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, 

OUawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee, 

St Glair,./. 

St Joseph, 

T^iscola, 

Van Buren, 

Washtenaw, 

Wayne. 

Sopplementaiy, . 



.a 

I 

m 

•a 



18.884 98 

],2)8 6 

124 00 

8.971 80 

a.85i 00 

liflOO 60 

10.709 20 

10.286 S7 

11,874 81 

400 €0 



6,498 02 

80? 00 

7,413 82 



TbtaL. 



10,884 OA 

1,840 00 

2.177 8ii 

12,186 70 

6,067 62 

884 00 

7,8 6 80 

9,980 06 

497 00 

888 02 

17 06* 81 

9,f67 e'i 

17 216 C3 
6 80-^ 20 
6,202 41 

778 9' 

18 088 46 
7,897 88 

906 00 

9,456 07 

1,601 48 

120 CO 

4,998 46 

176 00 

898 45 

2^0 00 

897 00 

7,807 68 

2,686 06 

2,886 18 

2 686 27 

18,612 88 

884 77, 

8,28^ 00 

8 667 47 

12,462 74 

3,664 16 

7,448 60 

9,643 46 

18,908 48 

4 806 77 

9,4^0 78 

20 f*69 22 

22 682 30 

1,662 21 



1882,689 04 



1& 

H 

9 

73 

a 
2 



$18, 69 78 
862 26 

663 78 
11,136 82 

6 406 18 
22.246 47 
14 812 10 
26,010 9? 
18,714 62 
629 81 

48 on 

12,480 78 
840 00 

11,966 90 
12 07 

19,626 30 
2,560 45 
6,633 07 

17,207 44 

10,006 95 
3,836 60 

13,666 00 

16,168 78 

664 14 
980 00 

20.273 02 

22,167 06 

32.160 12 
2.7 8 00 

11,184 02 
968 95 

82,170 86 

9,382 08 

662 60 

16,314 89 
1,AC8 43 
118 00 
7,273 97 
1.014 00 
1,731 28 
648 00 
2.068 00 

11*889 16 
7,384 63 
7,708 40 
8,646 81 

26,178 78 
2,686 06 
3,181 20 

18,4 9 44 

21,693 30 

8 008 66 

9 958 24 
18,429 78 
16,768 68 

6,416 08 
15,(197 28 
27.606 lA 
63,968 10 

2,496 67 



1648,880 90 



1- 

c a 

P q 



£ 



$80,182 68 

8,498 y> 

189 00 

7,634 01 

83,776 60 

19.828 42 

15,696 90 

28,8e6 07 

10,110 46 

" 11 



7.688 44 

1,000 00 

20.604 31 

228 66 

20.801 29 

1,184 86 

8,7»*00 

28,886 14 

8.747 46 

468 (0 

23 618 88 

9,729 76 

1,784 86 

427 41 

44,601 15 

18.^90 60 

42,244 64 

899 (SI 

13,941 44 

847 06 

41,269 SO 

14,6^0 96 



8,846 86 

3,602 60 

216 00 

2.6116 75 

2.790 60 

2^85 

221 62 

1,178 91 

9,78) 46 

4 847 28 

6,249 01 

6 168 8^ 

89,786 26 

2,184 02 

1,676 77 

10 979 ff~ 

68,848 90 

5,027 90 

86,867 86 

16,832 18 

12,061 10 

9,404.84 

16,788 88 

46,824 02 

46.764 22 

618 22 



$806,706 88 



s 

fib 
o 

ti 

a 
2 



$10,382 02 
281 00 
1S9 60 
8.196 62 
9,600 88 
14,685 80 
9,105 06 
9 980 01 
7,018 40 
189 40 



«,77i 87 

180 00 

5,280 88 

48 00 

8,7V 64 

808 37 
4 479 63 
4 065 36 
(«,269 9i 

880 67 
7,589 62 
6,477 06 

175 97 

300 95 
7.958 60 
8,910 00 
21,119 86 
1,578 23 
4,108 71 
85 27 
7,477 08 
3,135 26 

i69 98 
6,826 98 
1,738 86 

29 40 
8,708 68 

189 16 

610 06 
77 00 
1.208 48 
2,800 96 
1,619 68 
6,449 44 

864 48 
9,966 64 

740 41 

1,68R48 

66 46 

20,749 65 

1,674 94 

9046 90 

6,262 88 

6,456 47 

2,786 88 

7.121 87 

14fi07 91 

24,956 68 

942 42 



1809,168 80 



[ 



ABSTB&OT or SCHOOL tNePXCIOBB 



FINANCIAL KEPOBT— BXPBNDITUBES. 



■cotrsnBa 


1 


i 

i 


1 

III 




"■Si 


r a 

w 

y. 

H 

M,(S?a( 
*'lsSi 

M.K1I BT 
S,SG1 7« 
Z0,B!5 61 

Si 

BS 410 SI 
«,UOM 
S,B»01 

iii6.MBa 

60,138 13 
13L238n 
13,16181 

•nm ti 

8,636 14 

iia,6Si 08 

38808 26 

2.34a n 

"ii 

«,!ia 61 

iJS!! 

36.M6 01 
IT ,100 OO 
30.141 0( 

joiW et 

0,606 6) 
143,113 34 

6«':« 61 

M,640S3 
633JS 13 
afl,07B 16 

.KS 

220,47100 

6,t64B3 












































gsr^:;::::::;;;:::::::;::::::;;:::::::::::::: 


11,701 M 




*1fS 

3^1 8fi 

3,611 00 
7,286 M 

I,U»I1 

ii,s»ssi> 

2,IM1I 

,S!£ 

•is 
'■si 

s;as 

J.Si!3* 
4.»0«M 

19 B3D ei 
3.08171 

^Hi 

8,618 * 




























B^^:::::::;:::;:;:;::;::::::::::::;::::;:: 


^t^ 


IS^;::::::::::::;:;::::;" :" 


360 70 
2S.738 84 
2M3S1 




14,067 «6 




i*i»™,' ' 

Sl^ES^:::::;:;:;;";::;:::::::::::::::;:::::: 


ia,40t22 














^;e:e;eE;;= 










I.IIW 40 
9M4 10 
7,»8 St 

•as 

s,aaa is 

•!fflS 


|^;;;;;ee;e;;;;ee;e;;: 


1,831 60 
8,0«3 31 

6?,m;i 






fowl, 


ia\s,m 11 


ia,«J,*ao»2 


%M.Ma4» 



806 
ABSTRiLCT 



pitBLio mtfnvontai. 



OF SCHOOL IKSPEGT0B8' 
FOR 18&8. 



REPORTS, BY COUNTIES, 



COUNTIES. 
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1 

5 

i 


1 

■B 
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!i 


1 
■i 




1 


pi 


H 

P 


•9 

I 


ilK'.:::;;:::: 


» 






11 

• 

a 

a 
a 

31 
S 

B 
3S 

1 
1( 

Si 
)i 

ig 

G 
1( 

as 
ISM 


! 


M 

6V 


fHM 


.•"•" 


tUIlM 


fiseiM 




















^ffi 


m« 






£;;■;:;;■;; 


'ii 




2l«4T 


240 88 










£ 




ZBOM 


18 88 
88 00 






































ft 


ISO 












MT 




itl tM 








w 


IM 
























! 


00 

a 

V 

la 










S'E?;; 


U 


1«2 17 




new 

■■■«'ao 

480 




101 19 




SiSSi::;-.:;:: 


M 


moo 






















! 


iwoo 










i; 


8ft 
K 

ftl 

•61 












880 21 
T0fi18 


"ios'oo 






S> 


60 26 




3M 






288 33 
28187 






"ii'oi 


BOO 




LmiwB^'::.'.':'" 


n 

182 


8816 
100 1ft 












i 


US 














SI 82 


Wft8 




SSH 
















13 




488 88 


200 00 


80 00 














a* 




82 11 














ii 


a 

1 












ST 


II 00 

"ioo'oo 

682 82 


188 T< 

III 


1MB8 

ESOO 
12 00 
17 6. 
186 10 
SiOO 








£»■■•■■■■ 


'i! 


82 83 












1 




'Kli 


Sft 00 
418 18 




gS;;:::;:::: 














SLCUlr, 

Mj». 


"ais 


t,2M 
11917 




a)7« 


•JS 


Mftd 






;;:;;;;; 


MltU 


"ii'n 

884 88 
tS21B>l 




WuhMuw 
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lOTIB 


*«4 


WiiJT 



str 



